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HOW “C” TROOP SPELLED. 


By THE “POET LARIAT.” 





Of Camp Supply, decades ago, when Trader reigned as King, 
And dear old “ Jakey” was “K. O.”—these are the times I sing. 
By order every man was told to choose a decent name 

For his respective mount—it seemed a very easy game; 

But every name, by order, mind, perforce had to begin 

With the troop’s letter, furthermore be neatly done on tin, 

And nailed, each in its proper place, above the horse’s stall — 

A kind of faddish loyal brand, and that was just ’bout all. 

Now “C” Troop chanced to be my own, and ’twas as mixed, no worse, 
Than any modern country club within this universe. 

There were a few without reproach, who early won my heart ; 
But all the rest were rot to core, from every loathsome part. 
Yes; every type and every race, except the African 

And every tongue and every creed since this old world began, 
And every shape and every age and every kind of size, 

Was hashed into this poor old troop, by chance —or otherwise. 
But every blessed one of them from latest “rookey” up, 

Would rather fight than eat or play, or fill the old tin cup. 

So why should [, a lowly “sub.,” disturb myself at all? 
Orthography is not a cut, nor thrust, nor wheel, nor call! 

And if this biped potpourri should show it couldn’t spell, 

Well! Andrew Jackson, it is claimed, wrote hell with one lone 1. 
A few days later, “Stables” went, and with it I went, too; 

A trifle curious to behold the strange tin-tinted view. 

I felt quite proud when names like, “Cinch,” “Cochise” and “Chip” I read, 
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And surely “Cribber,” “Chevron” spoke of “gray stuff” in the head. 
But when I came to “Collicky,” “Capsule” and ‘“‘Cuspadore,” 
And “Chew,” and “Chnapps,” and “Conkubine,” why should I care for more ? 
I must admit there were some names for cleverness and cheek, 
Quite capable of knocking out a Roman or a Greek; 

But these were pulled and burnt at once, so none may ever learn, 
How many Smollets, Swifts and Sues were in that troop in turn. 
Just then I spied two men engaged in quite a lively fight, 
Their currycombs were used on each with accur’cy and might. 
Hans went for Pat, and Pat for Hans, till Sayles with punches two, 
Sent each through air to separate stalls, with eyes both black and blue. 
My inquiry to learn just why the men should take that time, 

3rought forth the Sergeant’s quaint reply, which I'll attempt in rhyme: 
“The name, ‘Cubeb,’ on O’Flynn’s tin was printed just that way, 

When Switzer cum along and said the word begun with K, 

Then one word, as yer know, Loot’nunt, leads to another quick, 

And I can’t say which one it was who giv the saynoir lick. 

They both feel much raymorseful now, for every kiote knew 

Each man was wrong, because cubeb is only spelt with Q.” 


: Ot Da 









































THE LAST CAMPAIGN — A CAVALRYMAN’S 
JOURNAL.* 


To the memory of the old cavalrymen who wore the 
blue and the gray, this little narrative is dedicated. 


HREE divisions of the Cavalry Corps have come by way 

of Memphis, Nashville and Chattanooga, and are en- 
camped along the mountain side from Waterloo to Gravelly 
Springs, Alabama, in the extreme northwest corner of the 
State. The forces of mounted men, widely separated in the 
West and South, have been concentrated here, and are now 





well in hand—an army of cavalry. 

General James H. Wilson is in command. He is one of 
Grant’s trusted generals, who intends a swift saber-thrust 
at the heart of the Confederacy. When, where, and in what 
force we are to move, Dick Taylor and our old friend For- 
rest (who our scouts report just below here with his cav- 
alry) would give a good deal to know. 

It is ten miles to Chickasaw Landing on the Tennessee 
River, from where our trains bring rations and forage. The 
heavy spring rains have made it difficult to haul supplies, 
for the streams are bank full, the low lands overflowed, and 
the swamps almost impassable. The question of forage is a 
serious one. 

While marching orders are delayed, we are getting 
acquainted. 

General Upton, commanding the Fourth Division of the 
Cavalry Corps, has just been ordered here from the Army of 
 -*By E, N. Gilpin, Third Iowa Cavalry, a clerk at General Upton’s head- 
quarters during the campaign described. 
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the Potomac; limps slightly from wounds received in the 
battle of Winchester, where he was brevetted major general 
for gallantry. At Gettysburg he commanded a brigade, at 
Spottsylvania a division of infantry and artillery. He has 
his spurs to win as a cavalry officer. He is a young man to 
be a general, not yet twenty-six. He is slightly above 
medium stature, keen-eyed, and carries himself as a soldier. 
His voice is low, usually, and rather pleasant to hear; speaks 
quickly when excited; when he gets angry he is quick asa 


BREVET MAJOR GENERAL EMORY UPTON, U.S. ARMY. 

Colonel 4th U.S. Artillery, July 1, 1880; Died March 15, 1881. 
flash, and the man he is talking to thinks a revolver is going 
off at him. He is in dead earnest, one can see that; has 
military books in his tent and studies them when he comes 
in from studying his regiments. He ridesa tall, long-bodied 
bay horse, that makes him look smaller than he really is. 
He says his prayers every night, which is a novelty. Al- 
though he is a strict disciplinarian, making the division 
drill, rain or shine, dismounted and with saber, I do not 
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hear any grumbling. Every now and then he puts them 
through some new evolution that pleases them. They are | 
all veteran soldiers, he a new commander, and they are 
sizing him up. He has made a good impression on his di- 
vision.* 

March 11,1865. To-day General Wilson is reviewing the 
Second Division (General Long). It is considered the finest 
body of mounted men in the army. I have seen cavalry be- 
fore, but never any that pleased me so well. The day was 
fair; a fine band on white horses played military music 
through all the evolutions. Every movement was executed 
with precision, and it seemed as though the music was timed 
to the cavalry hoof-beats, General Long’s horse keeping step 
with the marching battalions as though he knew he led 
Thomas's veterans. The review, while being spirited in one 
way, must have appeared tame enough 1n another, there be- 
ing no ladies present of high or low degree, no newspaper 
correspondent, and so far as I know not a member of Con- 
gress within a hundred miles. 

It beat our review all to pieces, and General Upton says 
we shall have another some day. Is confident, however, that 
put the divisions side by side in action, the Fourth will carry 
any place the Second undertakes. General McCook’s First 
Division, not yet fully equipped, is encamped farthest from 
us; we have not been thrown together in drill or review, 
and will have to become acquainted in the field. The other 
divisions of the corps, Third, Sixth and Seventh, are getting 
ready for duty elsewhere. What plans are designed for 
them are known only to Thomas and Sherman. They may 
be sent as flying columns west and south to distract the 
enemy. If General Wilson knows, he gives no intimation. 

To-day I rode over to the camp of the Third lowa Cav- 
alry, part of the way with Colonel Noble, who commands the 
regiment. He says they are in splendid shape, and will give 
a good account of themselves. All are anxious to march, 
and will welcome the activity of the campaign. Our sick are 
sent off to Cairo. Lieutenant Duffield had to go, leaving 

*General Wilson once wrote of General Upton as follows: ‘He was the 
best soldier, bar none, produced on either side during the Civil War.”— Epiror 
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Lieutenant Newton Battin in command of my old company, 
“E,” Third Iowa Cavalry. 

Tom Brenton, orderly sergeant, is away, getting well, 
though shot through the lungs; big, burly, six feet of. solid 
flesh and bone, and a big heart to fit, it is hard to think of 
him off duty. He taught me how to roll my blankets, and 
he threw my McClellan saddle on when I came to the com- 
pany ‘‘a new recruity,” with ‘Boy, what are you doing here, 
with mother’s milk hardly dry on your lips?”’ I can see him 
now, his foot resting on the hub of a disabled caisson, after 
our last fight, writing the names of the killed and wounded, 
and asking us as we came around if we could tell anything 
of the fellows who were missing. I fear it will be a long 
time till I hear his voice again calling the roll. 

Mike Worley, ‘Pap’ we call him, is a happy man. He 
was ordered to the invalid corps, with other crippled old 
raiders, and wrote an appeal to the President. He has just 
got a letter saying, “Stay with your company,” signed A. 
Lincoln. He steps around in such a proud way you can play 
marbles on his coat tails. 

When I came back to headquarters I read a letter from 
General Grierson to General Wilson: “The Third and 
Fourth Iowa and Tenth Missouri Cavalry have been sent to 
your corps; they are splendid troops, the best in my divi- 
sion."’ General Winslow is to command them, and George 
B. Rodney, who won laurels at Chickamauga with his battery 
of the Fourth U.S. Artillery, is assigned to the brigade. 

I was with Grierson on his famous raid through Mississ- 
ippi, and remember him as he sat his horse at the cross-roads 
below Tupelo, with eyes half closed as though he were lost ; 
but if you looked closer into them you would see he was not 
lost by any mannerof means. Nor was Captain John Brown, 
of ‘‘L”’ Company, in his desperate charge through the Confed- 
erate lines that day, although cut off from his command and 
surrounded. We all know what he said: “Stick to your 
saddle, men, and if I fall, ride over me!” It is that sort of 
stuff this division is made up of, and if General Wilson knows 
how to handle cavalry, he can ride over anything in the Con- 


federacy. 
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The General Order governing our march issued to-day, 
and is very strict. Every trooper carries five days’ rations 
of sugar, salt, coffee, hard-tack, an extra pair of horseshoes, 
and one hundred rounds of ammunition. The pack train 
will keep up with the column, leaving the supply train of 
250 wagons to follow along as it can. As the wagons are 
emptied, they will be sent back. One of our generals said 
he would rather lose twenty men than one mule; the pack 
animals must not fall too far in the rear. Major Hubbard, 
with a battalion, has charge of the pontoon train of thirty 
boats—fifty-six six-mule teams—an awful load; but if the 
Confederates burn bridges, we cannot cross without it. 

The Fourth Regular band came over and serenaded us 
to-night. We often hear beautiful music from headquarters 
bands. It looks strange to see an army of 25,000 encamped, 
and see no long lines of infantry white tents, and hear no 
beat of drums. 

Out riding and sightseeing after writing the day’s orders. 
We are arranging to break camp to-morrow. All] are be- 
ginning to tire of camp life. We are ordered to subsist on 
the country, and it will be our fault if we do not have plenty 
to eat. 

March 15th. It has been raining all day, a steady down- 
pour. We will have a bad time starting onthe march. The 
Tennessee River is very high and steadily rising. General 
Wilson and Major Beaumont, his adjutant general, came 
over; they are afraid the creeks will be too high to ford to- 
morrow, and are getting a little uneasy. 

March 16th, Chickasaw, Alabama. Morning cold and 
cloudy; an occasional gust from the northward —a decidedly 
wintry day. Broke camp early and took up our march over 
the hills for Chickasaw, General Upton and his staff officers 
riding together at the head of the division. The General, 
stern as fate, sitting hard in the saddle, his mouth tightly 
closed, his eye keen as a hawk’s; Latta, his stout adjutant 
general, with glasses on, suave, undemonstrative, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, just assigned to duty here among Westerners; Cap- 
tain Gilpin, aide-de-camp, lithe, alert, riding at the General’s 
side, waiting instructions as to the crossing at Chickasaw; 
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the two brothers Keck, aide-de-camp and ordnance officer, 
medium size, black haired, self-poised; you can read nothing 
in either face but readiness for duty; and Surgeon Carter, 
much the elder of the others, sedate, with smooth-shaven 
face; something in his manner that does not invite confi- 
dence, though a very skillful surgeon. A soldier does not 
like a chaplain or a surgeon for reasons of' his own. Leav- 
ing Captain Gilpin at the river to superintend the crossing 
of the command on “ Westmoreland Ferry” and on barges, we 
marched on. 

Fording Bluff Creek, ‘‘Charley” and I nearly went under ; 
my boots full of water—rather uncomfortable riding. In 
the afternoon the sun shown out from a cloud, while across 
the valley the snow falling in long level lines against the 
dark pines, made a picture not soon to be forgotten. 

Came to camp among other divisions of our corps, with- 
out rations or forage; made my bed under a melodious old 
pine tree, and concluded I would have a comfortable time of 
it; but the troops were passing all night, and the wind 
began blowing cold, and the frost nipped through my 
blankets. 

Our pioneers are at work corduroying the road, and to- 
morrow we will have plenty for ourselves and horses. 

March 17th. Our forage train found us away in among 
the pines on a mountain side, two miles from Chickasaw. 
We have a fine camp, both for comfort and beauty. Our 
headquarters are located in the center of the division, on a 
high ridge overlooking the First and Second Divisions, 
General Winslow's brigade headquarters are about fifty 


yards distant on another hill across a little valley ; General 
Alexander's headquarters of the Second Brigade westward 


about the same distance. Across on the next mountain 
eastward, General Long, Second Division, is encamped ; and 
to the left of them, General McCook’s First Division. 
Army headquarters are down toward the river, the center of 
the circle 

When the pine knot camp fires are burning brightly at 
night, we have a most beautiful sight. General Wilson 
has sent this message to General Grant: “Three of the 
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divisions are mounted. The First, Second and Fourth are 
in just as fine condition as it is possible for cavalry to be in. 
I have reviewed Long and Upton, and I am sure they can- 
not be excelled in our army or anywhere else. With Hatch 
in as good fix, we cannot be whipped.”’ 

March 18th. Chickasaw, Alabama. ‘The wind has been 
blowing a little all day, making music for us in the pine 
trees. Down in the valley a beautiful mountain stream, 
clear and cold, runs swiftly over the rocks, dashing and 
eddying hither and thither, merrily chasing its bubbles off 
to the river. Plenty of water for our cooking purposes, 
good forage and rations, and the Sanitary Commission has 
visited us in the shape of cabbage and potatoes and kraut. 
They also sent us compressed cakes which Lun, our mess 
cook, calls ‘desecrated vegetables.’’ We have boiled, baked, 
fried, stewed, pickled, sweetened, salted it, and tried it in 
puddings, cakes and pies; but it sets all modes of cooking 
at defiance, so the boys break it up and smoke it in their 
pipes! They say the Dutch of the *Fourt’ Missouri” know 
how to cook it, but we are too proud to learn. 

We are making arrangements to break camp to-morrow. 
When we cut loose from our base of supplies here on the 
Tennessee River, we will have to find a new base some- 
where. It is 190 miles to Selma, as the crow flies, but we 
will have to march about 250, the first 100 through a rough, 
semi-mountainous country, stripped of forage. After that 
we will enter a fertile region, the garden spot of the Sunny 
South. 

Operations and line of march are pretty well outlined as 
far as Selma; after that we may form a junction with Canby 
at Mobile, or strike the east coast to join Sherman. If 
whipped, we will get out the best way we can. Iam glad 
that General Winslow is with us, in command of his old 
brigade. He got us out of a tight place once. None of us 
are likely to forget that, and he may have to do it again. 
Forrest is a dangerous foe, quick, daring, resourceful, and 
whoever tackles him will find his hands full. General Wil- 
command. His orders are 





son has the confidence of the 
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clear cut. On the march his headquarters will be with the 
center column. 

We are to march at daylight. My horse “Charley,” a 
dappled Canadian, is fat and sleek, well gaited and full of 
fire. To day I had him groomed till he looked like a picture, 
and the General, whose sharp eyes see everything, said he 
liked his looks. He would like to have him himself, so I 
had to lie about his not being steady under fire. He saw 
through that too, I believe, but did not say anything. 

At midnight orders came to “ wait.” 

March 20th. The command is still waiting for forage. 

The Fourth Division is the only one ready for the march, 
and we are getting credit for it. Made out weekly and tri- 
monthly reports of the division. 

Generals Alexander, Winslow and McCook, and some of 
General Wilson’s staff officers came over to our headquarters 

a clever lot of fellows. They had many arguments, and 
told some good anecdotes. One on the Major, that pleased 
everybody but the Major, should not be omitted from the 
history of this campaign, and which gained for him the title 
“Old Buttermilk.” As we scouted through the Arkansas 
Valley, the command being in need of forage, the Major at 
the head of the advance, rode up to the barn of what proved 
to be the property of a maiden lady, who ran the farm. 
Accosting a darkey boy, “Hello there! Are there any 
sheaf oats on the place?’’ ‘This message the boy shouted up 
the stairs to his mistress, who, affrighted at the approach of 
the soldiers, was hiding under the bed. ‘“ Missus,” de sol- 
diers wants de she folks! What thoughts must have run 
riot through the poor female’s startled soul, who shall say? 


” 


She came to the window and with a hysterical scream ad- 
dressed the Major: ‘Take all I have, gentlemen. Take 
everything; but spare my honor!” So struck with amaze- 
ment was the Major, that he squealed back ina high-pitched 
voice, “Oh, damn your honor, have you any buttermilk?” 
This title stuck. 

While the Second Brigade band was serenading, Captain 


Gilpin, aide-de-camp, and I started off to make the “grand 


’ 


rounds,” visiting the pickets, seeing that every sentinel was 
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at his post and the guards on duty. We must have gone 
twenty miles, from g o'clock till 12:30, over some mighty 
rough country, and fording several streams between roads. 
There is a fascination about the call “ halt!’ in the darkness, 
and the order to dismount and advance with the countersign. 
There is always the thought that some blundering Irishman 
will shoot you first and inquire for the countersign after- 
ward. We had some exciting and amusing experiences, and 
found the videttes diligently attending to duty, and every- 
thing safe. The boys are all wide awake. 

Passing General Wilson's headquarters, he and Upton 
were busy with maps and papers spread out before them in 
the tent; the two generals, alike in a way, yet very unlike -— 
alike in this, that each has confidence in the other and in 
himself. 

March 21st. General Wilson has seen service in both 
Eastern and Western armies. He was an engineer officer 
with General Grant at Vicksburg. At Winchester he was 
brevetted major general for gallantry; he fought his cav- 
alry divisions with skill at the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. I see him seldom; when I do, he is sitting straight 
in the saddle and riding hard. He is a superb horseman, 
and his soldiers like him. He has told some of the officers 
of Upton’s having been wounded at Winchester by a burst- 
ing shell that cut his leg open and laid bare the femoral 
artery; but he did not leave the field; had the surgeon stop 
the flow of blood, and then his men carried him on a 
stretcher, where he continued to give orders, and led his di- 
vision in a successful turning movement against the enemy’s 
left flank. General Sherman, who was commanding in the 
fight, ordered him to the rear, but he refused to go until the 
victory had been won. General Wilson was anxious to get 
him here to command one of his divisions. 

While the generals are in the tent laying the plan of 
march, I will slip over to the regiment and see what the boys 
of the Third Iowa are about. Mess kits burnished, and 
blankets fluttering in the wind; the boys all merry; they 
have made themselves comfortable in camp. Felix Cub- 
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berly, poet laureate of “E” Company, broke loose after this 
fashion : 
“The earth beneath, my feather bed, 
The sky above my cover-led,” 
and being a wise poet, he knew when to stop. 

Our fellows can do anything, from running a locomotive 
to a prayer meeting; they are masons, stokers, lawyers, 
farmers, engineers, store-keepers, shoemakers, horse-doctors, 
gamesters, and not a few can play the fiddle o’nights, or 
could before we broke them of it. The regiment has always 
been popular from the first. A romantic interest in it grew 
after the battle of Pea Ridge, when it fought Albert Pike’s 
Indians, and Glen Lowe, the handsome young adjutant 
brought out its wounded Colonel Trimble from under the 
feet of the Indian ponies. Its ranks are always full. After 
reénlisting and getting furlough, when they crossed the ice 
on the Mississippi River, snow-balling in mimic warfare, 
they found boys enough to make two regiments, and they 
returned to service under General Winslow, with full ranks. 

Harvey Morris was in the midst of a yarn about Forrest. 
Harvey was standing guard on Wolf River, below Memphis, 
and halted an old darkey driving out with a dead dray-horse; 
suspecting something, he stuck his saber in the carcass, and 
found it stuffed full of cartridges and percussion caps. He 
said the old darkey driver's eyes bugged out so you could 
have snared them with a vine! We know that Forrest 
came into our lines that day driving an old team of horses 
with some cotton bales, and at night his raiders made a dash 
into the city, chased General Washburn along the river bank 
into Fort Pickering, and came within an ace of capturing 
General Sherman.* It was only by good luck he escaped. 
Forrest had lived in Memphis and was familiar with the 
city. 

Among other stories they tell one on Jim McCalmont, 
that now he is promoted should be hushed up, but he takes 
it good naturedly; too long to tell, yet too good to be lost. 


*Generals Slocum and Sherman were to be there that day, but Sherman 
was delayed.—E. N. G. 
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As we marched in column of fours out of Fulton, Missouri, 
and came to the wide outlying fields along the level road, 
Jim, then a new recruit, a sort of Methodist lay-preacher, 
the butt of the gibes of the unregenerate, was attracted by 
the fruit now turning red on a cluster of trees. He had 
never seen persimmons. Encouraged by sundry seductive 
remarks, which the captain overheard, he lit off his horse, 
climbed a tree, filled his pockets and came back with eyes 
alight to share with the others. In the meantime it had 
gone all along the line, and the column, charged like a gal- 
vanic battery, in ominous silence awaited his return. One 
after another, the boys took the fruit, and he with his pocket 
knife cut a slice and with Spartan braveness swallowed the 
first bite, and with puckered mouth began his discourse: 
“Tf this fruit was brought in and domesticated—-’ This was 
the touch; the fellows of “E’’ Company followed hard by the 
whole battalion, yelled and howled and whooped, every note 
from the piping treble of the second bugler, to the hoarse 
bellows-like roar of the company blacksmith —all the gamut 
of derisive sounds, while poor McCalmont rode along crest- 
fallen; and Jim and his ‘‘domesticated persimmons”’ became 
a part of the regimental history. 

I was by his side a year later, on the raid through Miss- 
issippi (we were under General Joe Mower), crossing a drift 
below Holly Springs, clearing a way for a temporary bridge, 
McCalmont, with his carbine at his shoulder taking aim, 
when a bullet pierced the bend of his arm and shattered the 
bone above the elbow. Leading him back to the ambu- 
lance, I watched for the first time the true horrors of war in 
the working of the surgeon’s chain-saw, coiling and uncoil- 
ing, serpent-like, around the naked bone. Buta gristle grew 
that answered pretty well in place of bone, and after a time 
he returned to duty. He had grit. At Ripley, he got little 
Swift, who was badly wounded, out from under the feet of 
the stampeding horses and into an ammunition wagon. 
When Marsh Clark was badly shot and bleeding to death, 
Jim held on to the artery all night, till the surgeun got there 
in the morning. We were all glad when he got his promo- 
tion. 
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March 22d. Thompson’s plantation. Left campatChick- 
asaw at 5:30 o'clock this morning, the Third Iowa lead- 
ing the column, three of us ahead of the advance guard, 
when a Confederate officer rode out of a side path, near a 
farm house. Seeing us, he spurred furiously down the road, 
and we after him. He was well mounted, and soon dis- 
tanced us, and after galloping a few hundred yards, we halted 
for the command to come up. Afterward we were talking 
with one of the scouts, who thought it was Roddy himself, 
but he would hardly have been such a dare-devil. We know 
he is here with part of Buford's division, watching our move- 
ments. 

It is a scheme of Forrest to brigade his troops by states, 
so this Alabama division in front of us is made up of men 
from that State. He has a Georgia brigade, a Tennessee 
brigade; the Texas and Missouri regiments are his “Old 
Guard.” This is playing State pride for all it is worth. 
Forrest, the ablest general of them all, has been made a lieu- 
tenant general and placed in command of the cavalry forces 
in the Southwest. As nearly as we can learn he has be- 
tween ten and twelve thousand cavalry with him now, and 
ought to make a pretty stout fight when we strike him. 

The country over which we came to-day is very hilly, 
covered with a growth of pine. 

March 23d. Newburg, Alabama. Column marched at 
5:30 A.M. Passed Memphis & Charleston Railroad at Cher- 
okee Station, the route of Hood’s retreating army. Our line 
of march along sandy ridges. Peach trees are blooming, and 
they present the only feature of interest. 

In the afternoon we descended into the Tuscumbia Val- 
ley, a picturesque country with the familiar hard wood trees. 

At the little town of Russellville, our scouts were waiting 
for us with a batch of prisoners, twenty-three in all, among 
them a major and a captain from Roddy’s command. One 
“pussy”’ fellow, a swashbuckler in butternut coat, who called 
himself “colonel,” looked like Sir John Falstaff. They told 
us he had been in Lee’s army, and had come home to raise a 
regiment; he had been on furlough a year and over, and had 


not raised it yet. Forrest, enforcing a pitiless conscription, 
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drafted him and put him inthe ranks. We captured the fat 
knight without the loss of a man. 

Like other towns in North Alabama, Russellville is almost 
deserted. 

Our march this evening was over the rockiest and dustiest 
road imaginable. Camped near Newburg. Headquarters at 
a little farm house, where we found good water, and ‘bee 
gums’”’ full of honey. 

March 24th. NWHubbard’s Plantation. Left camp at 5:30 
A.M. Pleasant day’s march through open country. Late in 
the afternoon as the column wound down the road, we came 
upon a house of more than ordinary architectural preten- 
sions. It stood on a sloping mountain side, above a deeply 
wooded glen, the place deserted except for an old servant and 
a couple of lean hounds, probably old favorites of the chase, 
that hung about the kennels. It looked a typical home of 
the horse racing, fox hunting gentry of the old regime. 
From the arched doorway it was easy to imagine the figure 
of some dashing Di Vernon emerging in her riding habit, and 
the old master of the hall, foot in stirrup, shouting cheerily, 
“Call Thornie, call all of them!’ Now it was forlorn 
enough. ‘The owner had gone South, his sons away in the 
army, one of them on Forrest’s staff—the great hall de- 
serted. 

March 25th. This is a country of rivers. The little 
wriggles of ink down the page of our military map are 
mountain streams flowing by stately pine woods, through 
hemlock-bordered ravines; some clear and colorless, others 
shaded blue and green, that when falling in sunlit cascades 
are very beautiful. Clear Creek Falls at the headwaters of 
the Black Warrior, are the most picturesque imaginable. 
One would have to be both poet and painter to do them jus- 
tice in description. 

It was necessary to march the divisions on different roads, 
and they are now converging toward the Black Warrior. 
Forrest is a wily foe, and it is a question whether he will at- 
tack one division separated from the others, at the river. A 
party of the Third under Lieutenant Battin, the advance of 
the army, had made camp at Throckmorton’s, intending to 
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try the main ford next day and see if it was passable. All 
the streams are swollen by the heavy rains. If the artillery 
takes this ford to-morrow they will have to raise the ammu- 
nition in the caissons. After posting pickets on both roads 
and a sentinel at the crossing, we made camp for the night. 

At the head of the falls we found a quaint old mill and 
a queer little old miller. The trough that conducts power 
from the dam has fallen into decay, and the old fellow waits 
for high water to run his mill. However, he did not have 
many calls for grist, for Hood’s army had pretty well cleaned 
the region of grain. We were lucky to find a few bushels of 
corn on a by-road to Sipsey Creek. The wheels were soon 
whirling and the yellow meal was in a jiffy made into bat- 
ter, spread on cypress shingles, propped up at an angle to 
the coals, cooked to a turn, and eaten—and we had “ole 
Kentucky corn-pone and hoecake”’ galore! 

After supper some of the fellows made a raid on a to- 
bacco loft, and soon the air was fragrant with the smell of 
the long, light brown leaves, crumbling beneath the touch, 
as we filled and lit our cob pipes about the camp fire in true 
soldierly fashion. 

Suddenly a shot rang out at the ford, followed by another 
and another in quick succession. 

Then Lieutenant Battin’s voice in sharp command— 
“Fallin, men!’’ and we were in the saddle with carbines 
ready, when a sentinel galloped up with, ‘Reb cavalry at 
the river!” 

Skirmishing began, and we fought some three oy four 
hundred Confederates all the way to Jasper. 

The citizens had never seen Yankees before and were 
badly scared. And now the bullets began to fly and test 
the men who have already stood all the tests. The two or 
three cowards in every company are well known, but they 
do camp duty, stand guard, and are all-around useful men 
but for the one infirmity. With a corporal on one side and 
a sergeant on the other, they exhibit soldierly qualities. 
This being under fire is not pleasant to anybody. Some. 
times I’d like to have a corporal on one side of me, a ser- 
geant on the other, and two or three non-commissioned 
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officers in front; for even the bark knocked off the trees 
stings like a whiplash. It is not a pleasant sound to hear 
the ping of a bullet at the side of your head, or hitting the 
other fellow and see him swaying in his saddle; the swish 
of grape and canister and the noise of other missiles in the 
air is not agreeable. Presently you begin to feel that you 
are right in the place where the next shell is coming. Then 
it is time for you to begin firing, or give your horse the 
spur and get your blood up, for the next thing you know you 
will have an irresistible desire to get out of there. But 
taking a firmer seat in the saddle you pull your cap downa 
trifle over your eyes and get ready to hear the command 
“Forward!” Our fellows reénlisted for the war after the 
three years’ service expired, and they know why they are 
here. When they stand by your side in a fight, you get to 
be like brothers, and after the fight is over you do not like 
to have any of.them gone. 

Our pontoon train too far in the rear to be of use. Gen- 
eral Wilson ordered General Upton to contrive a way of 
crossing. ‘The Black Warrior is about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, with rough bottom of shelving rock, and runs 
very swiftly. With some hesitation General Upton decided 
upon fording. The pioneer corps was at once ordered to 
work, and soon had a road cut to the water’s edge. One of. 
our prisoners was mounted on a good horse and his release 
offered him if he would cross and return. Many interested 
spectators gathered on the bank to watch the fun. The 
brave fell»w pitched in alone, carefully moving, occasionally 
slipping, sometimes almost falling, but at last across safely 
and back. General Upton and staff moved in after the 
Second Brigade had crossed; many had fallen into the river, 
some swimming, others clinging ‘to the rocks, and some 
plunging far down where the channel ran between precipi- 
tous banks at the mercy of the foaming waters. In the midst 
of the rapids “Charley” stepped off a ledge, and a current 
dashed him from his footing, but a gentle admonition in the 
ribs with my spurs soon righted him, and I moved slowly on, 
stumbling along the broken ledges, the waves surging and 
foaming angrily away, followed by a dark green ripple that 
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made me dizzy in spite of myself; but at length I came to 
good bottom, safely through the deeper water to terra firma. 

Troops were all day in crossing. Forrest lost his chance, 
for he might have taken us at a great disadvantage. 

March 28th. Elyton, Alabama. Marched at 9:30 A. M. 
Skirmishing began soon after leaving camp, and kept up 
nearly all day, Confederates firing and running. General 
Upton marched with the advance guard. Halted the com- 
mand on a plantation of a rich old Southerner who owns 
the whole magnificent valley. We took possession of his 
farm and mansion house, with a little army of negroes. 
Turkeys, chickens, butter, eggs, hams in the smoke houses, 
thousands of bushels of corn in the barns, and forage of all 
kinds on the place. Visited the wine cellar, where rows of 
casks and dust-covered bottles were flanked by baskets and 
portly demijohns. ‘And monks might deem their time was 
come again, if ancient tales say true.’ Rolled the barrels 
of peach and apple brandy from among the musty cobwebs 
into the light of day, and those who were fortunate enough 
not to have taken the pledge were seen to smack their lips 
even before the bungs were started! On one point my recol- 
lection is quite distinct: An ancient barrel of apple—or was 
it peach ?>— brandy, the delightful odor of which pervaded the 
air as its contents flowed into our cups like syrup, was con- 
fiscated without delay, lest it might give aid or comfort to 
the enemy. 

The Second Brigade made a saber charge, driving Rod- 
dy’s rear guard out of Elyton. From captured scouts we 
learned that Chalmers’ division is marching on Tuscaloosa. 
General Wilson at once dispatched a brigade to burn the 
bridge over the Cahawba River, to prevent Jackson from 
uniting with Forrest, and has slipped the Fourth Division 
in between their forces. 

March 29th. Cahawba River. Our scouts have been out 
with Colonel Warner, who has 700 men with him, to harass 
us as we march. 

Passed iron works and rolling mills, from which the Con- 
federate government obtains much of its material for the 
arsenal at Selma. We burned and blew them up. 
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Citizens told us that General Forrest was expected at 
the mills to-day; his pioneers had passed through. We cut 
trees and corduroyed the road, and pushed on, arriving at 
the Cahawba River at 3 P.M. The Confederates had taken 
possession of the opposite bank, and began firing as our ad- 
vance came up. It was too late to cross, and we were 
ordered into camp. It had been raining, and the prospect 
was not very bright. I secured a little territory among the 
trees, made my bed of pine boughs with my saddle for a pil- 
low. 

Stayed in camp late this morning, the General and staff 
occupying rooms in the house, where the old gentleman 
treated us hospitably. 

One of the soldiers while halted, picked up a book lying 
open on the porch, and reading the title ‘Les Miserables,” 
asked the old gentleman if it was about Lee’s soldiers? The 
old man gave him a queer smile, but did not reply. 

The Confederates were still holding the opposite bank, 
and began firing when we started tocross. As the shots be- 
gan to ring out, and were replied to, the old gentleman who 
had treated us hospitably, with a look of anxiety came to 
General Upton, saying, “They are not firing at each other, 
are they?” As the shots came faster and faster, he came up 
close and put his hand on the horse’s neck, ‘My two boys 
are there!” and with tears in his eyes he kept repeating, as 
though he could not believe it, “They are not trying to kz 
each other, are they?” 

While a diversion was being made at the ford, the First 
Ohio crossed on an old railroad bridge a mile above, came 
down with a yell on the other side and routed them out. 

March 30th. Montevallo. 

General Upton, with a detachment and two pieces of ar- 
tillery, marched rapidly over a rough and broken country to- 
ward Montevallo. Passed more iron works and mills, and 
left their smouldering ruins. Eight miles from town our 
advance encountered the Confederates under General Roddy, 
fought them into town, and charged them out. Many citi- 
zens went with them. We captured their forage and rations. 
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We have marched forty three miles to-day with the pack 
train and artillery, leaving the main body to come up later. 
Our headquarters at Judge Shortridge’s. General Upton 
was up till after midnight with the engineer who plotted the 
fortifications at Selma, with maps and papers spread out be- 
fore them, studying and planning the downfall of the city. 
I stood it as long as I could, and then lay down on the parlor 
floor and went to sleep. 
March 31st. Out in the woods near Randolph. 

_ Remained in camp at Montevallo until 12:30 P. M., wait- 
ing for the command to come up, as the enemy was found to 
be in force. An expedition under command of Colonel Ben- 
teen was sent out and destroyed rolling mills and factories, 
six inall. A brigade of the enemy was encountered. The 
Colonel ordered his regiment to draw saber and charge, him- 





























self leading; stampeded them and came back. The Confed- 
erates followed with reinforcements, and drove our pickets 
in. At noon General Wilson and staff came. General Up- 
ton moved out on the Selma Road with the Fourth Division. 4 
Lyon’s brigade had taken a position on a hill above the road, 
a mile from town. 

The General charged at the head of the Fifth Iowa, and 
after a sharp fight drove the enemy and captured a number 
of prisoners. Our division in advance; fighting all day 
continual skirmish, killing and wounding many, and captur- 
ing 135 prisoners. Both divisions camped late at night. ; 
The Confederates are just across the creek. The Third 
Iowa and Tenth Missouri did most of the fighting to-day, 
losing considerably. 

The night is dark, and so still that we can hear all 
their movements. Our artillery is ranked so as to cut a wide ; 
swath down the approaches. A little over in the woods one 
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of our twelve-pounders just now sent a shell crashing : 
through the underbrush. It being unexpected, I think I | 
never heard so loud a noise. By the time my hair settled 
back in place, I heard the shell explode in their camp, on 
the other side. 

It seemed an awfully long night, for I had to keep awake 
to pilot the different companies to their positions at the 
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bridge and along the bank of the creek, taking those off 
duty back to their regiments every two hours; and it had to 
be done very quietly. The General kept his ears open pretty 
nearly all night, and if anything was afoot, he heard it. 

April rst. Maplesville Station, on Alabama & Tennes- 
eee K. RK. 

Marched at daylight. Skirmishing all day, driving them 
slowly but steadily. Near the station Old Maplesville, more 
generally known as Ebenezer Church, we met the enemy 
under General Forrest. Long advanced on the right with 
the Second Division, Upton on the left with our division. 
We could hear the shrill whistle of the locomotives, and 
knew the enemy were being reinforced. Upton ordered 
Winslow’s brigade to charge with the saber, and led them 
himself. 

The Confederates held the crest of a ridge, flanked by a 
deep miry creek, with artillery posted so as to sweep both 
roads. As soon as we developed their position, one could 
have sworn that Forrest was in command. A column was 
advancing to charge our flank. I thought of Guntown, and 
our boys floundering in the Tishomingo, fighting in desper- 
ation for the bridge, as I spurred back at a gallop over the 
dusty road repeating to myself the order at every jump, 
“Tell Rodney for God's sake get his battery up!” When I 
reached the panting artillery horses, Rodney in a flash 
double teamed, and urging them with his saber—the can- 
noneers bending forward in their saddles, the horses strain- 
ing every muscle— gained the hill-top, swung his guns free, 
and sent the shells whirling over our boys, who were fight- 
ing hand to hand in the fields below. By a succession of 
impetuous charges we forced them from the field, dislodged 
them from the heights, and drove them helter skelter five 
miles past Maplesville Station. 

The road was strewn with guns, belts, cartridge boxes, 
coats and hats. ‘Too fast for their goods/” the boys would 
Say. 

The day's events have been so many and so exciting, 
that I cannot record them. It is impossible to record the 
deeds of personal skill and daring. Captain CRraIL was 
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wounded. He is always getting wounded; he is a very 
clever fellow but for that. Captain GILPIN, aide-de-camp, ad- 
vanced with a detachment of the Seventh Ohio Cavalry un- 
der orders to develop the enemy’s line. It was bravely done 
at a great sacrifice, every man being killed or wounded un- 
der the converging fire. The genial captain came out on 
foot, with four or five bullet holes through his coat; if he 
had not dodged one that went through his collar he would 
have staid with his horse—that was not good at dodging. 

Lieutenant VEATCH, with ten of his men, fell as they 
tore away the obstructions to the Confederate battery. In 
justice to the brave artillerymen it should be said, they lost 
their lives first—their guns afterward. 

Sergeant JOHN WALL was shot through the hand that 
held the guidon, but carried it on in the other, and cap- 
tured a Confederate officer. 

Captain John Brown again distinguished himself, cap- 
turing more than his company numbered. 

General UPTON was with Lieutenant BATTIN at the head 
of the Third Iowa Cavalry when they made the last charge at 
Six Mile Creek, and again and again applauded them for 
their gallantry. 

Colonel Noble* was so pleased with the conduct of his 
regiment under the eye of the general that he could hardly 
keep his saddle. Those of us who were with him in the 
Sturgis raid understand why. 

Alexander's brigade of this division made a magnificent 
charge upon a battery, and proved themselves true soldiers 
from first to last. 

General Upton has captured his division. When the fight- 
ing was hottest, he was right there by their side, and they 
know he is a brave man and a skillful general. Their hearts 
are with him. He came here a boy—and has whipped For- 
rest, and they all want to yell when they see him riding 
down the line. 

Our division captured two ten-pounder Parrot guns and 
135 prisoners; the Second Division one gun and two hun- 
dred prisoners. 





*Afterwards Secretary of the Interior in Harrison’s Cabinet. 
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The reinforcements did not have time to get off the cars, 

The Confederates had unloaded a great deal of forage at 
the station, intending to whip us and then feed, but we cap- 
tured every pound of it. There were several Napoleon guns 
on the cars. The prisoners said, “‘We will get them later.” 

While charging, Captain Taylor, our Indiana cavalryman, 
ran up to General Forrest, hit him over the head with his 
saber, and ordered him to surrender. Forrest drew his re- 
volver and shot him dead. Another of our boys followed 
hard after, striking at him with his saber as he ran, and shot 
as he jumped the fence, and thought he wounded him in the 
arm. His men gay he has sworn he will never surrender. 
We spiked the cannon, bent the guns, buried the dead and 
cared for wounded, established hospitals, made preparations 
for comfort, and as night came on, encamped. 

Our headquarters at Dr. Phillips’ fine house. Ate my 
supper and turned in, but was so full of the day’s excitement 
that I could not sleep. In the adjoining room I heard the 
General turn uneasily in his bed, then start up, give orders, 
and in his dreams was fighting the battle over again. When 
I went in his room he said his leg pained. I asked if I 
should get Dr. Carter? Hesaid no. It was just the nerve 
giving him atwinge. I set the candle down and was going, 
when he asked the time. It was after midnight, for the 
guards had been relieved. I told him everything was right, 
and he could rest content with the army he had led that day 
around him. I put out the light, and soon he was breathing 
regularly, and presently fell asleep. 

As I looked from the window, all was quiet where our 
army lay encamped; not a sound came up through the dark- 
ness, and only the light of campfires glimmered in the sky, 
away south toward Selma. 

April 2d. Sunday. Selma, Alabama. 

Left camp at 9:30 A.M. General Croxton, with First Brig- 
ade, Second Division, had marched toward Tuscaloosa to 
intercept Jackson. 

Detached expeditions burned iron works, factories, rolling 
and flour mills, and destroyed millions of dollars worth of 
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cotton. General Upton, with the Fourth Division, took the 
left hand road; General Long with the Second the right. 

Our line of march is along the top of hills that extend to 
the city of Selma. At the head of his division, his face a 
little pale, General Upton is being watched by every soldier 
in the command. 

We passed a “Johnny” leaning against a tree, who had 
received a curious wound; a bullet had cut off the tip of his 
nose, and the blood was trickling down on the leaves. As 
the column passed, I heard an old trooper say: ‘ My friend, 
you put your nose just a leetle too far into this here Rebel- 
lion.”’ 

Yesterday one fellow was shot through his canteen filled 
with molasses, and lost it all. Colonel Noble was struck; 
the bullet dented his saber-belt plate, doubling him up, but 
he was not seriously wounded. Lieutenant Battin caught 
one between his leg and the saddle, grazing his leg and 
plowing through the saddle-flap. - Bullets play some very 
funny tricks; sometimes a Testament or deck of cards will 
deflect a bullet from the heart of some mother’s darling, and 
for that reason one should read his Testament and play cards 
when he goes for a soldier. 

A wide fertile valley below us shows delightfully green, 
and as we march we hear the tinkling of bells, the lowing of 
cattle, and singing of larks in the fields. Stopping here to 
eat my dinner, the indistinct murmur of life on a farm comes 
to my ears like music, 

Went to the head of the column and found it halted in 
full view and range of the enemy’s works at Selma. Gen- 
eral Wilson came up and he and General Upton rode toa 
little skirt of timber and examined the position with their 
field glasses. The fortifications are 600 yards distant, a 
formidable line of forts and earthworks, with palisades ex- 
tending a distance of three miles, with the flanks resting on 
the river, above and below the city. On the left, in our 
front, is a wide stretch of swamp land, into which the road 
runs and disappears In Long's front the country is open, 
except for a line of timber skirting a ravine, through which 
a considerable creek flows. The forts began shelling and 
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we fell back to a point out of range. While the generals 
were consulting, I made a return from the last reports of 
regimental officers of the number of men in the command 
now formed in compact column, waiting for the order to ad- 
vance. 

Order for assault by the Second Division on the Summer- 
field Road and by ours on the Plantersville Road, the signal, 
one gun, at 6 o'clock, to be fired from Rodney’s battery. 

Our last day’s march was pushed so swiftly that no time 
was left Forrest to make disposition of his forces, until we 
closed in on the city. He played his old game, however, 
and a delayed force trying to join the main Confederate col- 
umn made a dash on the train in the rear of the Second 
Division, intending to throw it into confusion. General 
Wilson had provided for that with a regiment on guard 
there, and trumped his little trick. 

When the attack was made on our rear, the Confederates 
sallied out of their works immediately in our front, and the 
Second Division, without waiting for the signal; moved to 
the assault. A sharp volley checked their advance; another 
accompanied by a yell and a charge, drove them back to 
their works; our division moved forward, and the battle 
was on. Volley followed volley; the long loud rattle of our 
Spencers, and the reply by our batteries to the incessant 
heavy booming of guns from the forts. With a cheer, our 
boys charged dismounted across the fields and swamps, over 
rifle pits and embankments, over trenches and palisades, up 
through the battery smoke, on to the parapet, yelling like 
devils. Tearing down obstructions they opened the way. 
Along half of the battle front the strong palisades held, and 
the attack of the Fourth Cavalry was repulsed. 

General Wilson, on his white horse, led forward the 
mounted reserves. At a steady trot the long blue line 
formed across the plain; then spurring to a gallop, the 
ground trembled with the thunder of hoofs, the air scintil- 
lant with the flash of saber blades, the cavalry charge, likea 
tornado let loose, swept through all opposition! Ourcarbines 
and sabers, Yankees and yells, proved too much for the 
Johnnies, and Selma was fairly won! 
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We captured everything they had, and 3,000 prisoners. 
Forrest made his escape along the river road, fleeing with 
his broken army. As they ran, they set fire toa large cotton 
storehouse near the arsenal. The fire spread to barracks 
and ammunition houses, shells exploding and flying in every 
direction; brigades of both divisions in pursuit. The Con- 
federates running for life, jumping their horses over the 
bluffs into the river, our cavalrymen after them to the brink, 
cutting and slashing with their sabers. Soldiers yelling 
vengeance, for some of our men were shot from their saddles 
after entering the city; citizens scared, women and children 
screaming, excitement high everywhere. Of all the nights 
of my experience, this is most like the horrors of war—a 
captured city burning at night, a victorious army advancing, 
and a demoralized one retreating. 

The soldiers, overpowered by weariness, wrapped in their 
blankets, sunk to rest about the streets; thecitizens, exhausted 
by excitement and fear, the cries of their children hushed at 
last, snatching a troubled sleep; the wounded, lulled by 
opiates into forgetfulness of their amputated legs and arms; 
the dead, in their last sleep, with white faces upturned to 
the sky; for the passion, cruelty, bitterness and anguish of 
war, this Sunday night now nearly gone, will be remembered. 
If there is a merciful God in the heavens, He must be look- 
ing down upon this scene in pity. 

April 3d. Selma. 

Up early and out in the city. Several squares burning, 
and soldiers running with the engines, more for amusement 
than to put out the fire, splashing the fire and unlucky citi- 
zens time about. 

Thornton and I rode out to see the battlefield and forts. 
Two lines of breastworks flanked by miry swamps and 
quicksands, rifle pits and stockades, extend around the town. 
The forts are dangerous looking affairs in themselves. 
Deep ditches and sharp palisades protect them on all sides. 
Where our boys could not tear them away or pry them apart, 
they jumped on each other’s backs and scaled them in a 
game of “leap frog.”” Many guns in each, some fine Parrott 
guns. The Confederates got out in sucha hurry that they did 
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not spike them. We broke, spiked, and burned them all. 
Everything is done by strategy on this raid. The Confed- 
erate generals have all been fooled, from Forrest down. 
General Wilson, who looks the dare-devil as he gallops past, 
is as cautious as an old maid. He waits until “the sign is 
right,” then goes in with a dash. He and Upton play into 
each other’s hands as though the thing were all cut and 
dried. It is done so quickly, it is over before you know you 
are hurt. If we had laid siege to Selma, half the command 
would have been killed or wounded. As it was, we have 
lost less than four hundred. We struck them like lightning; 
the thunder-clap was there as soon as the flash; when the 
storm broke, all we had to do was to take them in out of the 
wet. 

From the forts we went to the iron foundry; immense 
machinery, hundreds of guns of all sizes, some very fine 
naval guns, and thousands of shot and shell. 

General Upton is in command of an expedition in pursuit 
of Forrest. 

Everything is progressing smoothly with the great cav- 
alry raid. General Winslow is provost marshal of the city, 
and discipline is strict again. 

Word came that Croxton had defeated Jackson and cap- 
tured Tuscaloosa. 

April gth. Went down to the ordnance train, found 
Thornton, and together we visited the great Selma arsenal, 
but could not pass the guard. However, we looked at the 
shot and shell piled up in great rows, through the long 
shops. From there we went to the stockade, where about 
3,000 prisoners are confined. They prepared this “shebang” 
for our reception. The fair ladies of Selma are busying 
themselves feeding and caring for the captured Confed- 
erates. Our boys sympathize with the Johnnies, and asa 
consequence, walk home with the girls. After a long ride 
around the city, came back to headquarters. 

The large foundry was fired just at dark; shells are ex- 
ploding one after another, then by platoons and squadrons, 
then back to one, and up and away again, never stopping, 
a bright light flashing and wavering, throwing shadows over 
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the housetops, trees, church spires, and in among the col- 
ums that support the balcony over our heads. A few of us 
are sitting together, our chairs tipped back against the pil- 
lars listening to the war music, and chatting. The station 
of the Alabama and Tennessee Railroad with many cars 
and locomotives, is also burning. 

April 5th. The Selma arsenal covers ten acres of ground, 
and is full of all manner of military stores. Thousands of 
boxes of ammunition and caissons ready for shipment—but 
too late! There were rifles, carbines, canned powder, revol- 
vers and muskets—an immense array of stores for killing 
Yankees. We found 500 darkies under orders, piling dry 
lumber and other combustibles for the coming conflagra- 





tion. 

Colonels Lyons and Patterson, who commanded brigades, 
are prisoners ; another officer, as report has it, wants to come 
in and take command of his brigade, which he says is all in 
the stockade. 

zipril 6th, Writing orders concerning our coming march. 
It has been raining all day, the Alabama River is high, and 
we have been delayed preparing the bridge. The river is 
rising ; its current is swift and strong. 

(seneral Wilson went to Cahawba under a flag of truce to 
arrange with Forrest an exchange of prisoners. Found For- 
rest grumpy and unwilling to make terms, but Wilson got the 
information he went after. He expects to recapture the 
prisoners. 

Aprit 7th. Saddled “Charley” and rode out beyond town 
to the forts and works which surround the city. Spent a 
pleasant day following my fancy. Selma isa beautiful place, 
and the war has never been much of a burden to it until our 
Cavalry Corps came in. 

April Sth. General Upton and staff came in with the 
First Brigade, having marched 120 miles and had a skirmish 
with the enemy near Summerfield. They found a captain 
and a dozen men, scouts of ours, dead; they had been killed 
outright in a barn where they were asleep. General Wilson 
has sent Forrest word that he will retaliate. Surgeon Max- 
well came in from Montevallo, where he had been in charge 
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of our wounded. He met Forrest at Plantersville, who said 
a captain of a charging regiment ran at him with his saber, 
struck him and was trying to run him through, when he shot 
him. The captain belonged to Company “C,” Seventeenth 
Indiana. Forrest said our men showed more gallantry in 
that engagement than he had ever seen. : 

We all drew Confederate clothing and made ready for 
marching. They are concentrating all their forces, intend- 
ing to whip us before we get out of Alabama. 

General Alexander, who is superintending the construc- 





BRIGADIER GENERAL A. J. ALEXANDER, U.S. VOLUNTEERS. 


Major 8th U.S. Cavalry, July 28, 1866; Lieut. Col. 2d U.S. Cavalry, March 20, 1879 
Retired July 3, 1885; Died May 4, 1887. 


tion of the pontoon bridge across the river, narrowly escaped 
with his life to-day. Mike Worley was holding a rope, let- 
ting a log go under; drift-wood was running, and it was hard 
work. The General, provoked with him for not doing it 
right, and in trying to get hold of the rope, lost his footing 
and fell from his skiff into the river. The swift current 
drew him under the pontoons, and he would have drowned 
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as sure as fate, if Worley had not gone down and held to 
him till they were hauled out. It took a brave man to do it. 

April gth. Business in the office finished, went out in 
the city in search of amusement. Went to one of the best 
looking houses in the neighborhood, sat down on the porch 
and began a conversation with Mr. Montford. Told him 
who I was, and the current news at headquarters, and got 
the old gentleman interested, I suppose. He asked me to 
dinner; I declined, but said I would come and take supper 
with him. Heseemed a little surprised, but quickly recover- 
ing said, ‘“‘ Yes, and spend the evening, and I'll have my girls 
sing and play for you.” While we were talking, I saw two 
girl faces peeping from behind the curtain, so I thought I 
would ask Thornton to come too. At the appointed time 
we appeared at the Montford residence; I, in a blue jacket 
and gilt saber-belt, gray trousers above my cavalry boots, 
and wearing a Secesh cap. Thornton is a handsome fellow, 
and in any uniform would take a girl’s eye. 

The old gentleman introduced us to his affectionate 
daughters, the Misses Erminie and Kate. Thornton was at 
once struck with Miss Erminie. We walked in the garden, 
picked flowers, and talked of the beautiful in nature, and all 
that. A sweet faced, elderly lady announced supper, and 
made us welcome, saying that her son was a soldier too, 
pointing to a portrait on the wall, a handsome military figure 
in gray uniform, her eye resting with motherly pride on his 
features. I noticed that they were like her own. 

After supper we were invited to the parlor, and what was 
begun as a piece of soldierly bravado, was likely to end in a 
civilized social call. Waverly novels, handsomely bound, 
were with other books on the table. ‘There is no more ro- 
mance in these days, or I might call you Flora Mclvor,” I 
said to Miss Kate. She had pictured how she and Miss Er- 
mine used to gallop up the river with a gay cavalcade, to 
where the Pearl and Swiftwater joined, and have their pic- 
nics in the woods. ‘‘That,’’ she said, ‘‘was before Brother 
Henry took all our horses and joined Forrest.” Miss Er- 
minie played “The Bonny Blue Flag,” and other Southern 
songs, and then Miss Kate, to her sister’s accompaniment, 
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sang, ‘Tis But an Hour Since First We Met.’ Both girls 
were little Rebels to the finger tips, and said they “hoped we 
would be taken prisoners.”” I told them of a pretty black- 
haired little Rebel, who sat smiling innocently and fishing, 
her Capitola hat thrown carelessly beside her, while our com- 
mand was marching past; but she was counting every com- 
pany, to report our numbers to General Price, and we all nar- 
rowly escaped capture. At this Miss Kate laughed and 
clapped her hands and said: ‘That's what I'd like to do!” 

Perhaps it was because I had on Secesh clothes that I was 
so drawn to her; but she was a beautiful girl, and wore the 
rose that I had given her, and when she sweetly sang, ‘‘ When 
This Cruel War is Over,” she had to promise immediately to 
write the words. At the doorstep she gave me her hand and 
said: ‘If they take you prisoner, I will have my brother 
see that they treat you well.” She turned quickly away, for 
she knew I was reading her face. 

On my way to campI kept humming the refrain, ‘‘ Hopes 
and Fears How Vain,” and trying to recall the tones of her 
voice. Next morning a parcel came, tied with a dainty pink 


ribbon, and the song written in a fine girlish hand, with 
“suit of gray” for “suit of blue,” as it runs in the Northern 


’ 


version, the words “hoping that we meet again’’ under- 
scored, which made tie recipient so sentimental that he was 
unfit for duty all the rest of the day. .We have met again, 
and I found, what I knew I should find, a sweet sincerity 
added to her girlish beauty; but even you, my curious little 
journal, shall not know what words were said. 

The command left Selma at night, crossing the bridge of 
boats. The intense lurid glow of the burning buildings on 
the bank lit up the river, and the long lines of cavalry 
seemed to be marching upon its surface.. It was all nightin 
crossing. In the gray dawn, as the bridge was torn away, 
Generals Wilson and Upton, halting their horses on the brow 
of a little hill, sat looking back to where disaster hung like a 
pall above the stricken city. 

General Wilson thinks the enemy badly crippled, and is 
determined to press on to Columbus, their stronghold in 
Georgia, and give the Confederacy a mortal wound. 
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April roth. Church Hill,. Alabama. 
The late rains had laid the dust, and it was pleasant 
marching. We passed through Benton. At this point 
skirmishing commenced. Where the roads crossed at a 
sharp angle, a regiment of cavalry were making a rush to 
get to the main road, and our boys at close range, poured a 
stream of fire from their carbines, so near that I could see 
the dust fly from their coats where the bullets struck. They 
were gallant fellows, as they rode at a gallop, their long hair 
blowing behind their little Secesh caps. As they leaped the 
fences, it was a goodly sight. 

As we came to the hill, a Confederate officer lay dying 
by the roadside. Jim McCalmont had dismounted and was 
kneeling by his side taking a ring from his finger as I rode 
up. It was set with a stone, that in the morning light 
showed red as the blood that was flowing from a ghastly 
wound in his breast. A swift, vague impression of having 
somewhere seen his face, made me stop. He was holding 
Jim’s hand as he told his name—Captain Henry Montford, 
and begging him in broken words to send the ring to his 
mother, who lived in Selma. Dismounting I went close to 
his side, but could catch only a word or two of what he 
was trying to say. Ina minute he sank back on the ground, 
his face growing pale in the shadow of death, while Jim was 
praying. We marked his grave, and sent his last message 
to his nother. 

This afternoon the Confederates were firing at us from 
the other side of a creek we could not cross. The steep clay 
bluffs were fifteen or twenty feet high, and eaten away by 
the current so that to ford it would be necessary to ride 
belly-deep thirty yards parallel with the bank before a turn 
could be made to ascend the further shore. General Upton 
galloped forward waving his sword and shouting at the top 
of his voice, so that the Confederates could distinctly hear: 
“They are flanking them on the left, Forward!" The ruse 
worked; I could hardly believe my eyes; they all lit out of 
there like a flock of wild ducks. There was nobody be- 
low the bend of the stream on their left but our head- 
quarters bugler, blowing for all he was worth, and an orderly 
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raising the devil among the corn-stalks! A battalion of 
men behind a slight breastwork could have held it against 
a brigade. 

Camped at dark. Our new darkey foraged extensively 
and got us a good supper. 

Headquarters at General Robinson's, who owns a fine 
plantation. He is in the Confederate army. His darkeys 
had taken all the horses and mules, and hid in the swamps. 

Writing late to-night orders of march for to-morrow, and 
an order for the punishment by flogging of a soldier of the 
command. When preparing General Upton’s explanatory 
order to the soldiers, I made bold to say to him, that disci- 
pline was necessary, but I thought it should be lawfully en- 
forced; if we all got our deserts none of us would escape 
whipping. “The man,” he explained, “had broken into a 
house, threatened the women, and stolen jewelry. Such 
things were not to be tolerated by Christian soldiers, and he 
intended to make an example of him. We could and would 
take the last pound of food if it were needed, but thieving 
must be stopped.” I then hada copy of Burns in my pocket, 
that I had “confiscated,” and felt very uncomfortable. 

April 11th. Lowndesborough, Alabama. 

Our division marched at daylight. The provost marshal 
led the soldier out with a detail to flog him. In attempting 
to tie him, he broke away. A party mounted and pursued 
him a quarter of a mile, overtook him and brought him ° 
back, tied him to a tree and gave him forty lashes upon his 
bare back, as the column was passing; then his hands were 
tied behind him, and a placard placed upon his breast, upon 
which was written in large letters: ‘Flogged for Stealing.” 
He was made to face the command till all had passed. 

These great forests of long-leaf pine, through which we 
march in a semi-twilight, are cushioned by the fallen 
needles, deadening the beat of hoofs; and a low continuous 
murmur is rising and falling around us like the sound of the 
distant surf. 

We had not marched far before we came to Big Swamp 
River ; here we rested for an hour while the engineers were 
repairing the corduroy road, and then we began navigation 
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swampward. Of all the swamps I ever experienced, this is 
the swampiest. Majestic trees with hanging moss, tower 
above the gloomy waters, while a rank growth of juniper, 
nightshade and all manner of climbing and creeping shrubs 
and vines choke up the road and render it almost impenetra- 
ble. Thecountry around is low and marshy, often flooded for 
miles by the rising river, which, when falling, leaves a bed of 
quicksand and morass, broken and tangled weeds and vines, 
twined fantastically about the gnarled roots, making the 
somber forest sublimely dreary. 

Our division was all day crossing, and when halted upon 
the opposite side, presented a muddy spectacle. 

After leaving ‘‘ The Big Swamp” we came up into some 
very fine country, where we halted upon a rich plantation and 
rested for two hours. At 4:30 P. M. we reached the beau- 
tiful little town of Lowndesborough, finely situated upon 
the mountain, and surrounded by lovely and picturesque 


country. 
We camped near town, while the pioneer corps is bridg- 
ing a bayou ahead for our march to-morrow. 


The citizens tell us that General Lee telegraphed that 
he had evacuated Richmond and was moving in the direc- 
tion of Danville. The news was announced, and the whole 
army is cheering. 

April 12th. Montgomery. Our division marched at day- 
light. The Confederates in advance destroying bridges 
and throwing up obstructions in our road; and at every con- 
venient position skirmishing, losing two or three men on 
each side. 

To-day we built a novel bridge over one of these creeks. 
Our artillery mired down, and it was impossible for a col- 
umn to ford. General Upton ordered every trooper to carry 
a fence rail on his shoulder, and when we came to the 
crossing we found a couple of heavy artillery caissons in 
mid-stream, for a foundation, and on them rested two forked 
pine trees for piers, across which ran sapling stringers; 
every man threw his fence rail for a flooring, and swaying, 
and swinging the command crossed the rude bridge. I do 
not believe anybody ever saw that done before; it held all 
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right, and with drawn sabers we deployed and whipped the 
Johnnies in the open. 

Plantations we have passed to-day are fenced with Mex- 
ican rose-hedges, that offer almost as much defense as the 
osage orange. Now that they are blooming, it is a beau- 
tiful sight to see them, as far as the eye can reach, in long 
red and white lines. As they run parallel with the road, 
the gates and bars opening through them at intervals, serve 
well as places of ingress and egress for our flankers. 

Passed forts and rifle pits; making a wide detour to avoid 
the intense heat of burning mountains of cotton, we ascended 
the hill overlooking the city of Montgomery. 

General Wilson came up just as we were entering. 
There, before us was the State capital, the first capital of the 
Confederate States; now, from the dome, floated the ‘old 
flag!” In a moment every hat and cap flew off, and three 
cheers, loud and long, were given! The town took up the 
echoes as old familiar sounds; and the people seemed to 
live as of yore, under the “Stars and Stripes!” The town 
was surrendered to General McCook; General Wilson and our 
officers went to his headquarters and had a jovial time. Col- 
onel LaGrange, whose brigade has been temporarily at- 
tached to our division, had a slight engagement and cap- 
tured a number of prisoners and battle-flags from Generals 
Adams and Buford. They did not offer much resistance, as 
they do not intend to make a stand until they reach Colum- 
bus, where they are concentrating their forces. 

We captured a dispatch from Jeff Davis, which reads: 
“Governor Watts asks help at Montgomery. Says, with the 
troops that can be spared from Georgia, he can save Mont- 
gomery, retake Selma and save Mobile!” All this might 
have happened, but it didn’t! Before His Excellency left 
his capital, he had seen the handwriting on the wall. 

April 13th. Montgomery. 

We remain in camp here all day. It is a beautiful city 
on the high banks of the Alabama River. lEarly in the 
morning I employed my leisure in exploring. In a fine old 
church I found a darkey sweeping and made him pump for 
me while I played the organ. It sounded magnificently to 
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one who cannot strike a dozen notes in order, and as there 
was no one there but the darkey to comment, I ran my 
fingers up and down the key-board in lively style, then 
pulled out the stops and let it have it, rolling out billows of 
sound that made the old church tremble. It brought the 
darkey up with eyes rolling: ‘“’Deed, suh, dat’s suttinly dif- 
funt fum any playin’I evak heard!” “That’sacavalry fugue 
with artillery accompaniment,” I said, “and the only one of 
the kind.” ‘Golly, Gosh, Massa Capting, how yo done fool 
pore ole Ben.” 

The Confederates, before they left, set fire to an immense 
amount of cotton to prevent it falling into our hands; but 
very much remains stored, because the blockade has been 
effectual. 

We burned the nitre mills and all government stores, but 
as the town was surrendered, no private property was dis- 
turbed. 

Our headquarters at a country villa a mile from town. 
Magnificent gardens and groves surround the house, and 
beautiful flowers bloom everywhere. The negro cabins, 
barns, stables, cribs and stacks are scattered profusely for 
miles over the land adjoining, and the happy, jolly darkeys 
come in groups to wonder and gaze. This evening our band 
began playing. At the first toot here came the darkeys, all 
ages, sizes and complexions, from a deep black to a light 
saddle-color, swarming with open eyes and mouths, crowd- 
ing along the fences on tip-toe. To-night is a jubilee in 
their cabins. Wecan hear them dancing, fiddling, singing 
and laughing. They make a curious musical instrument of 
“cane reeds,’ and the darkey that performs the loudest, is 
the grand mogul of the assembly. 

We are ordered to march to-morrow. 

April 14th. Cowles’ plantation. 

Marched at daylight, Second Brigade, First Division, in 
advance. Colonel LaGrange looks natural, and has the same 
determined style of riding. Our regiment and the First 
Wisconsin were at one time brigaded together under Gen- 
eral George E. Waring, and were almost like brothers on 
our raids through Missouri and Arkansas. Met an old friend, 
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now adjutant of the regiment, who tells me there are only a 
few of the old First Wisconsin left. 

The Confederates have been throwing up rail piles and 
brush defenses every few miles; when our boys come within 
range, they begin firing, and then run and join their com- 
mand; another party takes their place, and so the thing 
goes. We had five men killed to-day. 

April 15th. Buchannan’s plantation. 

Marched at 5 A. M. over some very fine country. Came 
through Tuskeegee, a beautiful town situated up among the 
hills. The principal citizens came out and surrendered the 
town, and their good ladies and daughters came thronging 
out to see us and were quite friendly, surprised and thank- 
ful that we did not charge upon them with our sabers, yell- 
ing and swearing, as they expected us to do from all reports. 

The Confederates in our advance are burning bridges 
and piling rails as usual. We saved the most important 
bridges by charging down before they had time to fire 
them. We are camping to-night on a fine plantation owned 
by an old Confederate. Plenty to eat, drink, and make 
metry over. 

Coming in from detached duty with Colonel Benteen, 
the Third Iowa was deployed on the crest of a hill beyond 
which they were skirmishing. Benteen had his leg thrown 
nonchalantly over the pommel of his saddle, sitting like a 
Centaur, heedless of the bullets that cut the bark along side, 
when Captain Morse of the staff came tearing past us down 
the hill, his black, rawboned horse unmanageable, and the 
gallant captain part of the time on his neck and part on the 
crupper, his military cape flapping about his ears, still fur- 
ther frightening the animal he bestrode, like Irving’s head- 
less horseman. “Stick to your critter!’ Benteen, a true son 
of Missouri, called after him. Then some one in the line 
sang out, “Grab a root!’’ which was taken up by the others 
—‘ Grab a root!” in all the tones voices are capable of pro- 
ducing, Pete Lunford’s high piping treble rising above all 
the rest, ‘‘ Wait, darling, till your Mummy comes!” as horse 
and rider shot by and disappeared in the bushes. Benteen 
laid back and yelled with laughter. Of course it was against 
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all military discipline, but you see such a thing but once ina 
campaign. 

April 16th. Sunday. Columbus, Ga. 

Marched at daybreak, crossing a bad swamp just after 
leaving camp. Country is poor, broken and covered with a 
dense growth of stunted pine and oak, and we had to cordu- 
roy much of our road to-day. 

Our advance arrived at Crawford at 9:30 A. M. The 
enemy was here encountered, and slowly driven until at 
noon we arrived in sight of Columbus. The advance of the 
division, under command of Colonel Eggleston of the First 
Ohio, immediately charged to the bridge over the Chatta- 
hoochee, with the intention of securing it. General Upton 
and staff followed immediately. We were standing on a 
little knoll, watching the enemy across the bridge. and as 
they did not fire began to think the place was evacuated, 
when in a moment, every gun in Columbus opened on us. 
We were not a quarter of a mile from their forts, and the 
shot and shell came fast and furious. Two of our head- 
quarters horses were killed. One shell struck our chief 
bugler’s horse, tearing him all to pieces. ‘Then grape and 
canister, more than ever I want to hear again. More horses 
were killed, but fortunately none of us. 

The First Ohio was fighting bravely through the streets 
of Girard, but the bridge in their front was fired before they 
reached it, and there was no alternative but to fall back. 

Glass in hand, General Upton stood like * Patience on a 
monument,” scanning their position until satisfied it was 
impossible to attack successfully from that point, then or- 
dered us to withdraw. I did not stand upon the order of my 
going, but got out of there as fast as “Charley” could take 
me. A bridge that spanned a little ravine had been torn away; 
there was no time to think, and my horse took the gap at a 
tremendous leap; but the distance was too great; he caught 
the opposite bank with his fore feet and held until I flung 
myself over his head. My brave Charley” brought me out 
safely, but I found that he had been wounded by a piece of 
shell that cut a tendon, and it was necessary to kill him and 
thus end his suffering. 
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From a hill, from which I could see every house in Co- 
lumbus, every fort and earthwork, I watched the two armies 
maneuver until it was dark. Columbus is situated on the 
Chattahoochie River, where it flows through a beautiful plain 
at the foot of the mountain. ‘Three bridges span the river; 
one foot bridge, below the town, crossing from Girard; an- 
other foot and railroad bridge, entering the main part of the 
city; and an old forsaken causeway a few miles above the 
town. The lower and upper bridges had been destroyed at 
our approach; only the main bridge remained. It was stuffed 
with cotton, covered with turpentine, ready to be fired, in case 
of our capturing the forts defending it. 

There were two regular forts, with redoubts and rifle pits, 
and abatis protecting them in front and on flank, and in 
front of them a line of earthworks along the lower ridge. 
Forts from across the river had range to these points, and it 
was next to impossible to successfully attack them through 
the valley. 

A dim blue line of hills, as far as the eye can see, encir- 
cles the plain in which the city nestles. 

In the twilight General Upton withdrew the First Brig- 
ade and Rodney’s battery from the line beyond the ridges, 
and marched them, under cover, up beyond the main forts. 

At 9:30 at night the Third Iowa was dismounted, and in 
rear of them the Tenth Missouri was formed, also dismounted, 
and in rear of them the Fourth Iowa, mounted. 

The Third Iowa was ordered forward at a charge, and 
away they went, yelling and shooting down upon the Con- 
federates, who were not expecting an attack from that quar- 
ter or at night, and after a short resistance were driven from 
their first line back to the forts and in among the batteries. 

The Tenth Missouri, supporting the Third Iowa, charged 
over the slashing and abatis, up to the batteries, captured 
them, and charged the flying enemy over the bridge, and in 
the face of the reserves, captured the guns, loaded with grape 
and canister. The charge was so impetuous, and as in the 
night friend and foe could not be told apart, the Confederates 
were panic-stricken and fled in disorder. Then our men 
charged over the bridge intothe city. Major General Howell 
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Cobb fled with the remnants of: his army, and all defense on 
the part of the Confederates ceased by 11 o’clock. Columbus 
was ours! 

A wild exultation seized the soldiers, and I believe our 
division could have whipped anything in the Confederacy. 

It was grand to see and hear the battle at night —all dark 
except when the scene was illuminated by flashes of the guns 
and glaring brilliancy of volleys from forts and rifle pits. So 
near were our men to the batteries that some were made 
blind by the powder flash. There, Captain Miller of Com- 
pany ‘‘D” fell, a shell passing through his side, and he died 
as he said, “like a Christian and a soldier.”” The Confeder- 
ates held stubbornly to their guns until our boys were in 
among them and forced them to surrender. 

The arsenal, foundries, work-shops, the Gunboat /ackson, 
and an immense amount of ammunition were fired. The 
flames from 60,000 bales of cotton blazed up against the 
sky. 

Now that the battle is over, and we have possession of 
the city, strict discipline is enforced. -Contrasted with the 
night we took Selma, it seems very quiet. It was nearly 
midnight when we entered the city, and until morning we 
could hear the slow rumbling of ambulances to the hospital, 
where the surgeons were busy. Our headquarters are at 
the “ Battle House.” 

April 17th. Up early and out in the city. The forts are 
full of prisoners. Prisoners and artillery everywhere. 

General Wilson came to congratulate and compliment 
the Fourth Division. This is Upton’s fight. Our officers 
think the assault and capture of Columbus a brilliant exhi- 
bition of generalship. One thing iscertain. General Upton 
has inspired his men with enthusiasm, and they have confi- 
dence in him. He is quick to see the point of attack, and is 
able on the instant to throw his force with the greatest effect. 
No delay, no dawdling, no mistakes; he strikes quickly and 
surely. Hetold General Wilson that he could now take his 
division and march through the South in any direction. He 
is not given to boasting, and as a military man, is sure of 
what he says. We are masters of the situation. 
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Flying columns north and south served to divert Taylor, 
Forrest, Cobb, and the other generals, so they could not con- 
centrate their forces to oppose us, and they have been out- 
generaled from the start. I do not believe there is an army 
in the world that surpasses these divisions, that now march 
in compact, well-balanced columns, men and horses in per- 
fect form; disciplined, well officered, sure of themselves. It 
would be impossible to stampede them, and it would require 
awful carnage to convince them they were not invincible. 

April 18th. Lowe’s plantation, Georgia. 

Marched at early dawn. First and Second Divisions in 
advance of us. Our division guarding the rear and corps 
train. 

Broken country and a scarcity of water made our march 
necessarily slow, and I had time to stop and chat occasion- 
ally with “ye inhabitants;” the principal question being, 
““What did you-uns come down to fight we-uns for?” ‘You- 
all” and “we all”’ prevail like an epidemic. 

The divisions in our front captured and burned a train, 
also captured many prisoners and animals. Cactus fences 
all along the way, bristling up sharp and tough; they would 
make an excellent abatis. We see an occasional fig tree, and 
many plants and herbs entirely unfamiliar. 

April 19th. Double Bridges, Flint River, Georgia. 

Marched early, crossing both forks of Flint River; one 
forded, the other bridged. Country poor and dusty. An 
orderly bearing dispatches from General Wilson has just 
arrived. He reports: ‘‘We took and occupied Macon last 
night. General Howell Cobb has surrendered. We cap- 
tured many prisoners.” ‘The men are cheering. It looks 
like the end of the war. 

April 20th. In the pine woods in Georgia. 

We ride and fight all day, hardly stopping long enough 
to eat and sleep. The day’s occurrences must be jotted 
down, if at all, by the light of the camp fire. The fellows 
watch me writing, and want to know if I am “making my 
will.” Iam writing history, I tell them. ‘Sacred or pro- 
fane?”’ asks the Major. It might be called profane, I reply. 
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a funny kind of history it will be!” says Lieutenant 
Battin; ‘‘ Put that in it.” 

Who knows, perhaps this road from Waterloo to Macon 
may some day lie before the reader like a map, for things 
are being done. We have marched over it, at all events, 500 
miles; have had some rough and tumble service, our horses 
have fallen off very little, and the men are game as fighting 
cocks, and have taught a new lesson in military tactics. The 
cavalry as now armed and maneuvered is not considered 
merely the eyes and flankers for the infantry and artillery, 
but an effective force against the enemy entrenched, and in 
fortified cities. For us the road will always be memorable, 
winding over hills and mountains, through dark forests and 
green valleys, past cotton fields and plantations, with barns 
and clustering cabins, by rich cities, along shores of rivers, and 
by the margin of brooks half hidden in flowers and grasses, 
past quiet villages and hamlets, beneath the bright blue sky 
that bends with magic in it above the Sunny South. The 
pity of it is that the road is marked by devastation and 
bloodshed and trampled under the rude feet of War. May- 
hap in history, as long as America shall endure, will live the 
scene where Upton fought his battle in the night, and won 
another star; where Wilson, at the head of his cavalry, 
charged a fortified city, a stroke of daring generalship, and 
from the thorn Danger plucked the white flower Victory, 
that all his soldiers wear with him in their hearts! I hope 
the historian may also say: On this road the army of cav- 
alry marched and put an end to the great Rebellion. 

April 21st. Macon, Georgia. 

Crossed the Ocmulgee River on the railroad bridge, and 
camped in East Macon. The town is full of Confederates, 
all friendly under the armistice agreed upon between Gen- 
erals Sherman and Johnston. 

Mobile, the last Confederate foothold on the coast, has 
fallen. General Wilson was right in marching on this line 
instead of striking south from Selma. The end is not far off. 

April 22d. Moved our headquarters to a beautiful green 
sward near the old Fair Ground. Our office is in a confis- 
cated tent, with ropes and flies decidedly ‘“cottonish,” evi- 
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dently once intended, to hold a batch of Johnnies. A fine 
view of the city is presented from here. The Fifth Iowa 
band came over and serenaded, and a pleasant evening was 
spent. 

April 23d. A fire in town last night burned our commis- 
sary and destroyed much of our supplies; all our coffee is 
gone. 

Macon is a great capture, containing all kinds of military 
stores and an immense amount of cotton. If we confiscated 
all the cotton stored in the South it would pay our war debt. 
Vast quantities of it have been destroyed. 

Johnston’s soldiers are coming in, and car-loads of re- 
serves from further South. 

General Upton was discussing with a number of officers 
an incident in one of Napoleon’s campaigns, where a cavalry 
force had cut through the infantry and galloped between the 
opposing lines. ‘What of our discipline?” asked the Gen- 
eral. “If such a thing happened here, what would the 
Fourth Division do?” ‘ Do?" said Captain Morse, mindful 
of his own experience, “They'd stand and yell ‘Grab a root’ 
like a lot of blamed fools!’”” The General did not join in 
the laugh that followed, but went on to press his question in 
that fine, earnest way he has when discussing military prob- 
lems. 

The rumor has just reached us of the assassination of 
President Lincoln! We cannot believe it. 

April 24th. News of Lincoln’s murder confirmed. It 
comes like a stunning blow. The soldiers loved him, and 
grieve for him as though they had lost a father. 

News of peace unsatisfactory and doubtful. We are here 
to put down the Rebellion, if it takes ten years yet, the men 
say. Andersonville is so near that the war isa reality in- 
deed with us. Many of our men who were prisoners and 
escaped, having been lying out in swamps for months, are 
coming in, starved and naked. 

Generals McCook and Alexander came to our headquar- 
ters to-day. 

April 25th. Saddled my horse and crossed the Ocmul- 
gee on the pontoon bridge that General Cobb surrendered 
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with the city. Visited the Macon arsenal and other govern- 
ment buildings, and rode about the city. The cars began 
running to-day. General Winslow came over to head- 
quarters bringing his report and eleven battle flags taken 
from the enemy. After he had gone General Upton spoke 
of his efficient service as provost marshal at Selma, saying, 
“Winslow would make a great quartermaster general.” 
That sounded strange to me. Had he seen him after Gun- 
town re-form the line, and for three days and nights balk 
Forrest of his victory, holding him at bay with the Third 
and Fourth Iowa Cavalry, and bringing the scattered army 
back to Memphis, he would have left out the guwartermaster. 
Winslow has not General Upton’s military genius, nor his 
dash, but he is brave and resolute, and can handle a division 
of cavalry as skillfully as any officer in the service. 

Wrote letters to the Department, transmitting flags and 
other captured trophies. One flag, as fine as I ever saw, it 
was said Mrs. Lincoln had presented to the garrison at 
Selma; another, that Tibbetts of Company “I” captured from 
Austin’s battery, inscribed with the names of battles of 
Shiloh, Chickamauga and Murfreesboro. Each flag had its 
history. I stacked them all in the corner of the tent think- 
ing if they could speak they would have heroic tales to tell. 
Some of them were almost new, but others were torn and 
tattered, lashed by tempests of shot and shell. The fortunes 
of war have separated them from their brave defenders, and 
there is no one to even tell to whom they belonged. They 
have fought their last fight, and made “unconditional sur- 
render.’”’ Never again at the ‘Reveille’ to unfurl in the 
morning light; never at sunset to lower, softly folding upon 
themselves with rustling murmurs to “Retreat.” So I put 
them all away gently, reverently, as becamea soldier. Laid 
unnoted away, lost to those who loved them, their stillness 
to be forever unbroken, unless mayhap their muffled folds 
should stir and thrill to the softly-blown bugles of memory. 

We are in uncertainty, and can hear nothing from the 
North. 

April 26th. ‘To-day I wrote a lot of movements for a new 
system of infantry tactics. General Upon is now busy study- 
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ing a new line formation, and jotting down notes. I told 
him of a company of militia we saw drill “up thar in Mis- 
soura,”’ when ordering a right wheel, the captain shouted: 
“Break in two and swing reound like a gate, swing reound!” 
with emphasis on the word of command, which amused him 
greatly. He said it had the advantage of simplicity. 

April 27th. Stillno communication with the North, save 
through Confederate hands. Everything unsatisfactory. 
Rode over to the city and saw some beautiful houses, one 
the most magnificent in the South, parks, lakes, statuary; 
outside of Tempe’s Vale, one would hardly expect to see any- 
thing more beautiful. 

April 28th. Everything is chaos here, the most extrava- 
gant rumors prevailing among the citizens; no reliable news 
of any kind. The suspense is almost unendurable. Weare 
reduced to about quarter rations, and no coffee, and nobody 
can “soldier” without coffee. Our clothing is worn out, and 
we nearly all wear Confederate uniforms. It is time the war 
was over. 

April 29th. Macon, Georgia. 

Rode over to General Winslow's headquarters, making 
quite a little tour through the city. The citizens seem 
friendly and most of the soldiers, though some of them are 
moody and cherish resentment. Pillaged property is to be 
turned over to the provost marshal. It consists of gold, 
silver, and all manner of trinkets. Fortune favors the brave! 
Rummaging in an old storehouse, I found a little bag of 
coffee, a sample lot it must be, bright yellow grains, inclosed 
in wicker, such as fancy baskets are made of. Lun was in 
an ecstacy while roasting and getting it ready to grind. 
“Let it simper slow,” he insists, which, doubtless is the true 
method of making coffee. We keep it to ourselves, but as 
you can smell it a mile when the wind sits fair, we are likely 
to be besieged by the whole army. 

April 30th. One trait is very noticeable in these Southern 
people, and it sets one a thinking. Certain families in each 
State hold themselves in a kind of superiority above the 
others—an aristocracy of birth; different from Northerners, 
who think Smith is just as good as Jones, and so is Robin- 
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son. I was talking about this with a nice looking old lady, 
who lives just across from our headquarters. She had re- 
turned my military salute with a stately courtesy, and so I 
stopped to chat with her. The kind old soul listened atten- 
tively while I stood at the gate and ran over the names of 
the Georgia boys that I used to know at “Old Hanover.” 
They had come North to school, and brought a new charm to 
life with their handsome faces and chivalrous ways. There 
was something captivating about their soft Southern accent. 
They taught us how to swim and shoot and fence, and we 
taught them to skate and play football and “hook water- 
melons.” When the war broke out, they all left for home, 
and I had never heard of any of them since. I suppose, I 
said, most of them went into the army. ‘The boys of the 
best families of the South,” she answered, ‘joined the army.” 

Two of the college boys she knew, Eli S. Shorter, of Co- 
lumbus, now an officer in Benning’s brigade, and his cousin, 
Fred Wimberley. This afternoon a servant came over, bear- 
ing a tray with a round something, carefully wrapped, anda 
couple of bottles of Scuppernong wine. Lun looked at the 
tray with curious attention, chuckling to himself, as he 
brought out what he called “a noble plum pudding.” I 
think I shali enlarge my visiting list! 

Northern papers received, with news of Lincoln’s death, 
and the closing scenes of the war. Much dissatisfaction with 
Sherman, because of the armistice with General Johnston. 
We put great confidence in Sherman, and will not believe he 
did other than that he thought just and right. 

May rst. General Grierson has dispatched that his com- 
mand is at Eufaula. General McCook at Tallahassee. Our 
division will probably move to Augusta in a few days. An 
expedition goes down the Savannah River to the ocean. I 
went riding to-day beyond the lines to “Cross Keys,’’ where 
Stoneman fought. 

May 2d. General Long, recovering from his wound re- 
ceived at Selma, has issued a farewell address to his division. 
He is greatly loved by his command. There never was an 
army of better men, or better soldiers than these now break- 
ing up, soon to be lost in civil life. Closely bound by disci- 
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pline, welded together under fire, and working harmoniously 
in a glorious campaign, it is with a feeling of sadness we 
see the end approach. 

May 3d. The First Ohio Cavalry moved to Atlanta to 
receive the surrender and garrison that place. Orders came 
from General Grant to-day to garrison all important posts 
in the South. Our divisions are separating, and we all await 
orders: All Confederate soldiers are ordered to go home 
immediately. 

May 4th. General Wilson brought to our headquarters 
an official notice, received from Washington at noon to-day, 
and he and Upton are conferring. Open questions begin to 
burn like fire; what to do with the children in orphan 
asylums, the poor people, many of whom are starving; our 
relations to the State Legislatures and local authorities; what 
to do with the railroads; food supplies, cotton, clothing; the 
negroes who have followed us, men, women and children 
afoot, on donkeys, in little carts, in a wild flight for freedom. 

Struck our tents; our luggage was hauled to the Atlanta 
depot, but for some cause the train did not go, and we were 
ordered back to camp. We are to go to Augusta to-morrow. 

Generals Wilson and Upton parted company in front of 
the tent, Wilson waving his hand as he rode away. They 
have grown very close together in this campaign. I would 
like to know what fortune has in store for them. General 
Wilson, with his restless energy, would seem to be a born 
soldier of fortune, yet amid all conflicting orders he keeps a 
level head, and is as skillful in administration as he is in the 
field. He has fully justified General Grant’s estimate of him 
when he placed him in command of this army. 

General Upton is a thorough student of military science, 
and is also a master of the details of military life. He is 
quick to see and use the material at hand to accomplish his 
designs. He has the enthusiasm of youth, but he is not rash; 
he has inordinate ambition, but is neither selfish nor cring- 
ing; he believes in himself, yet is neither over-confident nor 
vain. He has fairly won distinction as a soldier; and asa 
soldier, loves his country with passionate devotion. I would 
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like to record the wish that his name may always show 
clear and bright on the roll of fame. 

After General Wilson had gone, General Upton looked 
grave. It is rumored that General Grant is to come here. 
The war ending with such suddenness appears to have jolted 
Sherman and Stanton both off their feet. Secretary Stanton 
should have remembered that Sherman was.an American, as 
patriotic as himself. Sherman was in command of a great 
army, flushed with victory, and was idolized by his soldiers ; 
then was no time to force insult upon a commander. How- 
ever, General Sherman is too good a soldier and too true a 
patriot to be long affected by it. 

Lee's troops are going through here in all directions, a 
thousand a day, for the past week, and Johnston’s men are 
coming in, taking the familiar paths to their homes after long 
years of absence, poorly clad, some on crutches, some with 
empty sleeves, pale-faced from wounds or sickness; the 
anger and bitterness of hate one feels turning into pity, 
when coming back to us in silence, they have no homes to go 
to. I do not wonder that Sherman wanted to give better 
terms than the government at Washington. They have sur- 
rendered, after fighting the thing tothe end. That settles 
it. Now they are Americans and we will be friends again. 
Grant says to Lee, ‘ Take your horses and go home, put ina 
new crop and begin again.”’ ‘That sounds as though Lincoln 
had said it. But there is no good place to begin. They have 
lost all. We must help them start, and keep them from 
starving. I have seen a number of our fellows give 
them money, take their names and postoffice addresses, 
and heard them say to them, ‘We will see you through.” 
The darkeys have worked the little plantations, some patches 
have been kept cultivated ; but it isa mighty lonesome home- 
coming. We are issuing provisions from our stores, and ra- 
tions of meat from captured Confederate beef-cattle; and 
that is as good as Henry Ward Beecher’s beautiful words 
“Forgiveness and Reconciliation.”’ 

May 5th. On the cars for Augusta and Atlanta, Georgia. 

Up early. The Fourth Division marched at daylight. 
Staff officers, after waiting for two hours at the depot, got a 
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train and moved out; five hundred men from the First Brig- 
ade, and about the same number of returning Confederates 
with us. Three engines to our train. It is queer to see us 
all together. Along the way, the people run to their doors 
to see the Johnnies going home, with their handkerchiefs 
ready to wave, but when they see our blue uniforms, they 
drop them, the cheer of welcome for’ the returning soldiers 
dies away on their lips, and we pass silently. The road is 
a desolate one; many soldiers of Lee’s army along the way. 
Had a long chat with two boys who were looking for their 
homes; had served from the beginning in Longstreet’s 
corps. Potomac, Shenandoah, Chickahominy, Chickamauga, 
Richmond, are interesting themes in good hands. Near 
West Point we saw two companies of Stoneman’s cavalry. 
They say they have captured a courier with this pathetic 
message, dated May 3d, from Jefi Davis to his friend Harri- 
son: ‘I leave in an hour; if my horse can stand it, I will 
go on rapidly to Washington, Georgia. All their efforts are 
directed for my capture. My family are safest when far- 
thest from me. I have the bitterest disappointment in regard 
to the feeling of our troops. I would not have any one I 
love dependent upon their resistance against an equal force.” 

We arrived at Augusta at sundown. City full of Con- 
federates. No Federals were ever here before. In front of 
the Planters’ House, in the center of the city, we are great 
curiosities. It seemed to me the whole city was crowding to 
see the Yankees. Major Dee, with his regiment came march- 
ing up and we encamped in the public square. The Gen- 
eral and staff stopped at the Planters’ Hotel. 

May 7th. A gunboat came from Savannah escorting a 
commissary boat loaded with supplies for us from General 
Sherman. We are not forgotten by him at any rate. 

Rode all over the city sight-seeing. Crossed the river 
into South Carolina, from Hamburg to Aiken, chatting with 
citizens gathered on the ‘street corners to deliberate on the 
approach of the Yankees. A company of Confederates, with 
two pieces of artillery, were guarding the bridge, but I came 
back unchallenged. The soldiers will all abide by General 
Lee’s orders. 
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Colonel Jones arrived with the Third Iowa Cavalry. Gen- 
eral Molineux, of the Nineteenth Corps, will relieve General 
Upton. 

Augusta is a beautiful place, but blissfully ignorant of 
the horrors of war. The Yankees are growing in favor. All 
the churches were opened to-day. Generals Fry, Wright, 
Imboden, Ruggles, Basil Duke, Colonel Breckenridge, Ma- 
jors Bigger and Morgan (John’s brother) and a host of other 
Confederate commanders are here. 

Many chats and arguments are kept up between our men 
and the Confederates, for the most part very friendly. Ar- 
senals, foundries, powder-mills and factories, commissary 
and quartermaster stores, and great stores of cotton, in our 
possession. 

May 8th. Augusta. Gold and silver circulating again. 
An auctioneer has been steadily plying his trade across the 
way, and our soldiers and the Confederates intermingle, buy 
cigars and smoke and chat, while the old fellow puffs his 
motley assortment as though he knew his goods were worth 
something. Silver sold at $1,000. Confederate, for $1. I 
saw a Confederate lieutenant buy a box of cigars for $500 
Confederate money, his entire pay for the last seven months 
in the army before Richmond. His right arm had been shot 
away in the closing campaign. 

A flag raising at the arsenal, General Upton giving the 
assembly a little impromptu address, and his terse summing 
up of the results of the war was listened to with deep inter- 
est. No one, on the spur of the moment, could have madea 
better speech. I believe it will not be long until Augusta 
follows Savannah by the same road into the Union. 

May 9th. Augusta. 

Paroling prisoners all day at the court house and city 
hall. Among the number was General Beauregard. 

Took a stroll down the bank of the Savannah River, 
watching the boats floating along with the tide. It is a fine 
night; a fisherman’s beacon fire was flashing out over the 
water and his jolly song echoed around the river bend. 

A reward of $360,000 is offered for the capture of Jeff 
Davis and his companions in flight. We have captured their 
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last trunk line, there are no cars that he can travel on, our 

cavalrymen picket every ford and ferry on both sides of the 

Ocmulgee River, and it is next to impossible for him to escape. 
This is a typical order : 


“ Brigadier General Winslow, Commanding First Brigade. 
‘Keep me informed by courier of the exact movements of 

Jeff Davis, and when you have found the true scent, go for 

him. J. H. WILson.” 


General Vaughn, in command of Jeff Davis’s escort, came 
in to make arrangements for the surrender of his forces, 
consisting of Dibrell’s two brigades, Ferguson’s and Duke’s, 
and Butler’s division of Wade Hampton’s cavalry. They 
started with four thousand men, a hundred boxes of gold, 
and sixty boxes of silver; most of the specie has been dis- 
tributed among the men, many of whom have deserted. 

May roth. On the cars for Atlanta, 9:30 P. M. 

Passing green woods, factories, fields and country villas, 
an occasional farm house with its cluster of negro cabins 
cast its shadow along the landscape, and the lights in the 
windows glitter like fireflies as they flit by. 

Awoke this morning nearing Atlanta. Houses destroyed, 
farms laid waste, burnt ties and twisted rails plainly showed 
Sherman’s onward march. Very strong works around the 
city, flanked by numberless lines of rifle pits, protected by che- 
vaux de frise, the most impenetrable one can imagine. Here 
and there are lonely patches of graves dotting the hillside. 

Established headquarters in what was once a dwelling. 
It is pierced by shot and shellin two or three places. I have 
a room upstairs, and sleep under a hole made by a shell that 
had burst, tearing out the side of the chimney. 

Colonel Eggleston, of the First Ohio, had received the 
surrender of the garrison, arms, stores, etc. 

May 11th. Atlanta is a ruin, not a business house stand- 
ing, and not a dwelling, except a few marked by shot and 
shell—every tree and shrub about our camp scarred and cut 
into grotesque shapes by bullets. All the region isa battle- 
field; lines of reddish-yellow clay earthworks, in every shape 
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known to military science, stretch away as far as sight can 
reach, and torn into shapeless masses by the heavy guns. 

May rath, Out riding over the battlefields, among forts 
and rifle pits, wire fences, slashings and unknown obstruc- 
tions, until both horse and rider were tired out. Dismount- 
ing, I followed the tine of an old fence and found a lot of 
fine ripe strawberries, and feasted, while my horse browsed 
in sweet clover. 

A report has been received of the capture of General 
Bragg. Dispatches keep coming in at all times from scout- 
ing parties after Jeff Davis. We think he cannot escape. 

Citizens came over to see us to night. I do not know 
what for, unless to drive away the loneliness. It must be 
miserable living for the people here. They had a hard time 
of it. It does not seem real to hear them tell their stories. 
Bomb-proofs are scattered through the city, in which, during 
the siege, the affrighted people burrowed like prairie dogs. 
They cut bullets out and sold them to buy bread. The citi- 
zens at Griffin are starving. If it were not for our feeding 
them from our stores, this whole country would perish. 

Governor Brown, of Georgia, was brought a prisoner to 
our headquarters to-day, arrested by order of the Secretary 
of War. 

Soldiers from Lee’s army are passing continually. They 
are all awfully tired of war. I pity the poor boys. General 
Lee has loyally accepted the results of the war, and the 
armies will follow his example. They have followed him, 
God knows, with unfaltering step, without shoes, without 
blankets or food, grim and gaunt, a skeleton host to the last. 
That ends it. 

Captain McCormick, A. C. M., and Major Bird, A. D.C., 
have joined our headquarters. 

The railroad was completely destroyed when Sherman 
was surrounding Atlanta. Blackened embers and beds of 
ashes show where the piles of railroad ties were fired, and 
the rails at white heat, twined around the trees. The little 
pines and oaks alongside are seared and blackened by the 
process, and many have three or more rails twisted around 
them. 
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The Vice-President of the Confederacy, Alexander H. 
Stephens, in poor health and quite feeble, was brought to 
our headquarters, a prisoner. I vacated my room for him 
and came down stairs, where the gold and silver is stored to 
the amount of half a million dollars, which the Confederates 
confiscated and we captured, besides five thousand dollars in 
gold from the Confederate treasure chest. I feel like a buc- 
caneer or a bold brigand in here with this “unsunned heap” 
of treasure. Captain Gilpin has orders to take the State 
funds and deliver to Governor Brownlow, at Nashville. In 
barrels and boxes, it makes a load for two six-mule teams. 

General Winslow is in charge of all the parties at work 
on rebuilding the railroad to Chattanooga. It is nearly fin- 
ished to Cartersville, and our courier line is established from 
the Chattahoochie. We are to ride out there to-morrow to 
note progress. 

I have listened to-day to Alexander H. Stephens in con- 
versation with General Upton, and to their arguments about 
politics and the reconstruction of the Union. Heisa splen- 
did talker, never at a loss for ideas, or fit words in which to 
express them. The line of policy in reconstruction * was the 
main topic. I was impressed with one thing he said, as rub- 
bing his fingers up and down on the back of his hand by way 
of illustration: “Slavery was a sore on the body politic— 
constant friction North and South kept it inflamed.” He 
told us of his interview with Lincoln and Seward at Fortress 
Monroe. He had a high opinion of Mr. Lincoln, and said 
“His murder was the greatest calamity that ever befell a 
people; especially will it be felt by the people of the South.” 
He is a learned man and a deep thinker. While he and the 
General differed widely on many questions, I saw their ad- 
miration was mutual. 

Rode out along the railroad to where our engineer corps 
is bridging the Etowah River. Very few inhabitants in the 
country. Starved out; the last sheaf of oats gone from the 
barn, the last pound of meal from the kitchen, and in the 
smokehouse the ground has been dug over for the salt that 


*A new word that Mr. Stephens used many times in regard to the seceded 
States. 
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had dripped there in curing meat. Passed Marietta—the 
ruins of it—near the base of Kenesaw Mountain, where 
Sherman fought his battle. Many of the killed were left 
unburied, or have been washed out by the rain, for parts of 
skeletons can be seen all about the battlefield. From a dis- 
tance you can see lines of works and rifle-pits ascending the 
rugged mountain, in a winding and tortuous course. I had 
ridden forty-five miles and was tired, but scrambled over 
the rocks and through the scrub pine to the highest peak 
where the fine view of the Blue Ridge range well repaid for 
the rough climb. 

May 13th. Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Stephens is still here at our headquarters. This 
morning I walked with him for an hour among the ruins. 
In one place he pointed out, on a half burnt sign hanging 
above a crumbling wall, the name of an old friend of his, 
and continued in a half soliloquy: ‘I was once a poor boy, 
here on this very spot; the kind women of Georgia picked 
me up out of the street, and gave me an education. All I 
am, I owe to the people of Georgia. I could not desert my 
State. I loved the Union, but J followed my State.” He 
said this with a pathos that went to my heart like a bullet. 
This Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy is no more 
a rebel than I am. 

Captain Armitage came, asking for provisions, especially 
salt, for the citizens in his neighborhood, as they were suf- 
fering for food, saying: ‘People never forgot those who 
were kind to them in adversity.” That sounded like the 
speech of aman. Nothing was said of their having brought 
adversity upon themselves, and nobody thought of alluding 
to it. I believe that nine-tenths of these Southern people 
are glad in their hearts that the national authority has been 
restored. 

Early this morning we sent our mail by courier who 
brought back, among other papers, the farewell address of 
General Forrest to his troops: 


“GAINSVILLE, ALABAMA, May 9g, 1865. 
‘“‘ SOLDIERS:—The troops of thisdepartment have been sur- 
rendered. I do not think it proper to refer to the causes 
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which have reduced us to this extremity. That we are beaten 
isaself evident fact. The cause for which you have braved 
dangers, endured privations and suffering, and made so many 
sacrifices is to-day hopeless. The terms upon which you 
were surrendered are favorable and should be acceptable to 
all. They manifest a spirit of magnanimity and liberality 
on the part of the Federal authorities and should be met on 
our part by faithful compliance. 

“In bidding you farewell, you carry with you my best 
wishes. Without referring in any way to the merits of the 
cause in which we have been engaged, your courage as ex- 
hibited on many hard fought battlefields has elicited the 
respect and admiration of friend and foe. I have never sent 
you on the field where I have been unwilling to go myself, 
nor do I now advise you to a course which I feel myself un- 
willing to pursue. You have been good soldiers, you can be 
good citizens. Obey the laws, preserve your honor, and the 
government to which you have surrendered can afford to be 
and will be magnanimous. ““N. B. FORREST, 

“Lieutenant General.” 


Forrest was our most gallant opponent, whom we have 
fought with varying fortunes for the last three years, through 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabamaand Georgia. He isa born 
leader of cavalrymen, the only:man left in the Confederacy 
who need be feared as a guerilla chief. Marmaduke, * Red” 
Jackson and the smaller fry, could be stamped out inside of 
a month by State troops if they turned to bushwhacking. 
General Sherman’s fears are needless, since Forrest has 
made honorable surrender. There will be no more fighting. 


GENERAL UPTON’S FAREWELL. 


‘Before severing his connection with the command, your 
General desires to express his high appreciation of the 
bravery, endurance and soldierly qualities displayed by the 
officers and men of his division. Leaving Chickasaw on the 
22d of March, as a new organization, and without status in 
the Cavalry Corps, you in one month traversed 600 miles, 
crossed six rivers, met and defeated the enemy at Montevallo, 
capturing 100 prisoners, routed Forrest, Buford and Roddy 
in their chosen position at Ebenezer Church, capturing two 
guns and three hundred prisoners, carried the works in your 
front at Selma, capturing thirteen guns, 1,100 prisoners, and 
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five battle-flags, and finally crowned your success by a night 
assault upon the enemy's entrenchment at Columbus where 
you captured 1,500 prisoners, twenty-four guns, eight battle- 
flags, and vast munitions of war. You arrived at Macon, 
Georgia April 21st, having captured on your march 3,000 
prisoners, thirty-nine pieces of artillery and thirteen battle- 
flags. Whether mounted with the saber, or dismounted 
with the carbine, the brave men of the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Iowa, First and Seventh Ohio and Tenth Missouri 
Cavalry triumphed over the enemy in every conflict. With 
regiments led by brave colonels, and brigades commanded 
with consummate skill and daring, this division, in thirty 
days has won a reputation unsurpassed in the service. 
Though many of you have not received the reward your 
gallantry has entitled you to, you have received the com- 
mendation of your superior officers, and have won the ad- 
miration and gratitude of your countrymen. 

“You return to your homes with the proud consciousness 
of having defended the flag of your country in the hour of 
the greatest national peril, while through your instrumental- 
ity, liberty and civilization have advanced the greatest stride 
recorded in history. 

“The best wishes of your commanding general will ever 
attend you. “E. UPTON, 

“ Brevet Major General, 
Commanding Fourth Division Cavalry Corps.” 


As soon as the Engineer Corps can finish the bridge at 
the river the different regiments of this command will march 
northward. None of us, I suppose, understand what it is to 
disband a great army. The first regiments preparing to go 
home. The First and Seventh Ohio, and Tenth Missouri, 
have just marched past headquarters and cheered the Gen- 
eral. He made them a little speech. He knows what he 
has fought for, and his clear-cut statement went straight to 
the heads and hearts of his soldiers. In every engagement 
they have seen the result of his strict discipline and constant 
drill. By their side under fire, on the lookout for the chance 
to win, and ready on the instant to dash for it; and in camp 
always attentive to their comfort and welfare; their enthu- 
siasm has changed into affectionate regard, so that now it is 
with a feeling akin to sorrow that they part. Colonel Ben- 
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teen, of the Tenth Missouri Cavalry, presented a beautiful 
tribute from his regiment.* 

General Upton has written his official report. A number 
of officers, staff and regimental, are recommended for pro- 
motion for gallantry during the campaign. Most of them, 
however, are thinking more about being mustered out of 














LIEuT.-CoL. F. W. BENTEEN, 10TH MISSOURI CAVALRY. 
Captain 7th U.S. Cavalry, July 28, 1866; Major 9th U.S. Cavalry, December 17, 1882; 
Retired July 1, 1888; Died June 22, 1898; Brevet Brigadier General, U.S. A. 


service than of the honors. Camp life has become very 
irksome. 


Here in these days of waiting, came two letters bearing 
the postmark Selma. One, signed Catharine Symmes Mont- 
*It may be of interest to those of our readers who knew Col. Benteen to 


learn that Upton once wrote of him as the most gallant man he had ever seen 
under fire.—Eviror. 
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ford —heart-broken mother, words and thanks—out of place 
in a soldier’s rude journal, that I shall reverently keep, hop- 
ing that time may heal the wounds of a cruel war, and—is 
it too much to hope?— bring the day when North and South 
shall be again united. The other letter—and I may as well 
out with it—if sweet Kate be willing, I shall do my part to- 
ward that happy reunion. She will not give me an answer, 
she says, ‘until peace is declared.” 

This afternoon, taking General Upton’s farewell order 
with me, I went over to the camp of the Third Iowa, to bid 
my old company good-bye. It was not a pleasant thing to 
do. Lieutenant Battin and the boys were gathered about 
the improvised tents. George Weiney making an attempt 
to sing, “‘ The Lady I Love Will Soon be a Bride,” and much 
more to the same effect; but I thought it did not go off very 
well. It is very plain that they are all impatient at the de- 
lay of orders to be mustered out. Colonel—General Nobie 
it is now, is as proud of his old regiment as he well can be. 
Of the two thousand two hundred and fifty men who 
have been members of the Third Iowa Cavalry, only a few 
comparatively remain to enjoy the welcome home. Not one 
of the number has broughf dishonor to the flag under which 
we fought. This narrative would be incomplete if it failed 
to record the name of Rev. Jas. W. Latham, the faithful 
chaplain of the regiment. I do not know to what church he 
belonged, but he has looked after the sick and wounded, 
consoled the dying and composed for burial the dead. He 
knows where our boys fell, and their friends may be assured 
that their resting-places were hallowed by his prayers. 

It is not easy to sever the ties that for four long years of 
hardship, danger, excitement and delight of soldier life, have 
bound us together. We had talked of the old days, and 
had called up many incidents of our campaigns, and the time 
had come togo. My foot was in the stirrup—no more “ Pre- 
pare to mount!’’ No more “Boots and saddles!’’ The 
thought came almost with the sharpness of a saber thrust. 
‘Good-bye, boys! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

At headquarters General Upton and Major Latta have 
just come in with the word of the capture of Jeff Davis. He 
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will be brought here. General Wilson has issued a congrat- 
ulatory order tothe army. A salute of 200 guns will be fired 
to-morrow morning at sunrise to announce that “PEACE IS 


DECLARED.’ 


THE LAST NIGHT IN CAMP. 


I had walked beyond headquarters till I could dimly see 
the long lines of tents stretching away to the north. A 
boyish tenor voice somewhere was singing : 


“We are tenting to-night on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer.” 


I knew well their thoughts were turning. When the song 
ceased, all was still. The sky, down to the horizon line, was 
crowded so thickly with stars that one could hardly trace 
“The Dipper.” George McCallum came out of his tent to 
sound “Taps.” I stopped to listen. Perhaps he too was 
thinking it was his last good-night bugle call. The notes 
rose and fell, and repeated themselves in plaintive echoes 
among the hills, and floating on until, in other echoes still 
fainter and more tremulous, they lost themselves among the 
stars. Bards have gone from the world. Only the musician 
now has the subtle power to bind as with a spell the hearts 
of an army of men; and to-night it may be, touched by that 
call, their thoughts and feelings attuned to harmony, arose 
even beyond the stars. Good-night! 

May 14th. Atlanta, Georgia. 

I was awakened at 3 A. M. with the word that Mr. Davis 
had arrived. The shrill whistle brought every one within 
hearing down pell mell to the railroad depot. General 
Upton and one of his staff officers were to accompany the 
train to Augusta. The soldiers detailed as additional guards 
were building their fires from the debris of the fallen build- 
ings, throwing on half-burnt signs, door-posts, and window 
frames, and the blaze showed little knots of them along the 
railroad track, looking expectantly toward the cars. As soon 
as the train stopped we went in. The car was full. Mr. 
Davis and his wife were in the third seat; next back of them 
Clay and his wife ; then Postmaster General Reagan, Colonels 
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Johnston and Lubbock, aides; Colonel Harrison, private sec- 
retary; Mrs. Davis’s three children and her brother and sister; 
Lieutenant Hathaway, and others whose names I did not 
learn, and a number of colored servants. A detachment of 
the Fourth Michigan Cavalry under Colonel Pritchard, who 
had captured the party, guarded them. 

They were captured in Southern Georgia, making their 
way to the Florida coast. They had a little camp, two tents 
along side of the wagon, in the pine woods a mile from 
Irwinsville, and were asleep, when our cavalry dashed in on 
them. 

When Colonel Pritchard came up, Mr. Davis was furious. 
“T suppose you consider this a capture,” he exclaimed. 
“Yes,” replied the Colonel. “It is not, it isa ¢heft/ You 
make war on women and children!"’ Colonel Pritchard then 
said, ‘Mr. Davis, you must remember you are a prisoner.” 

The car lamp shone full in his face, and at last I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the captured Confederate chief. An 
erect figure, with a somewhat martial bearing, brown hair 
turning gray, a keen strong face with a pallor in it, smooth 
shaven to below the chin, a look of sorrow about the lines of 
the firm set mouth, a high pale forehead sharply defined 
above cold gray eyes that repelled sympathy. 

When the train moved off, quite a crowd of both Fed- 
eral and Confederate soldiers had gathered. Mr. Davis was 
standing at the car window, with a cold flinty look in his 
eyes as they rested unmoved on the distant hills, a long 
irregular line of earthworks, just growing visible in the 
dawn. Vice-President Stephens begged General Upton to 
let him go North in a separate car; there was bitter feeling 
between them. Governor Brown had no respect for him, he 
told us, and for a year had opposed his measures. Howell 
Cobb felt contempt for his government, the disgrace of its 
termination, and its tyranny while in force, saying it was a 
relief to him to have a restoration of the national authority. 
Both Generals Johnston and Beauregard distrusted as well as 
feared him, and refused further allegiance. General Lee 
had remained true to him to the last, about the only one, 
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as we learned from the officers when we paroled them. 
With Lee’s surrender, he became a fugitive. 

On my way back to headquarters the deserted fires were 
casting shadows that seemed to stalk like gigantic specters 
along the walls, over tumbled and charred roofs and fallen 
chimneys, and I realized that Ihad seentheend. The cause 
was lost! 

. The sun was rising bright above the trenches beyond the 

deserted battle ground as Rodney’s battery came at a trot 
down what had once been a street, swung its guns into posi- 
tion and began firing a national salute. . 

With the roar of guns our flag rose to the top of the staff, 
unfolding all the stars and stripes as it caught the breezes. 

The last campaign was ended. 





RIDING TO HOUNDS WITH CAVALRY OFFICERS 
IN GERMANY. 


By First LizurenANT GORDON JOHNSTON, Tuirp Cavatry. 


THE HUNT. 
HE meet is to be at Isern-hagen at one o’clock, which is 
an hour’s ride from the riding school—alternating 
walk and slow trot. This is always announced for the next 
hunt by the M. F. H. (after the kill) stating clearly the place 
and the time required to reach it at an easy pace. 

The first waking thought of the morning is of your horse, 
and the next is of the weather. In the early grey your 
eyes seek the windows with a prayer that this may not be 
another of the rains such as only Hannover can produce — 
driving sheets of it for hours and all day without a break, 
far worse than the rainy season in the Islands. For you 
get soaked and chilled, your saddle gets slippery, but worst 
of all is the footing, always deep, but now miserable. As 
you gallop along across fields, the narrow sheets of water 
may be only an inch or two deep, or may be ugly holes or 
ditches filled to the brim. The banks of the streams will be 
soggy and either mire you up at the take-off or cave in and 
spill horse and rider head over heels. A big fence doesn’t 
make your heart leap for joy when your mount’s feet are 
skating four ways at once. 

So the clear blue sky and the glow toward the east are 
welcome sights. Then you dress hurriedly and go to the 
stables, anxious for the good report from the groom. ‘Did 
he clean up his oats last night? Did he go after them this 
morning like a hungry horse?” Good! Then your hand 
slips down over the clean, clear-cut tendons, over the joints 
and along the pastern to the hoof. All smooth and cool, and 
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when he playfully drives out with a hind foot as you com- 
plete the inspection, you take it as a good omen. 

It is a pleasant, comfortable feeling to stay for a moment 
to watch his morning toilet. His ears point to you every 
moment or so and his expression seems to say, ‘‘What are 
you watching me soclosely for?’ He throws his head about 
carefully within the limits of the grooming reins and you 
feel sure he has figured it all out. ‘‘Let me see; I was out 
on Tuesday, and my! but we did have arun. The sweat 
was running down my legs in nasty tickling streams, when 
we killed, way over by Kiebitzkriig. Then I remember the 
black coming in on Thursday, mud from his ears to the tip 
of his stumpy tail. The groom was mad, too, because he 
had to wash him all over and then dry him off with towels 
—which takes about two hours, you know. By George, it’s 
Saturday, and my day too! We'll be out with the hounds 
sure. If he’d only let me get among those yelping little 
beasts I'd show them some going, but he never will. I hope 
that big gray horse with the red hussar will try to brush 
by me again. He never would have done it if I hadn’t hit 
that fence over by Krihenwinkel, and between the jolt I got 
on landing and the wind all scared out of me, too, I never 
could catch him again. He thinks a lot of himself, anyhow, 
just because there’s about a spoonful of Arab blood in him.” 

And your eyes run over the smooth curve of his loins, 
the deep-muscled haunches, the long shoulder and powerful 
forearm, with a pervading sense of satisfaction, while your 
mind's eye skims ahead, seeing fences, streams, the big field 
of gay uniforms, the racing hounds, and at last the death in 
some far-away thicket. Of course you must rub his nose 
and pat his neck and say to him, “We do have great times 
together, Old Man, don’t we?”’ 

‘But first it’s trot, trot, trot, around the riding hall on 
other horses, with the hands of the big clock moving eter- 
nally slow toward twelve. The double hurdles, without 
stirrups or reins, don’t even liven up the time, for you feel 
that the ears of all officers riding are listening for the music 
of the hounds; their knees are feeling the long swinging 
hunting gallop. Every now and then you become conscious 
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of the poor instructor who is still talking about tact and 
tempo, feeling the movement of each foot and the finesse of 
aids—also that he is blessing that section out for everything 
he can produce from a language superabundantly provided 
for just such purposes. At last the welcome command, “ First 
trooper to the left, to the left form front. Thank you, gen- 
tlemen,” and he turns disgustedly on his heel as the grooms 
swing open the big doors and the officers peel off their 
horses, leaving the men to catch them. 

There’s a rush for the little canteen window where big 
fat sandwiches are in hot demand—also long glasses of 
creamy foamed beer to wash out the dust of the riding hall 
entirely. Similar streams of officers pour from all the halls 
about the big quadrangle, winds up to the window and trickle 
away toward the big gate by the blacksmith’s shop where 
the stamping of many hoofs can be heard. So there they 
stand—bits, buckles and stirrups gleaming; girths, breast- 
straps and brow-bands fresh and white; with the well worn 
saddles—the hunters, impatient or eager or with assumed 
nonchalance, each according to his character. 

Then it’s mount and take the road. By twos, threes and 
little columns the riders turn their horses’ heads out toward 
the great open plains called the “ Haide.” From little side 
streets others join the column which straggles out as some 
walk and others jog along. The first to strike the eye is 
the uniform. Instead of dull, business-like olive drab you 
may see here not only brilliant and beautiful uniforms, but 
scores of different sorts, for each cavalry regiment wears a 
different one, and I think there are about one hundred regi- 
ments. Of course there are no helmets or jaunty uhlan 
headpieces, which look something like a university mortar 
board cocked over on one side. All wear a cloth cap with a 
visor, much like ours, only a good deal lighter and softer, 
and therefore more comfortable. 

There are the dragoons, uhlans and cuirassiers, all with 
the long frock coat, the tails of which are turned over and 
buttoned to the front edge, leaving the seat clear. The col- 
ors are light blue for the first, and dark for the two last 
named. But the double rows of big metal buttons are either 
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gold or silver, and each has a high collar of a brilliant color, 
red, green, pink, white, yellow, and a piping to match, anda 
cap with a broad band of the same color. The boots are 
either patent leather or highly polished black leather, and 
they are adorned with spurs of many different patterns. 
The hussars are still more picturesque, with their short 
frogged jackets, gold or silver stripes on the trousers, boots 
topped with the same, and they have many combinations of 
colors for both jackets and trousers. There are crimson 
jackets with silver or gold frogs, dark and light blue with 
other combinations, some pleasing, but all striking. The 
black hussars are noticeable, for their uniform is entirely 
black, frogs and all, except the gold stripe on the trousers, 
and these wear a white skull and cross-bones on the front 
of the cap, a distinguishing mark given the regiment a few 
centuries ago. There is a curiously colored brown hussar 
regiment which came by its uniform in an unusual way. It 
seems that Frederick the Great arrived at an old monastery 
during one of his campaigns with this regiment. The uni- 
forms were in awful shape, and so the King asked for cloth 
to make new ones. This was refused. So he forcibly bor- 
rowed from their store rooms their supply kept there for the 
cowls and habits of the monks, and turned it into uniforms; 
and the regiment has used that color ever since. There are 
many interesting regimental stories going back to the time 
of Frederick the Great and his great captains of horse, Seid- 
litz and Ziethen, when cavalry was cavalry, and charged re- 
gardless of theory, and then charged again, reckless of horse- 
flesh, their own necks, and mathematical calculation which 
proved that it could not be done. 

But back to the country road and a glance at th horses. 
The first point to catch the eye is the undoubted evidence of 
blood. I don’t mean the raking, weedy sprinter, but the 
marks of what blood should really mean. The well formed 
head, large, intelligent, game eyes, the wide open space at 
the throat latch, the long, slanting shoulder with rather high 
withers, the long croup but slightly drooped, the solid, hard, 
clean-looking legs, with the tendons standing clear, and the 
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well proportioned hoofs. There was not a large proportion 
thoroughbred, but blood was there in plenty. 

Next, one cannot help noting their condition. They 
looked fit, well fed, well groomed and regularly worked. 
All the equipment gave that same impression of good care 
and fitness. The steel parts were mostly of the naked stuff 
without any patent gloss or preservative, and this means 
daily constant work for grooms, for steel begins to show rust 
spots a few minutes after use in this raw, damp climate. 
The leather was unmistakably of the English oak tanned, 
not polished, but showing a smooth uncracked flexible sur- 
face. 

In the meanwhile we have jogged about six miles, pass- 
ing several little villages and a number of farm houses. 
Some of the latter were realiy only great big brick barns 
which the family divided up with the cattle, pigs, chickens, 
etc., on one side and the living rooms on the other—with 
the hayloft evidently a general depository. Up in the gable 
of every barn or house was a big wooden bullseye target, 
literally plugged full of holes. It seems that the peasants 
are having shooting matches all the time, so for convenience 
sake they locate the target ranges each by his own door. I 
judge that they use a small caliber, low power rifle, for the 
holes seemed to be the same on all targets, and in many cases 
the bullets had not penetrated. The villages are very 
pretty at a distance, with the red brick and tiles always set 
in a clump of fine trees. There was, however, a distinct 
flavor of pig in the air, which made one hurry on to geta 
view. The roads are fine, well built metal beds with always 
the sand bridle-path at one side, just right for cavalry in 
columns of twos, and always bordered with trees, in many 
sections of the country fruit trees. They are well drained, 
with a good ditch on either side. The frequent piles of 
crushed stone along these roads show that constant attention, 
is given them. Each village is responsible for its section in 
ul directions. 

At last we turn a bend, and in the next village ahead we 
see the road full of horses which are being led up and down 


by small boys. As we near it ourselves a horde of the little 
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mites race up shouting “ Onkel, Onkel, festhalten!”” Instead 
of “ Mister” the small boy in Germany calls all strange men 
“Uncle.” They are quite happy to earn two and one-half 
cents for walking your horse. Even the little girls do a 
good business. It is really comical to see a little tow-headed 
mite of a girl, not much higher than his elbow, swinging to 
a great sixteen hand charger for dear life. The men from 
the neighboring farms and villages generally are on hand, 
and walk about looking the horses over with critical eyes, for 
the peasants of Hannover are born lovers of horses and good 
breeders too. Their inherited hatred of the French has its 
foundation chiefly in the fact that the officers quartered in 
Hannover took all of their best blooded stallions and mares 
away, to say nothing of the fact that they forgot to pay any- 
thing —at least so these people say. 

Here in the spacious court of an oldinn is the meet. The 
horses get a rest; the riders light up cigarettes and stroll 
into the ‘guest room”’ with its clean sand-scrubbed floor, and 
tables with solid benches, where the inn-keeper, his wife, and 
all of the daughters are busy with ‘jumping powder,” alias 
“schnapps,” or gin. 

There to one side stands the Lieutenant General, chief 
of the riding school, Excellenz Von P—, a small trimly 
built man with fierce gray mustache. Near him, Colonel 
B—, the commandant, a very determined looking man with 
a restless, rather fierce brown eye. No one upon even first 
sight would question his ability to keep as many lusty lieu- 
tenants as you may choose to give him mighty well in hand. 
He must have come from some place similar to a certain 
State in our country, for he had a mania for wanting to see 
for himself what was going on, and generally managed to 
turn up unexpectedly. The General’s two aides form the 
rest of the group. All are in pink hunting coats, white 
breeches, black boots and hunting caps. On the right arm 
of each, just above the elbow, is a band of black and white, 
the insignia of what is called a “pikor”’ officer, whose duties 
to the riders constituting the field (averaging 150) are quite 
similar to those of a whip to the pack. There are a num- 
ber of these pink-coated pikér officers scattered among the 
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uniforms. One is chosen from each of the second year riding 
section as the best rider and mounted officer. Only these 
and visiting officers are allowed to wear pink coats. Itisa 
most enviable distinction. 

Naturally every one wanders overto the hounds, whostand 
in one corner under the huntsman and whips (who are called 
pikor non-commissioned officers, and also wear the pink coat 
and hunting cap, with the white sergeant’s chevron on the 
right arm). Two of these have great brass horns in the 
form of a circle, which fit snugly over the right shoulder 
and under the left arm. 

The hounds are splendid, sturdy looking fellows of typ- 
ical English form and marking, except that they are notice- 
able for bigness of bone and weight, which the deep going 
of this country demands. They are on good terms with the 
officers, for they have even shared with them the big ban- 
quets at the club. “Why, didn’t a lieutenant general of 
cavalry on the eve of his retirement—for age—mount his 
hunter towards the morning hours and ride at the head of 
our very selves up the curved stairway to the banquet room 
in the second story? And didn’t the officers put us up on 
the long tables and feed us sugar and cheese and ice cream 
and all sorts of things? And didn’t the General, who always 
rode hot on our heels, make his farewell speech from the 
saddle? Of course we know these fellows, and never fail to 
jump up on them with our muddy feet!’’ But all that’s 
another story, and doesn’t belong here unless you are really 
fond of hounds. 

Just here there is a slight commotion, as the master, 
Count K6nigsmarck (whom our officers with the China expe- 
dition may remember) makes his way, with a hitch in his 
gait, to crack his spurs and report to the chef — with another 
hitch in his speech, for he stutters quite badly at times. 

He is worthy of more than a passing notice. It would 
doubtless excite your wonder to figure out how he can walk 
at all if you knew how many bones in his body had been 
broken in steeple chases—and some of them several times 
Iver. For he was one of Germany’s best steeple chase riders 
as well as one of the most daring. He has won many splen 
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did races, and that on some of the most dangerous and un- 
certain horses. One peculiarity of his riding at times at- 
tracted considerable comment. He took his jumps leaning 
forward on landing as well as at the take-off. It was against 
all principles and theories, but the fact remains that his 
mounts jumped well and willingly under him and won races. 
His face shows the gameness, too, for at my first sight of 
him something made me think of a bull-terrier (not mean- 
ing to be uncomplimentary ). 

There comes a whine and a yelp or so from the pack as 
the pikor sergeants mount. Then two of them sound a call 
on the horns, and the master trots off with his precious 
pack. We must wait until the commandant gives us the 
lead, for such a large field requires a good deal of handling. 
Everyone is busy with his last look over bits, girths and 
saddles, and also trying to steady his impatient horse. 

At last the stream of riders crowds down the narrow road 
behind the commandant, pours out into a field, and forms:a 
wide semi-circle back of him. The wagon with the empty 
cage, from which the boar was released some twenty minutes 
before, has pulled off to one side. There the hounds whimper 
and yelp while the whiplashes play among them, for they 
know that the scent lies strong before them. The chef sits 
his beautiful breedy grey quite still except that the grey’s 
head is lifted toward the hounds every moment orso. Then 
in the rear the long line of the field; all horses crazy to be 
off, some plunging and kicking, others stamping or whirling. 
The riders have pulled their caps down tightly and are sit- 
ting deep in their saddles. The expression on every face 
says plainly, ‘Let us off.” 

The master rides back to the field, salutes, and says, 
“Gentlemen, the long stretch of water which you see in our 
immediate front is not a shallow puddle. It is about four 
feet deep in the middle and I advise you to jump and not 
try to gallop through.’’ Then he rides back, salutes the 
chef, and at his sign to the huntsman the hounds break 
eagerly forward, released—and all of a sudden there is a 
wild triumphant burst of music as some forty hounds give 
tongue. They are off with a wild, rushingsweep. And yet 
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did races, and that on some of the most dangerous and un- 
certain horses. One peculiarity of his riding at times at- 
tracted considerable comment. He took his jumps leaning 
forward on landing as well as at the take-off. It was against 
all principles and theories, but the fact remains that his 
mounts jumped well and willingly under him and won races. 
His face shows the gameness, too, for at my first sight of 
him something made me think of a bull-terrier (not mean- 
ing to be uncomplimentary). 

There comes a whine and a yelp or so from the pack as 
the pikor sergeants mount. Then two of them sound a call 
on the horns, and the master trots off with his precious 
pack. We must wait until the commandant gives us the 
lead, for such a large field requires a good deal of handling. 
Everyone is busy with his last look over bits, girths and 
saddles, and also trying to steady his impatient horse. 

At last the stream of riders crowds down the narrow road 
behind the commandant, pours out into a field, and forms a 
wide semi-circle back of him. The wagon with the empty 
cage, from which the boar was released some twenty minutes 
before, has pulled off to one side. There the hounds whimper 
and yelp while the whiplashes play among them, for they 
know that the scent lies strong before them. The chef sits 
his beautiful breedy grey quite still except that the grey’s 
head is lifted toward the hounds every moment orso. Then 
in the rear the long line of the field; all horses crazy to be 
off, some plunging and kicking, others stamping or whirling. 
The riders have pulled their caps down tightly and are sit- 
ting deep in their saddles. The expression on every face 
says plainly, ‘ Let us off.” 

The master rides back to the field, salutes, and says, 
“Gentlemen, the long stretch of water which you see in our 
immediate front is not a shallow puddle. It is about four 
feet deep in the middle and I advise you to jump and not 
try to gallop through.’’ Then he rides back, salutes the 
chef, and at his sign to the huntsman the hounds break 
and all of a sudden there is a 





eagerly forward, released 
wild triumphant burst of music as some forty hounds give 
tongue. They are off with a wild, rushingsweep. And yet 
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we must sit still until that grey gives us the lead. He seems 
to have taken root there, almost. 

Yet here was a moment to figure on that streak of water 
ahead. . There are many such in the low country which are 
only an inch or so deep, and the horses gallop through them. 
I watched the hounds eagerly, for an old hunting proverb 
flashed into my mind, to the effect that wherever hounds try 
to jump water you may race at it, but if they just plunge in 
and go to swimming the rider had better take a pull and a 
look. So I saw them jump for it, though mostly falling 
short, and made up my mind to get early to that place and 
avoid’ the rush, for I had an idea that there would be all 
sorts of a mix-up at that innocent looking puddle only fifty 
yards or so in front of those wildly eager horses. So I told 
my own that he could make his dash all right, with some- 
thing from me to help him get off in a hurry too, and that 
at the edge of that water he must excuse me, but he'd get 
the spurs sharp and hard just back of the girth. 

I did not see the first move of the grey, but the plunge 
ot these horses sounded like a great wave just before break- 
ing. My own hunter shot forward with a mad snort, and to 
my disgust bored down with the bit so that his nose was on 
his knees. Going so, he would not and could not jump. 
There was not a moment to hesitate, so I began to pound the 
spurs in as fast as my heels could work. With all that, his 
head only came up in the last stride before the water. Then 
I called to him and he cleared it twice over. Now he was 
going like mad, but I turned in time to see a long sheet of 
white water shoot up in the sunlight as the line hit. In the 
fleeting glance I saw horses and riders in all sorts of falling 
poses, and then there was something for metodo. My horse 
was wild and racing at a killing pace, boring again. No use 
tearing at his mouth only to jerk what little sense he has for 
the moment out of his head, and wearing oneself out. One 
can only let the seat slip back toward the cantle, lean back 
and keep the legs away from his ribs, and hope that he 
won’t break his fool heart before the hunt really begins. 

But the cry of the hounds in the distance is all that he 
hears; his heart leaps to the joy of the fierce, free pace, and 
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his whole being thrills in the use of the one talent intrusted to 
him by his Creator. Let him go. Soon he will miss the 
hand on the rein that speaks to him, the snug feel of the 
legs that guide and support him, and the seat that gives 
smoothly to his motion. Then his head bobs a time or two, 
the stiff jaw relaxes, I lift him, and he’s mine again. 

There may be riders who take in the view as they gallop, 
and see what other riders and their horses are doing, but for 
me there are only the hounds and hardly more than the nar- 
row vista between the horse’s ears. Just now the thought of 
the Weser River flashes in my mind, and as I think of the 
steep banks and uncertain bottom of that deep little stream 
it occurs to me that we shall probably take it more like a 
submarine than anything else, which thought was not very 
comforting. As luck would have it, however, there was a 
long stretch of clear, open going, nearly two miles I should 
judge, and then he was well in hand, though I had nearly 
ridden the chef down, and his glances were not hospitable, 
to say the least. Here there came a check, thank heaven, 
and what was left of the field, including some empty saddles, 
came up. How wide and flaming red the nostrils showed! 
And how clearly the faces showed which rider loved it and © 
which did not. 

A two mile race and the hunt hasn’t begun. One won- 
ders where that tough old boar, who had freedom until yes- 
terday, is rushing to find it again; over what sort of country 
he will lead these horses, whose heaving flanks plead for 
fair going. 

But a sharp yelp followed by the whole chorus is heard, 
and we’re off again, scrambling into and plunging out of a 
stream which flows between high steep banks, on to a bit of 
level fine grass. An irrigation ditch lined with small brush 
gives us an exhilarating, flying leap, and then all settle 
down to business. There’s many a “donnerwetter” heard 
as we gallop into a pine forest with those nasty low straight- 
out branches. It begins to get swampy, and all veer off along 
a dim wagon road. Then you hear horses plunging in the 
water and nasty black mud. Soon your own horse is plung- 
ing also, with others before and behind, clean up to your 
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stirrups. It is quite a different looking outfit when we strike 
the open again. Many caps are gone, faces are unrecogniz- 
able behind big daubs of mud, and uniforms as well as 
horses have changed color. 

In a moment I held up a bit, for the old beast had taken 
to heavy going, as I feared, and it was telling on my horse. 
About a third of the field had passed me as we swept around 
a corner of the wood, and saw a long, open stretch ahead, 
seamed with fences. My horse’s feet were slipping at every 
stride, but his ears pointed forward at the first fence, as he 
measured his jump and began to tuck his haunches under, 
with shortened stride. 

An officer of uhlans, Count G—, was riding just abreast, 
only a bare horse length away. He rose to the jump first, 
and I heard the timber crash. At the same moment my 
horse hit the top rail hard, and I felt him dropping away 
from under me, but he caught himself quickly and scram- 
bled to his feet. As he rose, I looked over to Count G—. 
His horse had gone clean down. but he had flung himself 
clear, still holding the reins. His horse plunged to his feet, 
and began to drag him. Count G—’s head was just about 
level with the horse’s hind feet, on the right side. I was 
paralyzed for the moment, feeling that something ugly would 
happen. My own horse was for the instant almost out of 
control with excitement over his own close call, and had I 
dashed at the other horse it would only have driven him 
across the rider he was dragging. Then Count G—'s horse 
deliberately kicked him on the top of his bare head. It was 
a most sickening sound. One of the man’s hands quivered 
for a moment in the air, and then fell limply by his still 
body. Riders were leaping or crashing through the fence 
to both sides, but no one seemed to care. When I had 
finally hauled my horse around, the trusty surgeon was there, 
dismounting. He sent an officer for the ambulance, and 


stopped a couple of others. 

There was nothing for me to do, so I followed the broad 
tracks of the field. As we neared the other fences I was 
never so tempted to be unsportsmanlike and take the broken 
ones. But we galloped on, and as the old fellow rose gamely 
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to jump after jump, I felt like throwing my arms round 
his neck, if only it were not such a foolish thing to do. I did 
remember and apologize for many mean things I had done to 
him. The sickening sound of that skull-crushing blow was 
evidently working on me. 

But we were making time, and soon we heard the hounds. 
They had the boar in a thick body of woods, where he was 
evidently picking out a good position for his last stand. 
The hounds gave a different tongue. They were evidently 
worrying him through the thicket, though not yet ready to 
deliver a determined attack. We pushed in behind them to 
get a glimpse, and could see for a moment every now and 
then the big black hulk of the boar, with the lighter forms 
of white and black and tan leaping about. He would whirl 
and make determined rushes, scattering them right and left. 
But the gap he made quickly closed up again. His beady 
eyes were dimmed with red, the lips were drawn back over 
the ugly tusks, and the white foam flecked his neck and 
sides. 

The curtain is soon to drop on the last scene of the boar’s 
life, but I doubt that his angry, blood-shot eyes take in the 
setting. The gloom of a dense thicket in the midst of the 
pines, its stillness broken by the baying hounds, now far 
from musical in tone; the steaming horses stamping and 
plunging through the brush, as eager to see as their riders; 
the brilliant colors of the uniforms all splashed with mud. 

The master rides close on the heels of his hounds, hov- 
ering over them, and ordering riders back with language 
that admits of no misunderstanding. At that the wave of 
black and white and tan breaks over the boar. Some brave 
hound has fastened on a jaw, and then he is literally smoth- 
ered. The master raises his hand to his visor, and the near- 
est officers drop from their horses and rush into the mélée 
—for the one to throw the boar by his left hind leg wins 
the head. One dives into the mass, heaves him over, and 
the master’s foot is on the throat, and the long hunting 
knife drawn. Each rider has bared his right hand, and now 
holding it high above his head shouts, “ Halali! Halali!”’ 
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and the knife does its work, the pikér sergeants beating off 
the hounds. 

The officer who throws the boar gets his head for a trophy, 
so they tumble from their horses and pile in with the hounds 
until one gets the regulation grip. Somehow, I never felt 
the desire to take part in this. 

We had had the sport for which we came out, a splendid 
run across all sorts of country, and now se was facing his 
enemies gamely. Let him die by them, for surely it would 
have been a good death, with his back to a thorn bush and 
the long tusks ripping at the throats which had bayed so 
long on histrack. After all, he had only a hog’s life behind 
him, and the same proposition to face if he lived. 

Now come the formal ceremonies of the “death.”’ The 
boar is dragged out to some little clearing and the hounds 
are collected a few yards in front of him. The liver is cut 
out and sliced up into little pieces and scattered on the 
ground before him. In the meanwhile, the general com- 
manding distributes a sprig of oak leaves to all riders in at 
the death. At a given moment all assemble in a circle 
about the hounds and the boar, which is posed to look as 
lifelike as possible. The pikér sergeants standing before 
the hounds now sound a certain call, and at the last note the 
hounds dash at the boar and growl over the scraps of liver, 
while the field all raise the ungloved right hand and shout 
“Halali.” It means a fine of five marks to keep the right 
glove on from the first ‘“ Halali,” and ten to cross a line be- 
tween the hounds and the boar. Then the master standing 
with one foot on the boar, salutes and announces the place 
and time for the next meet. After this, the senior officer 
present steps out and wishes all ‘‘Weidmann’s Heil,” and all 
reply “ Weidmann’s Gliick.” 

There is now a hurried mounting of horses, and we take 
the homeward trail, always with the hounds leading, and 
some fifteen kilometers to make. In that long ride your 
blood cools off from the excitement of the chase, the sweep- 
ing gallop with the wind in your face, and the manes tossing, 
the music of the hounds, the swing into the air over fences 
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Type of German officer’s charger imported by First Lieutenant Gordon John- 
ston, Third Cavalry. Now used at the mounted service school at Fort Riley. 


Chestnut gelding, five years old, height i6 hands and 24 inches. By Alnak,son 
of Adeptus, out of half bred mare by Landstreicher,son of Nobleman. Registered in 
Prussian stud book in class to which red certificates (for those horses a shade less 
than thoroughbred ) are issued. 


From a snap shot taken by Sergeant Hughes, Hospital Corps, at Fort Riley, 
February 15, 1908. 
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and water, and the kill—but there’s a warm feeling in your 
heart for the horse that has carried you from start to finish. 

As the dusk begins to fall my eye sweeps along the long 
column of twos. The bright colors are toned down by the 
mud of many fields and streams, and the scene is not near as 
gay or picturesque as it was before; but one thing is clear to 
me—these brother officers of a foreign service ride hard and 
true to the line of the hounds. 





THE SABER AND THE CAVALRY. 
By Mayor JOHN BIGELOW, Jr., U. S. Cavatry, Rerirep. 


ie is to be hoped that the interesting article by Captain 

Pritchard, Fifth Cavalry, entitled ‘The Saber,” and 
published in the January number of the JOURNAL, will give 
rise to a brisk and general exchange of views on the vitally 
important subject of which it treats. The following con- 
siderations and comments are the humble contribution of a 
retired cavalryman to this discussion. 

The saber is but one of the three weapons with which 
our cavalry is armed. It is used less than either of the 
other two, and yet it is taken alone as the symbol of that arm 
of the service. There is reason in this partiality. The 
saber is the weapon upon which the cavairy chiefly relies for 
its distinguishing characteristic, forits essential quality. The 
chief weapon of the cavalry is the horse. The saber stands 
for the horse in combat, for the mounted charge, for the 
shock. There are officers in our cavalry who scorn the 
thought of being mounted infantry, but think of the mounted 
charge as a past glory of the cavalry that will never return 
to it. If their ideas prevail our so-called cavalry is not 
cavalry. It is no use for it to display cross sabers, and out- 
shine the infantry and artillery in its uniform; it is es- 
sentially and simply mounted infantry. To be truly cavalry 
it must believe in the mounted charge as the essential thing. 
This does not mean that it must consider it as the most 
important thing. Modern cavalry must expect to fight 
more on foot than on horseback, to use its rifle perhaps a 
hundred times where it uses its saber once, but it must be 
adapted to meet that one case in a hundred, and meet it 
effectively. Dismounted fighting may be ever so common, 
ever so important; it is not essential to cavalry. Cavalry 
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can be cavalry without it, but it cannot be cavalry without 
the ability to fight mounted. The essential difference 
between cavalry and mounted infantry is that the former 
can fight mounted while the latter can not. 

The final aim of mounted drill should be to produce a 
charging line in which every horse may be counted on to 
telescope a horse of the enemy. The trooper should feel 
that he has a contest to settle with his horse before he can 
use his saber; and the collective, wall-like effect which is 
called for in a charge, should result as far as possible from 
every man's moving individually at the proper gait, upon the 
proper ,objective, and depend as little as possible upon 
dressing. 

Horsemanship is agreat thing inacavalry officer, but it will 
not make up for deficiency in drill andtactics. To plan and 
lead an attack requires qualifications which can not be acquired 
without study and the practice of leading men in the charge, 
and should be supplemented with practice in the mélée, the 
rally, the pursuit and the retreat. The writer spent twenty- 
seven years in the cavalry, serving at various posts, under 
troop commanders, squadron commanders and regimental 
commanders. He can not recall an instance of his com- 
manding officer at drill giving the command, “Charge!” O! 
the dreariness and weariness of those ployments and deploy- 
ments, that everlasting getting into position or formation, 
and getting out of it. 

The prominent and effective use that was made of 
mounted infantry in the war in South Africa strengthened 
the opposition to the saber in our army. Influence was at 
work in high quarters which would probably have stripped 
our cavalry of its old symbolic weapon had it not been for 
the resort had to cold steel in the Russo-Japanese War. We 
may feel that we have it with us now to stay during our time. 
The saber and the mounted charge must stand or fall to- 
gether. General Cooke is reported to have said: ‘There is 
no middle ground. * * * We shall have, I say, such 
saber-armed cavalry, or else we shall have mounted infantry, 
using ponies or the still hardier mule.” 
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I have myself, as troop commander, used some of the 
means and methods advocated by Captain Pritchard for 
training cavalry in the use of the saber. I had a straight- 
away track out of doors. But I put all the objects to be hit, 
the heads, posts, etc., in one line. The men took them to 
the right going one way, and to the left returning the other 
way; or (the distance between posts being sufficient) they 
changed sides by crossing the line between posts. 

Every post was round, fixed in the ground, sawed off 
squarely on top, and from the top down—a distance of six 
to ten inches—was padded all around to represent a head. 
The heads for thrusts were covered with black leather -and 
those for cuts with white canvas. They could thus be readily 
distinguished. The two kinds of paddings may have been of 
different composition, [do not remember. The heads on the 
ground were strapped to picket pins which were driven into 
the ground. There were also targets on one side of the line 
of posts to be fired at with the pistol. On special occasions, 
such as tournaments for prizes, I had heads nailed on boards, 
set on the tops of the posts, to be knocked off and replaced by 
attendants. But even then, these arrangements with attend- 
ants hardly seemed necessary. Each run lasted two minutes. 
When a trooper reached the end of the line of posts, he faced 
about and returned, and so kept on running till the time was 
up. I rarely used rings, because they required an attendant, 
and were comparatively hard to provide and rig up. 

Captain Pritchard’s head on a pin, the latter to be cut by 
the saber, is objectionable to my mind on account of its com- 
plexity. A new pin, I understand, has to be provided and 
put in place after each successful cut. If the quartermaster 
furnished the apparatus, including the extra pins, this would 
not be so bad; but there would still be the objectionable ne- 
cessity of an attendant. I cannot see the need of a head at 
all if the exercise consists simply in cutting the pin. Cap- 
tain Pritchard considers the leather head objectionable be- 
cause it favors weak and flat hitting. With my posts one 
can usually tell by looking and listening whether a blow is 
strong or weak, sharp or flat. 
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I cannot agree with Captain Pritchard in giving ‘‘a value 
of, say one-half,’ to points in the manual (port saber, quarte 
point, etc.); as well score a man on the target range for his 
manual of the rifle. That kind of thing must detract in the 
soldier’s mind from the seriousness of the exercise. Shoot- 
ing and sabering should be made as realistic as possible, as 
much as can be like the realthing. The manual of the saber 
is nothing more than a preparation for cutting at heads and 
fencing. When the trooper is in either of these higher stages 
he should not have to think of the preparatory stage. Much 
time may be wasted in perfecting the trooper in the manual 
of the saber and in the saber exercise. There is more or 
less of such waste due to the in¢orporation of these drills in 
the ceremony of parade. It: should be withdrawn from it; 
or, still better, the ceremony itself abolished. Forthe reason 
already given, that the exercise should be as realistic as pos- 
sible, I should not fix the gait. Captain Pritchard would 
make it the regulation gallop. I should let each trooper 
learn by experience how fast he can go and make the max- 
imum of points. Dangerous speeding can be prevented by 
requiring the line to be crossed between posts, as already 
indicated. 

If I understand Captain Pritchard, he advocates the classi- 
fication of cavalrymen throughout the army, by his system 
of marking, as expert, excellent or proficient. Unless the para- 
phernalia necessary to his exercises were furnished by some 
staff department, troops at different posts, being variously 
favored as to these exercises by their post quartermasters and 
post commanders, would not generally compete under sim- 
ilar conditions. But the chief difficulty in the way of such 
classification is, it seems to me, the great difference among 
the men as to their mounts. It would not be fair to classify 
them unless they all had about equally good horses. Judg- 
ing from my experience, this classification would lead to the 
selection of a few suitable horses to be used by all the men 
of a troop, to the greater or less neglect of the other horses 
in the important training which running at heads affords. 

For the development of interest and proficiency in the 
use of the saber I should depend upon fencing at least as 
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much asuponrunningatheads. Itis easier, judging from my 
experience, to get a horse to stand up to a mounted fencer 
than to train him to ride up to a head post, especially where 
the track is out of doors with no enclosure. I was surprised 
to find in the Provisional Regulations for Saber Exercise 
(Par. 96) the phrase, “ Fencing on horseback being generally 
impracticable.” In my experience of about twenty years, off 
and on, as troop commander, I found it generally practicable. 
The principal difficulty that I met with was due to the inferi- 
ority of the fencing outfit furnished by the Ordnance De- 
partment, especially in fencing mounted. The masks are 
too light, and do not sufficiently cover the head; the plastrons 
and gloves, too, do not afford sufficient protection. Aftera 
contest of some duration between squads there were usually 
men laid up for a number of days with swollen wrists or 
bruised heads. The sabers, with their wooden blades, were 
too fragile; they were continually breaking, and apart from 
that they are too light. The weapon used in practice should 
be at least as heavy as the one used inservice. Our fencing 
sabers should be of steel throughout. Thrusting with the 
ordnance saber is too dangerous to be allowed, at least in 
mounted fencing, with only the masks and other protection 
furnished by the Ordnance Department. Even in dis- 
mounted fencing it is hardly safe. As for the single-sticks, 
I would not allow my men to use them. Single-stick exer- 
cise, or practice, is not fencing, and leads in fencing to the 
use of the flat of the blade. 

Classification after the system for marksmanship is per- 
haps desirable in fencing, but is not so necessary to the 
stimulation of the soldier’s interest; and so far as I can see, 
is impracticable. The only classification that seems to me 
practicable and worthy of trial throughout the service, is 
based upon relative, not upon absolute proficiency. It con- 
sists in the determination of.the best fencer or best fencers 
to a certain number, of each troop, and as far as practicable, 
of each squadron, and each regiment. The best fencer or 
fencers of each troop I would designate as troop fencers, the 
best of each squadron as squadron fencers, and the best of 
each regiment as regimental fencers. Each troop, and as far 
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as practicable each squadron, and each regiment, should 
have its fencing squad to represent the organization in col- 
lective contests. 

Within a troop, emulation may be developed by contests 
among the four barrack-room squads. The JOURNAL may 
perhaps help the cause of the saber along by publishing 
rules for saber contests that may be contributed to it, and so 
lead to the formulation of a set of rules that shall be accep- 
table to the service at large. The following set of rules is 
offered as a beginning in this direction. 


PROPOSED RULES FOR COLLECTIVE FENCING CONTESTS. 


1.. Each troop shall be represented by a squad of troop- 
ers and asupernumerary. One member of the squad shall be 
designated as chief of squad. All squads shall be of the 
same size. 

2. Each trooper shall be mounted, and armed and 
equipped as follows: Two sabers (one in reserve), mask, 


plastron, right hand glove (gauntlet on left hand), saddle, 
curb bridle, spurs and leggins. 

Each mask will be surmounted by a paper pompon con- 
forming to pattern furnished the referee, and colored accord- 
ing to troop as follows: 


“«T”—-Red. 
“K”’—Yellow. 
“L,”’— White. 
“M” —Green. 


No saber shall be used that has not been examined and 
approved by the referee. 

3. Each contest shall consist of two preliminary bouts 
and one final, each bout to last two minutes. 

4. Inthe preliminary bouts the squads shall be opposed 
to each other by lot. 

5. The squads winning the preliminary bouts will fence 
with each other as the final bout. 
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6. The squads will be formed facing each other in line 
with one yard between the horses, and ten yards between the 
lines. Ata pistol shot preceded by the call “Ready,” the 
contestants move forward and begin fencing. They con- 
tinue until “Time” is called. Each contestant may choose 
his opponent at any time. 

7. A-contestant shall be disqualified and ruled out: 


(a) If he lose his saber. 

(4) If both of his feet touch the ground at or about the 
same time. 

(c) If he lose his pompon. 

(d@) If he lose all the paper off his pompon. 

(e) If he seize the pompon or any part of the clothing 
or body of an opponent. 

(7) If he strike an opponent with anything but the 
blade of his saber, or by thrusting. 

(g) If he hit an opponent below the plastron or hit an 
unmasked or unarmed opponent (see paragraph 11 follow- 
ing). 

(A) If he deliver a blow after the call “Time.” 

(2) If he go beyond such bounds as may be fixed and 
announced by the referee. 

8. A man who is ruled out in any contest cannot reénter 
or be replaced during the contest. 

9. A contestant who falls out during a bout will not re- 
enter the contest nor be replaced during that bout. Whether 
he shall reénter or be replaced after the bout shall be de- 
termined by the chief of squad with the approval of the 
referee. 

10. Not more than one man shall be replaced in any one 
contest. The final bout may have to be fought with reduced 
numbers, but must start with an equal number on both sides. 
Who shall fall out when necessary to such equality, shall be 
determined by the chief of squad. 

11. A contestant whose saber is broken, and who has 
none in reserve, may procure a new one from one of the 
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judges, each of whom should be provided with one or two 
spare sabers. While thus renewing his saber a contestant 
will be considered as unarmed in the sense of paragraph 7, 
g, preceding. 

12. Any protection that a man chooses to provide for 
his body beside plastron, gloves, and masks, is permitted. 

13. Victory will be awarded to the side that knocks off 
the greater amount of paper. 





RECRUITING. 


By Major GEORGE H. MORGAN, ApjuTant GENERAL. 


OTWITHSTANDING the continuous study of the prob- 
lem of recruiting an army, as presented in its various 
aspects to all officers, it is remarkable how varying are the 
opinions as to the details necessary to eliminate or reduce 
even the evils incident to the present system in our army. 
I personally think that the evils of our present system, its 
impracticability in war, its almost utter breakdown in the 
last few months under very slight stress of peace conditions, 
call for some radical legislation. 

The system of voluntary enlistments produced good re- 
sults under the circumstances prevalent immediately after 
the Civil War, when the conditions of the country were such 
as to cultivate the martial virtues to a considerable degree, 
especially in the South and West. Even then there were 
evils, such as desertion, inability at times to get a sufficient 
number of good men, etc., and which now under the present 
state of society have reached an almost unsupportable stage. 

The word conscription may not have a pleasant sound to 
a free man; neither have several others connected with public 
duty, such as taxes, jury duty, etc.; however, it may be 
shown to be a necessity in war and even in peace, and will 
be carried out cheerfully by some and obediently by the ma- 
jority if made a law. 

Theoretically and democratically there can be no ques- 
tion as to the advisability of filling the depleted ranks of the 
national force by the system based upon a theory of con- 
scription, imposing upon the different States, according to 
population, the burden of service in the army, and theoreti- 
cally requiring the rich man to bear his part of the public 
duty equally with his poorer brother. If a practical method 
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can be invented whereby the system can be developed in 
peace, it should be done, so that the method of recruiting 
may be made familiar to the people and to the officials who 
are intrusted with its details. 

The system must be in charge of the national govern- 
ment, as the army is a national force, but, so far as practical, 
the details may be in the hands of the States interested. 

As a natural result of such a scheme and necessary to its 
successful issue, the regiments of the national army should 
be localized for recruiting purposes; assigning regiments to 
sections in proportion to the population, and also in accord- 
ance with probable aptitude of the people of a section for 
any special arm. 

The army would be made familiar to the people, and 
thus popularized; the crime of desertion would be looked 
at from a local rather than from the vague general view now 
held, and would probably be almost eliminated. A regiment 
of volunteers, with whose history I am familiar, passed 
through its four years of service without a desertion. Its 
record is the proudest memory of a proud State. 

The regiments would be given a station for its home 
battalion, and the entire problem of keeping the strength of 
a regiment in the field would be a scientific work-a-day 
proposition, the details of which when worked out properly 
might spell victory and honor, when under the present system 
the reverse might be possible. 

Thoughtful people all over the world are studying and 
observing the great experiment we are making in popular 
government. There is no doubt but that great minds, lovers 
of mankind, generally have the kindest, most helpful attitude 
towards us, our mistakes, defeats, our victories. One of 
them, commenting upon our obsolete system of volunteering, 
as he designates it, says, remembering the great disgster to 
Germany at Jena, that “the United States probably must be 
compelled. to adopt the conscription system only after some 
such great disaster.” 

Fools learn only by experience; what shall we be desig- 
nated when we do not even learn that way. When the per- 
petuity of human liberty and even our national life may be 
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dependent upon our patriotism and intelligence, should we 
not take seriously a lesson from the experience of other 
States when it has been illustrated by our own, and especially 
when the present method is a failure, and worse? 

There is little local sentiment at present towards the 
upholding of the soldierly idea of honor, which is the foun. 
dation of discipline; see the disrespect shown to the flag, the 
uniform, and, when it dares, by a mob towards the individual 
soldier. 

But the highest reason for the substitution of conscrip- 
tion for volunteering, and the localizing of regiments, is that 
it must be resorted to in war, and can be made to work in 
peace, as the object to be accomplished must be obtained. 
It would be only sanity to abandon the old method proven 
to be inoperative. The present system is unscientific, bar- 
barous, expensive and does not accomplish the object. 

The voluntary system, if persisted in, must be amended 
by making it an object for young men to devote their lives 
to the work; the periods of enlistment must be lengthened 
to at least the old five years term; in other words, the weak- 
ness of the conscription system of short term enlistments 
must not be grafted on the poorer volunteer system; soldiers 
must be relieved from all unmilitary labor; the uniform 
should be made sacred to the service; in short, the military 
esprit must be fostered in all legitimate ways, so that the 
young men of the country who have inclinations towards a 
military life may feel no degradation in enlisting, but will 
have{fon the contrary a pride in belonging to the strong arm 
of the Republic. 

The details necessary to thoroughly carry out a complete 
system of reserves for an army in active service are properly 
to be considered when the system has been announced. 
They are numerous, although well known, and have been 
commented upon, and to some extent in a haphazard man- 
ner have been tried. In a few localities, the suggestion of 
General Schofield in regard to the introduction of the prelim- 
inary drills in the high schools have been carried out. Next 
to the regular military academies at West Point and An- 
napolis, probably the best field for the education of officers for 
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the war army is to be found in the great State universities, 
The total of cadets now undergoing instruction in the prac- 
tical handling of troops in these great battalions is upwards 
of 30,000. When it is remembered that these are of the 
elite of the people, educated men, and when they graduate 
are practically all over twenty-one years of age, it would 
appear that this is the system to encourage, as the education 
is far in advance of that of a young man in the ranks, and 
has not its disadvantages. 

To sum up, in my opinion it is either conscription or a 
matter of money to keep the regular army in working order. 
If the enlistment in a locality drop off, it is because the work- 
ing man in that place gets more for his product than the 
government offers. The government must then do what a 
private employer of labor is required to do; that is, it must 
compete in the labor market for the men. 

The non-commissioned officers and old soldiers forming 
the mainstay of the army in its operations, must be recog- 
nized by pay commensurate with their value. They are not 
ordinary laborers. 

It is true that we might take advantage of the patriotism 
of the people at the outbreak of awar. When moved by the 
causes that have brought it about, the masses rush to the 
ranks; all should be accepted that are physically equipped, 
even though they may present themselves to the extent of 
a million, and although the country we may have a disagree. 
ment with be Venezuela. They should be enlisted for the 
war; when their services can be spared they may easily be 
mustered out, although it might be impossible to get them to 
enlist when the horrors of a long and costly war have been 
fully advertised. 
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For the purpose of indicating the line of thought a brief 
of the argument is added below: 

ie . f 1. Voluntary. 
Enlistments. 1 2. Conscription. 


Better men for the service. 
Break down in war, possible. 
Increased desertion. 


Good points. 


~ 


Voluntary. } Bad points. 


No 


Equality of burden on the people. 
System in keeping up personnel. 
Localizing the recruits. 

Reduction of desertion through local pride. 
Systematizing the instruction. 
Popularizing the army. 


Good points. 


et, 
mewn & 


Conscription. 


Oo 


. Too short service, bad under modern con- 
Bad Poiuts. - ditions. 
Fewer good soldiers proportionally. 


—_— 
i] 





~ 
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Long service. 

System for reserves. 

Good pay, especially for re-enlistments. 
Localizing regiments. 

Home battalions (4th Bat.). 

General Service Corps. 


( 
Essentials for a good Volun- | 
teer Army. } 


On OW ow 


The problem for the United States is to combine the 
good features so far as practicable of the two systems. 
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MARCHING OF CAVALRY IN ROLLING COUNTRY. 


By Major J. T. DICKMAN, Tuirreentu CAVALRY. 


HE march of a cavalry command through undulating 
country, with its ridges, valleys, slopes and level 
stretches, furnishes an interesting problem. The question 
of fatigue of lungs and muscles discourages rapid move- 
ments up hill, and regard for the horse’s feet and legs, as 
well as for the safety and comfort of the rider, precludes 
fast gaits down grade unless the slope be very gentle. It is 
necessary to do a certain amount of trotting to prevent sore 
backs, and it is desirable that progress be smooth, uninter- 
rupted, and reasonably rapid. All this is best accomplished 
by marching with considerable distance between units, the 
smallest intact organization considered being the troop. 

It is a fundamental principle of marching that the gait 
must be uniform throughout a closed unit. This makes it 
imperative that the rate at the head of the unit be such that 
all the troopers can keep up without unusual effort, and that 
all changes of gait be executed simultaneously in accordance 
with command or signal. 

The cavalry Crill regulations fail to prescribe any dis- 
tance between the troops of a squadron at route order in 
column of fours or twos, but close distance is generally as- 
sumed to be nine yards. In paragraph 981, we find that 
“The regulation distance between squadrons, or even troops, 
may be increased to some definite proportion of the size of 
the organization, so that each may maintain a steady gait.” 
In order to study this question with a view to ascertaining 
what distance between units is best for average conditions, 
let us first examine the march of a squadron, closed up. 

Assume length of each troop in column of twos, fifty men 
and two officers, 110 yards. Rate of walk 110 yards per 
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minute, half speed onslopes. Required: Time to march from 
A to B, one mile. (Fig. 1.) 

The head of the squadron will march at half speed from 
A to C, the end of the last troop then reaching the foot of 
the slope at D; time, twelve minutes. Then at full speed 
from C to E, four minutes, and again at half speed from E 
to B, the end of the last troop arriving at F; time, twelve 
minutes. Total time, twenty-eight minutes. 

On level ground the mile would have been passed over in 
sixteen minutes. The slopes, therefore, have caused a loss of 
twelve minutes, and the average rate for the mile was 
reduced from three and three-fourths to two and one-seventh 
miles per hour. Now in rolling country one valley to a mile 
is not above the average, in fact, they often occur with much 
greater frequency. Itis clear that on the ground assumed a 
closed unit larger than a squadron could march only at the 
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FIGURE 1. 


speed maintained on the slopes; also, that when there are 
more than two slopes in a mile, even a small squadron would 
seldom be able to walk at full speed. 

If the command be marching at a trot, it would have to 
take the slow gait as soon as the head reached the slope at A. 
It could trot only between C and E, two minutes, and the 
time for the mile would be twenty-six minutes, making a 
loss of eighteen minutes when compared with the trot ona 
level road. 

While most slopes are not so steep as to reduce the rate 
of walk one half, yet it is evident that in rolling country 
rigid closing up necessitates great delay in the march of 
commands larger than a troop. It may also be said that not 
many bad slopes are 200 yards in length, but it is the fre- 
quency of such obstacles rather than their extent that im- 
pedes progress, for, however short the incline may be, the 
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check will pass through the whole column and its whole length 
will be forced to march at reduced speed. The same is true 
whatever the cause of delay—fording of streams, wading 
through mudholes, crossing railway tracks, etc. The extreme 
case, squadron closed up solid, was taken for sake of illus- 
tration, but the same evils exist in a less degree when dis- 
tances of only nine yards are permitted. 

Let us now consider the march of a squadron with distances. 

Assume that the troops are marching with the maximum 
distance of 110 yards, with authority to diminish it as cir- 
cumstances may require. (Fig. 2.) 

When the end of the leading troop marching at half speed 
has reached A, the head of the second troop will have closed 
up; and when the second troop has passed A, the third troop 
will be closed up, etc. The time required for the end of the 
leading troop to pass the foot of the slope at D, is six minutes. 
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FIGURE 2 







The troop will then march at full walk for seven minutes, 
followed at 110 yards by the second troop as soon as it has 
passed D. In ascending the slope EF the leading troop 
again is overtaken by the second; it will pass F in six minutes, 
and in three minutes more at full walk will complete the 
mile. Time,twenty-two minutes. Compared with the march 
of the closed squadron this is a gain of six minutes, which in 
a day’s march of twenty miles would amount to two hours. 

At the trot, say seven and one-half miles per hour, the 
succeeding troops would gain on the first troop at the rate of 
three yards in every four marched, and as the end of the 
leading troop passes A, the whole squadron will be closed 
up. To prevent retardation of the march at A, and to permit 
the leading troop to start off at a trot from D, distances of 
330 yards would be necessary. There are very few cases in 
which such a degree of extension would be advantageous. 
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The best average distance is one which avoids undue ex- 
tension and at the same time takes up the great majority of 
checks to the march. The commanding officer selects the 
best ground for the trot; if he should come to a bad slope or 
a ford he would naturally sound the walk and wait for a bet- 
ter opportunity to get in the requisite amount of trotting. 
Moreover, on the slopes of average roads progress could be 
kept up at better than half speed, in most cases at two and 
one-half to three miles an hour, which would clear the road 
that much faster for troops following at the road trot. 

For the smooth marching of a squadron in rolling country 
we therefore have the general rule that troops should be sep- 
arated by ¢roop length; in specially uneven country, or for 
rapid marching, the squadron commander may order twice 
that distance. It is understood, of course, that when the 
leading troop is forced to reduce its rate of march, the others 
continue at full speed until they in turn reach the obstacle 
or are closed up, and that the leading troop will resume full 
speed without waiting for the others. ‘The distance between 
troops is thus a fluctuating quantity, varying between zero 
and the maximum authorized. 

In the practical application of this method of marching 
the troops should remain closed up to nine yards until the 
first halt, and they should resume such formation while going 
through cities and upon approaching destination. The squad- 
ron may be closed up at any time by sounding the “assembly.” 
The gaits should be regulated by the squadron commander, 
who may give his orders to the first troop by voice or whistle, 
and to the whole squadron by trumpet. 

The distance between squadrons in a regiment need not 
be greater than that between troops, so far as marching is 
concerned, but increased distances are very desirable for rests 
and when it isnecessary to water on the road. A convenient 
way is to prescribe intervals of ten to fifteen minutes in the 
time of starting the squadrons. 

The principal advantage gained by marching with dis- 
tances is the increase in the rate of progress of the whole, 
in fact, it is the only satisfactory way for a cavalry command 
to get over undulating country. 
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Various objections may be urged against this method of 
marching; forexample: (1) The troops take up too much 
space on the road; (2) they are out of immediate control of 
the commanding officer; and (3) the formation is not suitable 
for tactical reasons. All these objections are valid under 
proper circumstances. In marching towards a battlefield, if 
the number of parallel roads is scarce, it becomes imperative 
to shorten columns. In campaign and at maneuvers, as soon 
as the troops enter the field of possible tactical employment, 
they must be in concentrated formation for the sake of con- 
trol and mobility. But for ordinary road marches in time of 
peace, changes of station, and manyso-called practice marches, 
as well as for movements in time of war at a distance from 
the theater of operations, another consideration is paramount, 
namely, the maintenance of good condition in men and 
horses. If the horses be stove up or have their shoes knocked 
off by trotting or galloping down hill and over rocky roads, 
or if a large proportion of the backs be covered with fester- 
ing sores, the command certainly will not be able to do itself 
justice inemergency. When the time comes for the “utmost 
exertion,’ it has no reserve to draw on. 

The desire to exercise personal control over a large force 
often springs from hoary tradition or false vanity. When 
squadron and troop commanders cannot be trusted to man- 
age their units, the regiment is in a bad way. It will not be 
educated in marching by remaining at all times under the 
eye of the colonel. It is an erroneous principle which sacri- 
fices the efficiency and comfort of a command to the short- 
comings of a few officers. 

After the Civil War, and up to 1893, nearly all the march- 
ing of our cavalry was done ata walk. The regimental train 
consisted of army wagons drawn by six mules. Many of the 
officers endeavored to bring their horses up to the regulation 
gait, four miles per hour; others insisted on a slower gait so 
as to make sure that all the horses could keep up at a walk. 
Nothing more tedious can be imagined than a twenty-five 
mile march on a dusty July day over the plains of the South- 
west at the rate of three and one-half miles an hour, towards 
distant objectives marked by railroad water tanks dancing in 
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the mirage. This class of marches has almost disappeared, 
survivors of that school being only occasionally met with. 

A much larger proportion of the troop and squadron 
commanders of those days had the habit of letting out their 
horses on the march, regardless of what came after them, 
and as they generally had the best walkers, the march for 
the rest of the command became a ‘“‘suzve gui peut,” in which 
most of the horses never walked. This method of marching 
is by no means extinct, as is known from very recent expe- 
rience; it will be found whenever ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness have their opportunity. 

The principles of marching are so simple that it seems a 
waste of time to dwell upon them. Yet the violation of 
these principles cost the government many millions during 
the Civil War—most of the operations being over rolling 
country — has decimated cavalry commands since that period, 
and will in future wars work similar destruction. Young 
cavalry officers of the present generation should familiarize 
themselves with the application of these principles on all 
kinds of ground in order to be able to assist in restraining 
the “horse killers,” sure to be found in many positions in 
future military operations. 


















































FOREIGN HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP. 
By Captain W. C. SHORT, THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 


NOWING the interest that obtains in our cavalry in 
foreign schools of equitation and the number of our 
officers desiring details at these institutions, I am persuaded 
that some of the notes I made from the report of Captain 
Féline on his return from the International Concours Hip- 
pique, which was held at Turin, Italy, in June 1902, will be 
of interest. 

In accepting the opinion of Captain Féline it must be re- 
membered that he is considered the first master in France, 
and that means in all Europe. 

In order that the notes from the report may be the better 
understood, I deem it best to state the object sought in the 
training here at Saumur and the necessity of so much care. 

In the first place, horses and forage are very expensive 
in France, and a big force of cavalry being maintained, it is 
necessary that a horse when purchased be made to serve his 
full purpose, both as regards usefulness and durability. 
The inspection report is not abused here as it is with us, and 
when ten horses are bought, it means ten horses for service 
and foras long as they can be kept on their feet, and with 
the careful training of the officer and the methods of training 
the remount, I must say the results are excellent. 

The objects sought in training the horse are much more 
exacting than in our service, which I will explain in as few - 
words as possible. 

1. The horse must go ahead calmly, boldly and straight, 
at a walk, trot and gallop. 

2. He must lead with the leg desired and change at will 
of rider. 
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3. He must jump boldly and at a brisk gait any reason- 
able obstacle in the open country. 

4. He must be supple and amenable to discipline. 

5. After the training he should be as sound as when he 
commenced, and without blemish as a result of the work he 
has been obliged to undergo. 

All necessary time required for the training is allowed, 
and no military duty is required of the horse until he is 
thoroughly trained. The methods are simple but reason- 
able; the horse is suppled, started well on the walk, trot and 
gallop in the riding hall, all this work being done while 
moving and never in place; the horse, then, is taken outside 
every day for part of his lesson, thus combining the riding 
hall with the outside work. Until the horse is very steady 
all this work is done with the double snaffle. 

The training with the cavesson and longe is a great 
feature, and I must say it wasa revelation tome. Itserves to 
supple, to discipline and to make good, calm jumpers. All 
extremes of training in any direction are eliminated. 

The French, as a rule, have not very good horses to work 
on, and the results obtained with the material at hand are 
due mainly to the splendid training of the officers and the 
traditions of training which have come down for over a cen- 
tury as being the first horsemen in Europe. These tra- 
ditions have also the great value of keeping up uniformity 
in training throughout the French army. 

As to the horses, the thoroughbred is the favorite, but 
they are very expensive here, and when one comes within 
the price fixed for the army, he is not very good or not en- 
tirely sound. 

The thoroughbreds at this school are good, but not excel- 
lent from a point of view of conformation, but they are the 
most pleasant animals to ride that I have ever mounted, this 
being due entirely to their training. 

The next favorite horse with the French is the Anglo- 
Arab, obtained generally by crossing the Arab with the 
thoroughbred or the reverse, and the result is an excellent 
cavalry horse. As many Anglo-Arabs as possible are raised 
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and purchased by the French government for the light 
cavalry. They are less expensive than the thoroughbred. 

The heavy cavalry in France requires a larger horse, and 
for this the favorite is a half-bred horse obtained by crossing 
the thorough-bred with Norman mares; but this cross is diffi- 
cult to obtain because the breeders (as in America) try to 
get a fast trotter and cross their mares with trotting stallions. 
If the horse does not trot fast enough, he is sold to the army, 
and as a consequence, the average half-bred in the French 
army is more of a carriage horse than a saddle animal, and he 
would not do for the saddle at all if it was not for his splen- 
did training. The French government has started a society 
to encourage the raising of a type of horse for the cavalry, 
and prizes are given each year in the different provinces. 
We would do well to follow their example in this respect. 

There is no question but that the Irish horse is the best 
all around weight carrier in the world. He isa saddle horse, 
raised for that purpose, and has none of the carriage horse 
action or conformation, but he is also very expensive and out 
of reach of all but the rich officer. 

One word about the French seat in the saddle. One can 
find it by getting on a bareback horse and letting the legs 
hang down naturally, with the heels a little lower than the 
toe when the stirrups are used. 

When the horse jumps or you wish to push him forward, 
an additional hold is taken on the horse’s sides with the 
upper part of the calf of the leg, the toes being slightly 
turned out. Except in the training of young horses, all the 
work, both in the riding hall and cross-country, is without 
stirrups on the saddle, and consequently one soon learns to 
fall into the calf grip. 

The Concours Hippique was an international contest in - 
equitation held at Turin in 1902. It was open to the world, 
and each of the following nations sent three judges and ten 
contestants from its army, viz: France, Russia, Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Belgium sent three contestants, Spain 
sent one judge, and Norway and Sweden one judge. 

It will be noticed that all great European horse nations 
were represented except England, which was engaged at that 
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time in the Boer War. The judges were all field officers or 
of a higher grade, and were chosen on account of their 
knowledge of equitation. Of the French officers who were 
to contest, five were selected from the riding masters at 
Saumur and five from the army at large. Unfortunately 
these officers were required by their superiors to take 
their half-breds, as being a distinctive horse of their country. 
In spite of this handicap of horseflesh they won almost all 
the prizes, from pure ability in equitation. One of the 
Russian officers who was there and who is now at Saumur as 
a student officer, stated in my presence, that if the Italian 
authorities had not divided the purses for consolation prizes, 
the French officers would have taken almost everything. 

Attention should be called to the fact that one of the 
riding masters now at Saumur won the great international 
cavalry speed contest from Brussels to Ostend on the famous 
little fifteen-hand thoroughbred “Courageux.” I have had 
the pleasure of riding the little champion here at Saumur, 
where he still does his share of duty like any of the other 
horses. 

When the matter of the different systems of equitation 
came up before the class to which I belong, Captain Feline 
read his report on the Concours, and from the notes I took I 
have selected the parts most interesting to us, with the view of 
proving that our War Department is sending our officers to 
the school that produces riders who win from the graduates 
of other schools. Also to show that the system followed at 
Riley, which is on the same lines as at Saumur, should be 
supported and aided by all as being a move in the line of 
improvement. 

Captain Féline stated that he found the Concours itself 
very instructive to a supreme degree, because he was able to 
compare the horsemen and horses of all the powers repre- 
sented. He proceeded to pass them in review successively, 
basing his remarks upon what he knew, what he saw and 
what he learned from talking to the officers of the powers in 
question. 

He began with the Italians, and expressed the opinion 
that they have neglected their training for the love of cross- 
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country riding. ‘Formerly the Italians only practiced 
riding-hall equitation, but at the time of the Concours they 
thought only of cross-country riding and making their horses 
jump anything in sight, without regard to how it was done 
or how many bones were broken.” 

It can therefore be well understood why the Italians had 
no contestants for the prize in training. However, the com- 
mandant of the cavalry school at Pinerols, Italy, made a visit 
to Saumur and went away convinced that the methods prac- 
ticed there were correct, and that a horse could be ridden 
cross-country just as boldly and with less fatigue and wear, 
if he was first suppled and prepared by riding hall work. 
Upon returning to Italy he required his riding masters to 
follow the system at Saumur. 

At the Concours the Italian officers were mounted on 
magnificent Irish horses, that jumped and galloped as saddle 
horses should, and it was not on account of the Norman 
half-breds that the French officers won, but rather to their 
horsemanship, 

The Austrians believe in training, but their method is 
faulty somewhere, as was shown by the fact that they were 
not able to perform all the requirements of the Concours. 
Their horses rushed at their jumps, and the riders were not 
able to give the necessary amount of rein to allow their 
horses’ hind legs to go over free for fear they would bolt. 

However, an Austrian won the contest in training, al- 
though it was not considered that the competition was very 
serious. Only one French officer entered, and his mare, for 
reasons peculiar to her sex, was contracted and without en- 
ergy, and would not respond to the demands of her rider. 
The work in this class was most simpie, and for that reason 
it was difficult to execute well. 

The Austrian horses are of the Anglo-Arab type. The 
German horses brought to the Coucours were not a pretty 
lot, with the exception of one, but that one, an Irish horse, 
was the most beautiful horse present; they were all differ- 
ent, without distinction, and too round. 

The German riders were much criticised at the Concours 
on account of their seat in the saddle, tongs across the 
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wall, and this seat is undoubtedly the cause of their heavy 
hands. They also overdo the use of their aids, and although 
their methods are correct and without any grotesque exhibi- 
tion, yet in comparison with an easy, graceful rider, the Ger- 
man gives you the idea of the difference between an artist 
and an amateur. 

However, if the German officers do not ride well, they all 
ride and ride hard; they hunt and race and court danger on 
horseback all the time, which certainly makes better cavalry- 
men. 

The Emperor is evidently of this opinion, as he sends 
all captains who are to be promoted to major during the year 
to Hannover for a short course, and if they do not care to 
ride, or cannot ride long and fast, they must get out. Captain 
Féline thinks that in order to judge a horseman, it is neces- 
sary to see him ride fast and in jumping, as the difficulties 
on horseback increase as the square of the speed. 

The French government is more severe than the Ger- 
mans with their officers, and each year a class of majors of 
cavalry is sent to Saumur for three months, and they ride the 
same horses over the same country, and just as fast as do the 
lieutenants. 

The Russians came to the Concours with horses of every 
kind and description, and from every country, and to givean 
idea of them it would be necessary to describe each sepa- 
rately. The riders also had as much difference in their meth- 
odsasintheir mounts. Some of them were very good riders, 
but all lacked finish. 

The judges, at the conclusion of the Concours, were 
unanimous in stating that the French officers were incom- 
parably superior to those of any other European cavalry in 
all the branches of equitation, and the most pleasing sou- 
venir which they brought away from Italy was the remem- 
brance of the frank way in which most of their opponents 
came to them and asked the methods to follow in order to 
have such calm and well trained horses. 

Captain Féline stated that he is informed that great prog- 
ress in equitation has been made in all Europe since the 
Concours, but he impressed the class with the necessity of 
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not deviating from the old traditions, and not to follow the 
new fashion of the civilian, to shorten up the stirrups too 
much and to sit like a monkey, or the results for French 
equitation at the next Concours would be entirely different. 

It might be well to call attention to the fact that this 
school is very old, and the good effects of its instruction have 
been felt for many generations in the army, and too much 
cannot be expected from our young school at Riley, but 
eventually we will arrive at a good system, applicable to our 
needs, but this will take time. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when more 
interest will be taken in “our friend, the horse,” in the 
American cavalry. 











THE SADDLE PROBLEM. 


By First LirureNANT GORDON JOHNSTON, Tuirp Cavatry. 


; HE question of ‘sore backs” has been under consider- 

ation and discussion for a long time, and without any 
decided practical results having beenachieved. The service 
saddle has been subjected to repeated attacks, and the writer 
would gladly join in them if he could at the same time bring 
forward a substitute which will answer all demands with 
greater satisfaction. Tocondemn it without offering a better 
is futile. 

To carry our rifle and pack is the point where we are all 
stopped —when it comes to a change. 

However, one way toward results is the examination of 
the fundamental principles involved, a clear understanding 
of the problems and the fixing of a definite objective or ideal 
in our minds. There can scarcely be any doubt but that 
American ingenuity and practical common sense, will find 
the solution. . 

The first question (and that is also far from finding a 
concensus of opinion upon the answer to it) is, “‘What sort 
of a cavalry are we going to have?”’ Shall we be mounted 
infantry trained also for mounted action in battle, or shall 
we be cavalry trained also for the action of mounted infantry 
when the necessity arises. We are practically all of the 
opinion that both actions are necessary and essential, but 
they cannot go evenly in hand without detriment to one or 
the other. In other words, shall ours bea galloping cavalry, 
where celerity, solidity and certainty of striking are our 
objectives, where the horse is a weapon, and where the 
troop, squadron, regiment, brigade or division is also one 
powerful weapon with which a commander may strike a ter- 
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rible blow, whatever the cost may be—where the same 
bodies will upon occasion be capable of dismounted action, 
and may be moved into it at great speed? Or shall our 
prime objective be the dismounted action, with mounted 
action as secondary? 

It is perfectly plain what a wide difference should exist 
in the training, mounting, packing and equipment of cavalry 
for whichever purpose is to predominate. However, the 
consideration of this principle belongs to those who stand 
at our head. 

. Assuming that our principle is to develop along the first 
mentioned line, there arises the more practical detail of the 
principles of saddling, with which this article is primarily 
concerned. We have a given weight to carry and the first 
question to arise—in connection with the saddle—is as to 
the bearing surface upon which this may be distributed. 
Naturally we wish to utilize every inch of it, for the sake of 
our mount, and it is assumed that all consideration is due 
that mount. Having determined as far as practicable the 
form, extent and nature of this bearing surface, the next 
question is to fit the under surface of the saddle to the same 
in such a manner as, first, to prevent injury to the bearing 
surface of the back; second, to interfere the very least with 
him in the performance of his function, and also, naturally, 
to adjust the load in as even a balance as possible and with 
its center of gravity aslowas possible. The latter (referring 
to the load) does not enter into the present paper. 

As to the bearing surface of the back, the restriction 
offered must be used to fix its limits. There must be no 
direct pressure on the withers, nor any restriction of the free 
movement of the upper end of the shoulder blades. That 
constitutes the limit forward. To the sides, a perpendicular 
to the ground, tangent to the sides gives us the technical 
supporting area,.but as we move to the rear we realize that 
pressure on the ribs directly affects the lungs, and conse- 
quently the breathing of the horse. This tendency increases 
particularly after the eighth or last true rib is passed. 

As to the limit of area toward the loins, that is more 
difficult to determine and involves the function or action of 
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the back. At any rate, we see that our bearing or contact 
surface of the under surface of the saddle, and the true sup- 
porting area of the back, assume the form of a triangle de- 
duced from the restrictions offered by the back of the horse 
itself. Now as to the rearward limits. We know that the 
broad flat muscles along either side of the backbone furnish 
a natural supporting area, and it is generally accepted that 
we may not trespass on the loins, because there the back is 
weakest. But there is a still more important restriction, 
which lies in the function and action of the back. 

Saddles are generally fitted, neccessarily, to horses stand- 
ing still. Asa matter of fact, so long as they are standing 
it doesn’t make much difference what sort of a saddle is put 
on. When it comes to the horse in action, the affair has 
quite another aspect. There is a forward and backward slide 
of the shoulder blades, a contraction and expansion of the 
ribs, and a regular undulation of the back. The last is not 
only a most important consideration in this connection, but 
a vital one in all matters pertaining to horsemanship. 

Step for step, stride for stride, there is an upward and a 
downward swing in the back, extending from about the 
eleventh dorsal vertebra clear through the lumbar vertebre. 
The muscles involved in this action are, for the upward 
swing, or arch, principally the psoas magnus and psoas par- 
vus, secondarily the transversus abdominis, rectus abdominis 
and the latissimus dorsi; for the downward swing, prin- 
cipally the longissimus dorsi, and secondarily the multifidus 
spine. Less technically, the former lie under and on both 
sides of the backbone and are attached from the same to the 
hind-quarters; the latter are above the backbone on both 
sides, and the principal one (longissimus dorsi) is one with 
which all are familiar. With this one a horse kicks when 
the front feet are fixed, and rears when the hind ones are on 
the ground. 

It is, however, the deep and absolutely concealed psoas 
magnus, etc., which are most important. They bring the 
haunches under, bring the powers of all the others into a 
position where they may have full play. It may be that this 
is the real explanation of the track saying that “They run 
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in all sorts of form,” and we know that they jump and trot 
in all sorts of forms, too. Let this go as a fact, as it is 
not in place to discuss this function here, especially as I 
hope to offer a more technical paper later on the subject. 

We see at once that this action will have a tendency to 
lift and lower the pommel and cantle of the saddle. The 
further the saddle’s bearing surface extends to the rear the 
more dip or dig will be imparted to the pommel's end, and 
conversely, as the forehand lifts and the back inclines to sink, 
to the cantle end. But if the bearing surface of the cantle 
end of the saddle has an upward curve, and that of the pom- 
mel is so rounded and curved that it will fit into the hollow 
just back of the withers on both sides where it will rest on 
true ribs and muscle, we see that this play is not liable to 
cause injury. The weight on the saddle has this tendency 
also, from the inclination of the back, when the horse is in 
motion, to vary from the horizontal, resulting in tilting first 
one end and then the other. So the saddle should be made 
fast only at one point, and that by way of the girth passing 
over the true ribs and sternum. 

For lack of definite data let us close our triangle by a 
point about the sixteenth vertebra with the under surface 
curving towards the fourteenth. It does seem that our ser- 
vice saddle departs considerably from the above deductions. 
First, the under surface of the side bars is nearly straight, 
and has practically no curve at the ends, thus digging into 
the horse, front and rear—due to the action of the back — 
when the horse is in motion. May we not assume that this 
is at least partially the cause of sore backs? I am leaving 
entirely out of consideration the part played by the rider, 
and saddles which are not properly fitted. Second, the 
quarter straps, binding down the pommel and cantle ends, 
seem to work directly against the natural action of the back, 
and intensify the power of the side bars to cause injury. 
May we not find here also the reason for the slipping of the 
blanket, due to the wave-like undulations forward and rear- 
ward of the back, and the rocking or tilting of the weight 
borne on the saddle, with corresponding digging of the two 
ends? Doesn’t it seem also unfair that we put the horse in 
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a straight-jacket, as it were, tie down the very muscles that 
are most necessary, and then require him to go all gaits and 
to jump, also? 

It goes without saying that the backbone with its thin 
defense must be protected, and that the same defense or 
open gullet should offer some ventilation. When the gullet 
is entirely open, as in the service saddle, we find also two 
heat-producing bodies directly in contact with one another— 
the back of the horse and the seat of the rider. The ten- 
dency will be to maintain at least a fixed degree of heat, if 
not to produce more. Whereas, if a non-conductive substance 
is interposed between these heat producing bodies, with a 
passage of air from pommel to cantle, we see at once that 
the heat will be reduced. The non-conductive layer should 
be utilized to make the seat as comfortable as possible for 
the rider, for the part of his anatomy upon which he sits is 
none too well protected by skin and bone if he sits correctly. 
If it is hard or too uncomfortable, he will, instinctively and 
even unconsciously, attempt to find amore easy position. 
This leads to an improper use of the stirrups, and a pushing 
back against the cantle—thereby digging the cantle end of 
the side bars still deeper into the back, with all the attend- 
ant evils. 

The protection of the back from direct shock is also 
necessary. If anyone thinks that a rider weighing about 
one hundred and fifty pounds can’t hurt a horse by thumping 
on his back he is much mistaken. I am convinced that this 
discomfort to a horse’s back equals that to his mouth in bad 
riding, and is the cause of much misconduct on the horse’s 
part. The construction, therefore, should be such as to 
break this shock as much as possible without raising the 
rider too high from the horse. Furthermore, neither our 
saddle nor girth nor anything else should interfere with the 
rider’s thigh and knee resting smoothly, and finding a secure 
grip, or his lower leg having a constant light feeling of the 
horse’s sides. That the knee and thigh must find an easy, 
secure resting place will hardly be questioned, but the posi- 
tion of the lower leg will probably raise a question in many 
minds. Nevertheless this is a most important principle, and 
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particularly so for military riding, where only one hand is 

free to do the riding. The reins guide the forehand, but 

the lower leg the haunches. The driving power of the horse 

; lies in his haunches, and for that very reason the control of 
that power is most important. In every change of direction 
or turn, the lower legs resting on the girth or just in the rear 
of it, should act in harmony with the hands. 

Further, it is the lower leg which collects a horse by 
bringing his haunches under him. Also we find that it is 
one of the most potent driving aids. As the ribs expand 
and contract the lower leg of the rider plays to them. By 
alternate pressure, in harmony with the contraction, we in- 
crease the same, and consequently, by reaction, the expan- 
sion, and the horse feels the impulse to move faster. On the 
contrary, by restraining the expansion his impulse is to re- 

7 duce the gait. These are natural aids, and easily compre- 
hended by the horse, whereas when a jab of the spur is his 
first notice, it must give him a shock, and does appear a bit 
1 crude. 

The stirrups must be hung so that the thigh and lower 
leg may most easily and directly perform their duties. Let 
me repeat that this paper is not offered as a solution, but to 
tempt others to interest themselves in working out the prob- 
lem. At any rate, let us give the first and greatest consider- 
ation to the animal which bears us. Let us get the very 
best saddle, then fit our horsemanship to the horse in the 
same manner, and then let usask for nobler animals. These 
secured, it will be up to us to show what can be done. 
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THE WAR GAME AND MAP MANEUVERS. 


TRANSLATED FroM “REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE,” 
By Captain FARRAND SAYRE, Eicutu U. S. Cavatry. 


L NTIL the beginning of the nineteenth century, Euro- 

pean wars were long enough and frequent enough to 
enable officers as well as soldiers to learn the art of war. An 
officer needed only to be intelligent and observing in order 
to acquire the necessary experience and knowledge. 

Since 1815, wars— European wars at least —have become 
rarer and shorter. In 1870 already, our officers had engaged 
very little in serious war; our generals especially were 
formed in Algiers and Mexico. Of our two European wars, 
the Crimean War had been of a special nature and was little 
more than a long siege; and the war in Italy hardly lasted 
two months. These two months were enough to reveal 
many defects in our military instruction; defects which suc- 
cess and a blind sophistry concealed to the eyes of the French 
nation and of the French army, but to them alone. 

At the beginning of 1870, the French army knew no 
means of instruction except war, but had absolute confidence 
in the experience of its officers. Its leaders, educated by in- 
cessant campaigns in all parts of the world, seemed to us to 
be much better fitted to conduct military operations than the 
German officers, the most experienced of whom had seen 
only two campaigns. 
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The awakening was bitter. Our defeats showed us that 
we did not know how to make war. Our leaders, instructed 
only by experience, employed against the Germans methods 
which they had used successfully against their old enemies, 
che Arabs. From this resulted inefficient cavalry recon- 
naissance, bivouacking troops instead of quartering them in 
villages, bad march orders, breaking up of batteries, inflexi- 
ble formations, etc. On the other hand, our antagonists, 
Prussians who had not fired a shot for fifty years, knew 
how to make war. They kept themselves covered and well 
informed, often surprised us, but did not allow us to surprise 
them, made skillful use of ground, and used pliable forma- 
tions. 

Where and how did they learn all that? We had to sur- 
render to evidence, and to acknowledge that it is possible to 
learn in time of peace how to make war. 

Very soon events showed that it is no longer possible to 
learn in any other way. Great wars have become so infre- 
quent that in most European armies officers have risen to the 
highest grades without having been in a battle. Besides, 
changes in arms and in organization have become so rapid 
and so important that, although the essence of war remains 
the same, its methods and instruments continually change. 
After the War of 1870, the necessity of instruction in time of 
peace was recognized in France, and the work was begun 
with enthusiasm. But resultsdo not achieve themselves in in- 
struction any more than they doin war. Methods were lack- 
ing, and so, in spite of the zeal displayed, in spite of an in- 
credibie amount of labor performed, we were groping in the 
dark and our progress was slow. 

Our love of classic learning led us first to the study of 
didactic works. Jomini, Clausewitz and Willisen were studied; 
we learned to discuss the great principles which govern the 
conduct of war. The works of General Lewal were the 
most remarkable productions of this period. 

We learned, and the publication of the work of Colonel 
Ardant du Picq aided us in this, that war was, before all, a mat- 
ter of moral preparation, national character and execution, 
and, in order to understand it, we must study history and study 
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it in its details. But the materials were lacking. The war 
records were inaccessible ; instead of military history, we had 
only resumés like ‘The History of the Revolution and the 
Empire,” by Thiers, and some memoirs which were more or 
less apocryphal. It was impossible to retrace in detail a 
single military operation in its entirety, or to extract practi- 
cal instruction from them To point out the way and to 
furnish our officers material for the study of military his- 
tory, we had to make use of the History of the War of 1870-1, 
published by the German General Staff, the works of Major 
Maillard on Saint Privat, and of Major Bonnal on Froesch- 
willer, and Captain Foucart on the Campaign of 1806. The 
way once shown, the very interesting publications of the 
historical section of the French General Staff, and works re- 
sulting from the private research of a great number of offi- 
cers, followed each other rapidly; and to-day officers who 
wish to study military history cannot complain of a lack of 
material. : 

Didactic works are indispensable in order to elucidate the 
principles governing the leading of troops. Historical works 
enable us to profit by the experience of the past; enable us 
to review the work of the great masters; acquaint us with 
the difficulties attending the application of principles, with the 
preponderating influence of the will and of the morale of 
leaders and troops, and that the most brilliant conceptions 
can not bring success unless they are well executed. 

But if didactic as well as historical studies are indispen- 
sable to develop the intelligence and increase the knowledge, 
they contribute very little, and only in an indirect manner, 
toward developing.the power of forming decisions; they do 
not train officers to issue orders rapidly and well. 

Now in war we will often find ourselves confronted by 
situations which will require immediate decision; these de- 
cisions should be expressed in clear and practical orders. 
However, these orders will almost always be given when 
under the influence of excitement, when the mental facul- 
ties will not be at their best. 

The chief object of military instruction should be to train 
officers to make decisions and issue orders. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Bonnal at the beginning of his con- 
ferences held at the War School in 1892-93, was the first, so 
far as we know, to urge the importance of good mental 
training, training which can be attained only by frequent 
exercises in the solution of tactical problems based on con- 
crete situations. 

“Tactical problems permit,” he said, “by frequently re- 
peated exercises an increase of the automatic, unconscious, 
power of mental action; they enable officers to diminish 
more and more the time needed for reflection; to feel rather 
than judge situations; and consequently to obtain results 
which will be all the better on account of being spontaneous.” 

Formerly, officers had this kind of training only in the 
solution of tactical problems with troops in field maneuvers. 
This was not sufficient and, a short time after the war of 
1870, a forerunner, General Berthaud, then Minister of War, 
instituted terrain exercises which confronted officers with 
numerous practical problems. The idea was excellent; 
however, the attempt failed decause it was premature. The . 
mental preparation of our officers was not, at that time, ade- 
quate to enable them to take up exercises of this kind; the 
exercises degenerated into minute reconnaissances of ground, 
or into theoretical occupation of positions, together with 
wearisome reports and numerous sketches, without any actual 
solution of tactical problems. And so these terrain exercises 
died out, to be resurrected with a higher development only 
when, at a later period, our officers had gained sufficient 
mental preparation to enable them to grasp the mechanism 
of these exercises and to appreciate their usefulness. 

There are three ways in which tactical problems are pre- 
sented to officers: in ‘field maneuvers with troops, in exer- 
cises on the ground without troops (terrain exercises and 
tactical rides), and in exercises on a map. 

Field maneuvers with troops, considered solely as a means 
of conveying instruction in tactics, are indispensable and can 
not be entirely replaced by other methods. In these exer- 
¢cises the effort demanded of the imagination is reduced to 
a minimum. Officers are confronted with situations similar 
to those which are met in actual war— fatigued troops, diffi- 
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cult ground, delays and failures in the communication of 
orders, etc. However, too little knowledge of the effects of 
the enemy’s fire, too much knowledge of the position and 
strength of the enemy’s troops, the necessity of sparing 
troops from hardships and of respecting certain tracts of 
ground on account of growing crops, etc., often lead to im- 
probable situations which are likely to convey erroneous les- 
sons to young officers. These field maneuvers are intended 
for the instruction of the troops as well as of the com- 
manders, and the number of problems set for each officer 
is necessarily very limited. All of the decisions taken can- 
not be discussed or even understood by the director, who 
cannot be everywhere and see everything. Field maneuvers 
with troops are not, then, sufficient for the mental training of 
our officers. 

In terrain exercises without troops, the instruction given is 
not restricted by the necessity of sparing the troops; ma- 
neuvers may be made more extended with less expenditure of 
time and money. If on one hand we are obliged to rely on 
our imaginations to depict the movements of troops, on the 
other we have actual ground before our eyes and can con- 
sider the advantages or difficulties which it presents to the 
different arms of the service. 

Compared with terrain exercises, map maneuvers have 
the disadvantage of putting a greater strain on the imagi- 
nation. We must not only, as in the case of terrain exer- 
cises, imagine the movements of troops, but make as well 
continual suppositions in regard to the ground. The map, 
if it is correct, gives fairly well the general form of the 
ground, but it does not show whether a wood can be readily 
traversed, if a stream is fordable, if a tract of ground would 
shelter troops, or whether it is intersected by minor ob- 
stacles. On the other hand map maneuvers present certain 
important advantages. They may be carried on with little 
expense or difficulty; no time is lost in going to and return- 
ing from the maneuver ground, or in assembling officers 
from distant points; there is no fear of bad weather; no need 
of going out of the way to avoid growing crops; and it is 
easy to change the theater of operations for the sake of 
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variety. In these exercises the director is always fully in- 
formed in regard to everything; no decision is taken without 
his knowledge, and he is consequently able to discuss every 
movement. The same question may be discussed by several 
officers, who may all be acquainted with the conditions; the 
number of decisions to be taken and of problems to be solved 
by each officer may be considerable, an essential requisite 
for adequate mental training. 

Map maneuvers, then, appear to be indispensable to carry 
instruction by means of tactical problems to a logical con- 
clusion; they prepare officers in an economical way to ex- 
tract a maximum of benefit from terrain exercises and from 
field maneuvers. 

However, map maneuvers are, in France, of compara- 
tively recent origin. It is true that for a long time tactical 
problems describing definite military situations and requiring 
decisions have been given at the examinations for admission 
to the War School. These problems, however, differ es- 
sentially from map maneuvers in that they require only a 
single decision, which is not carried into execution. They 
do not present unexpected situations and do not bring about 
a contest between opposing wills. 

About 1889 map maneuvers appear to have been definitely 
introduced into the War School. They were an imitation 
of the German A7riegsspiel. It is said that this method of in- 
struction was devised about 1840 by Marshal Von Moltke, 
thena major on the staff of the Fourth Corps.* Givena place 
of honor by him throughout the army when, in 1857 he be- 
came chief of staff, Arzegsspiel became complicated later 
through the use of tables of losses, and of tables showing 
the effects of fire, which rendered the exercise wearisome. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Verdy du Vernois led it intoa simpler and 
more practical path through the publication of his ‘‘Contri- 
bution to Kriegsspiel.’’+ This work attracted the attention 
 *The author is in error here. Kriegsspiel was devised by Lieutenant von 
Reisswitz, Prussian Artillery, in 1824; Von Moltke is said to have been an en- 
thusiastic player at the game in 1828.— TRANSLATOR. 

+This work appeared in 1876. A translation by Major Eben Swift, U. S. 


Army, entitled “War Game Simplified,” was published in America in 1896. 
— TRANSLATOR. 
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of a number of French officers; it was a great step towards 
practical methods. 

The introduction of map maneuvers at the War School 
is said to have been accomplished only with great difficulty. 
The directors being without experience, tried a great variety 
of methods. Little by little, thanks to the freedom in the 
choice of methods which was given them, they developed 
and adopted methods acknowledged to be the best. Map 
maneuvers are now conducted at the War School by meth- 
ods which are as uniform as the diverse personalities of the 
different directors permit ; and these exercises are now con- 
sidered as one of the most efficient and most practical meth- 
ods of instruction. 

The results obtained at the War School appeared so 
promising that map maneuvers were introduced officially 
first into the Staff (Ministerial Order of February 20, 1895 ) 
and later into the garrisons (circular of April 1900). How- 
ever, if at the present time this method of instruction has 
gained the favor which it merits in many garrisons, in a few 
others the ministerial instructions have been imperfectly un- 
derstood or badly carried out, and it frequently happens that 
map maneuvers are considered, even by officers who are 
anxious to gain instruction, as an unprofitable exercise, in- 
volving a useless waste of time. 

It is important to seek the causes of this disfavor and to 
spread a knowledge of methods which must succeed every- 
where that intelligent officers, well instructed and desirous 
of improving themselves, are to be found; that is to say, in 
every garrison and every regiment in France. 

The utility of map maneuvers and the interest which 
they excite depend undoubtedly upon the manner in which 
they are conducted. In order to be a good director it is not 
merely sufficient to be an intelligent and well informed offi- 
cer; the director must understand the method. In order to 
avoid groping in the dark, directors will find it to their in- 
terest to learn the results of the extensive experience at the 
War School and in the Staffs, as well as the methods which 
have been finally recognized as the best. 

Kriegsspiel ts not a game, it ts an exercise. 
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Many have been led into the error by the word Kriegsspiel 
(meaning war game), and map maneuvers have been thought 
to be a game in which a player won or lost. The conse- 
quences of this error have been numerous; it has made two 
sides necessary, because in order to play a game two adver- 
saries are needed; it has compelled the directors to allow the 
exercise to unfold itself without intervention, for if one of 
the players is assisted or favored the game is spoiled; it has 
made it necessary to give both sides forces which were 
nearly equal in strength, for if the discrepancy was too great 
the game lost interest; it has made it impossible to properly 
organize the units employed, for success or failure would, in 
actual war, generally depend upon the intervention of sup- 
porting troops; it has led to discussions influenced by per- 
sonal considerations, for each player desires, in order to be 
successful, to obtain from the director criticisms favorable to 
his side alone. 

It is only after extensive experience that we come to re- 
gard map maneuvers no longer as a game but merely asa 
means of giving certain definite problems, in situations 
joined with each other and resembling as much as possible 
situations arising in actual war. There should be no win- 
ners or losers, since the moral factors cannot be taken into 
account; it should only be a matter of dispositions more or 
less skillfully made, of orders issued, well or badly, and of 
situations more or less correctly grasped. 

This conception of the maneuver makes it easy to 
manage, while the game idea leads to endless difficulties. 


ONE SIDE MANEUVERS. 


The one-side maneuver is, at first sight, less attractive 
than the two-side maneuver. It is, however, especially for 
beginners, much more instructive. By the one-side ma- 
neuver an officer can teach his subordinates more rapidly 
than in any other way the spirit of the drill regulations and 
develop their tactical sense. 

In the one-side maneuver the director commands the 
hostile force himself, and makes use of it to bring out the 
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tactical lessons which he wishes: to teach, and to show the 
mistakes which have been made. If a unit is not sufficiently 
covered, he causes hostile troops to appear suddenly and 
throw it into confusion; if a force is too much scattered, he 
causes it to be attacked at a selected point by a hostile force 
which is well in hand; if a leader is too timid, he opposes 
him with a mere screen and then shows him that he has 
allowed himself to be deceived. 

On the other hand, it may happen in the two-side 
maneuver that many of the mistakes which are made are not 
pointed out; this would perhaps be the case in actual war, 
but the lesson is none the less bad; the repetition of the 
same mistakes or uncorrected carelessness tends to establish 
bad habits. 

It may be objected that the part of the director, com- 
manding one of the forces and knowing the movements of 
the other, is too easy from a tactical point of view. This 
would be true if it was a contest or a game; but there is no 
contest and no game; the director does not compete with the 
student officers, he teaches them. 

In order to lighten his heavy task in the one-side ma- 
neuver either on the map or on the ground, the director may 
designate an officer or two to work out the details of the 
movements of the hostile force in accordance with instructions 
from himself. 

We cannot insist too much on the usefulness of one-side ma- 
neuvers; by their use officers get rid of the pernicious idea 
that they are playing a game in which luck plays a part as 
well as skill; they no longer seek merely to win the contest, 
because they are confronted by the director who is free to 
bring about results at will, and he fixes their whole attention 
upon learning to handle their troops properly. 

Taking up two-side maneuvers immediately and exclu- 
sively is like the method of a poor fencing master who allows 
his pupils to fence in their own way and does not continually 
seek to show them better methods. The pupils achieve 
results quickly, but soon cease to improve, and never rise 
above mediocrity. The one-side maneuver is the lesson with 
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the master, a lesson which can not be repeated too often and 
to which we should often return. 

It has been used for several years at the War School and 
appears to give excellent results; it would certainly be very 
useful in staffs and regiments, where it has been, up to the 
present time, too rarely used. 


TWO-SIDE MANEUVERS. 


In spite of the advantages of one-side maneuvers, as soon 
as officers have attained a sufficient familiarity with map 
maneuvers, it is best to employ from time to time two side 
maneuvers. In this way we pit two opposing wills against 
each other, and show, even on a map, that a poor plan 
steadily carried out is better than a more skillfully conceived 
one carried out in a vacillating way. 

The method of conducting two-side maneuvers varies 
with the object which we are seeking to attain. If the com- 
manders merely desire opportunities for practice in handling 
troops, or, for instance, to test a certain tactical movement to 
see if good results can be obtained from it, if a certain posi- 
tion is well adapted to defense, or if a certain system of 
communicating information is efficient; in such cases the 
director takes the lowest conception of his rdle (as is ordi- 
narily done in regimental map maneuvers) and becomes 
merely an umpire; he then avoids intervention for the pur- 
pose of controlling the course of the exercise after he has 
given the situations to the commanders; he gives both sides 
perfect freedom of action; and charges himself only with 
giving plausible and impartial decisions. 

But when on the contrary, as will be most frequently the 
case, the two-side maneuver carries on the course of in 
struction and training begun with the one-side maneuver, 
the director is not merely an umpire but directs the exercise, 
that is to say, he leads it into instructive channels. Without 
overruling the decisions of the commanders he leads them to 
order movements which bring about the situations desired, 
sometimes by giving information of the enemy, sometimes 
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by calling attention to a detail which has been overlooked, 
and, more frequently, by communicating orders from higher 
authorities, or by the intervention of supporting troops. 
Besides, in actual war it sometimes happens that a bat- 
talion falls back before a company, a regiment becomes panic- 
stricken, or a powerful artillery fails to produce an effect, 
due to the death of an officer, a few shells bursting at a vital 
spot, or a mistake in estimating the range. The director can, 
without improbability, rule that an incident of this sort has 
occurred, and in this way lead the exercise into the course 
desired. When the maneuver is no longer regarded as a 
game in which there are losers and winners, the command- 
ers will not protest against such decisions; they will under- 
stand that they are made in order to bring about situations 
which are interesting and to give opportunities for convey- 


ing instruction. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATION FOR MAP MANEUVERS. 


Map maneuvers, whether one- or two-sided, require serious 
preparation on the part of the director. 

It too often happens that the opposing forces are brought 
in contact with each other by means of a “‘situation”’ ( prob- 
lem) which is plausible enough, but which has no object 
other than to bring the opposing forces together, the director 
trusting to luck to bring about opportunities for giving in- 
struction. This method does not secure certainty of results. 
In every maneuver the director should set himself an object to 
be attained, and certain definite instruction to be given; the 
dispositions to be made by an advance guard in contact with 
an enemy covered by outposts; the dispositions made by the 
main body of a column to meet an attack against a flank; a 
combat during a voluntary retreat or a pursuit, etc. Ina 
two-side maneuver it is necessary to study the movements of 
both of the opposing forces; in the one-side maneuver, on 
the contrary (and this is one of the reasons why it is less 
complicated ) it is necessary to study in detail the operations 


of only one force. 
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The selection and preparation of the lessons which the maneu- 
ver ts to teach is of the utmost importance. Through lack of 
this preparatory work, preliminary movements of little in- 
terest may take up valuable time and weary the participants 
to little purpose; but when the director has studied at his 
leisure the form which the maneuver may take at the be- 
ginning, he may easily abridge part of the work if he thinks 
it necessary. , 

The director sometimes finds it difficult to decide upon 
the strength to be given the opposing forces. If large bodies 
are used the instruction given is generally inconsistent with 
the rank of the participants. Moreover, for officers who 
have no great amount of experience with map maneuvers, 
exercises with large units are difficult to manage; some 
units are overlooked, others are allowed to occupy positions 
which the enemy has already taken possession of; the con- 
fusion often becomes so great that no instruction can be 
given. 

On the other hand, the employment of very small units 
on a map is not interesting, since their dispositions depend 
in a great measure on the smallest features of the ground, 
features which are not shown on the map; besides, if these 
units are isolated, their operations are of little importance, 
for in war the general engagement is the general rule. 

In the instruction of the officers of a regiment, it is best 
to proportion the size of the forces employed to the rank 
and experience of the officers to be instructed, giving them 
generally the commands of officers of one or two grades 
higher rank. 

Thus, for the maneuvers conducted at the headquarters 
of a regiment of infantry, it is unusual to go beyond the di- 
vision for one-side maneuvers and the brigade for two-side 
maneuvers. 

A mistake springing from the game idea is often made 
in making the opposing forces in a two-side maneuver 
equal in strength; greater risk is incurred in this way — 
since differences in morale can not be taken into account — 
of making the exercise tedious, indecisive and uninstructive. 
It is especially important that each commander should be 
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kept, for a time at least, in ignorance of the strength of the 
force opposed to him; they are made familiar in this way 
with one of the commonest difficulties met with in actual 
war. 

It is nearly always best to employ forces which form 
parts of larger units. For example, to study the operations 
of a brigade, it should be supposed to belong to an army 
corps or to a division and acting as an advance guard, a flank 
guard, or part of the main body of a column, according to 
the character of the operation selected. The director retains 
command of the higher unit and of the troops not employed 
in the maneuver; in this way he can always keep the ma- 
neuver in the channel which he desires, without resorting to 
improbable expedients. When there are no officers in the 
regiment who understand sufficiently well the handling of 
other arms of the service, the director will command them 
also, and explain their movements and the effect attributed 
to them. 

In map maneuvers as well as in field maneuvers it is 
best to assign to each commander his own proper subordi- 
nates as assistants. For instance, if in a regimental map 
maneuver, a major has been given a command of a regiment, 
captains belonging to his battalion will be given command 
of the battalions, and these captains will each have under 
their orders their own lieutenants, each of whom will com- 
mand a company or two. In this way the map maneuver 
will assist in establishing a common point of view and tac- 
tical understanding (/’entente tacticgue) in each unit. 

After the director has selected his time and drawn up 
his problem, he will communicate the general situation and 
special situation to each of the commanders two or three 
days in advance of the maneuver. The problems will call 
out field orders or preliminary dispositions which the com- 
manders will communicate to their subordinates. The 
latter, in turn, will prepare orders carrying out the details. 
When this paper work is completed it will be sent to the 
director, who will study it, with or without the help of as- 
sistants. After examining the orders he will decide upon 
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the first information to be given; he also fixes the hour at 
which the maneuver will begin and the huur at which each 
unit, in accordance with the orders given, will appear on the 
map.* 


HOW MAP MANEUVERS ARE CONDUCTED. 


For the one-side maneuver all of the participants as- 
semble in one room; for the two side maneuver, in two 
rooms, one for each side. 

Formerly, in two side maneuvers, the director usually 
occupied a third room devoted solely to his own use; he re- 
mained there almost continually and represented on a di- 
recting map all of the movements of both sides. He was in- 
formed of movements ordered ordinarily by written mes- 
sages, and sent information and decisions to the commanders 
in the same way. 

This way of conducting the exercise is consistent with 
the idea that the director is the umpire of a game, but is not 
consistent with the idea of the director as an instructor; it 
does not put him in sufficiently close and continuous contact 
with the commanders. It has become recognized that it is 
almost always advantageous for the divector to go succes- 
sively from one side to the other, to learn the dispositions 
made by each, and toask orally for explanations and reasons.+ 
The third room and the third directing map are no longer 
regarded as indispensable, but it is necessary that the rooms 
of the two sides should be so close to each other that the fre- 
quent visits of the director may be made quickly and easily. 


*While the method of initiating a map maneuver described here pos- 
sesses many advantages and should be frequently employed, it also possesses 
disadvantages and it is believed that it should not be made an invariable rule 
to start maneuvers in this way. After officers have gained a degree of 
familiarity with these exercises it is believed that the time between giving 
the commanders the situations and the opening of the exercise should be 
shortened and that the preliminary paper work should be curtailed or omitted. 
—[TRANSLATOR.] 

+ Experience at the U.S. Army Staff College indicates that it is easier 
and simpler to conduct a tactical map maneuver on one map than on two; and 
that it is more convenient to have the commanders and their subordinates 
come to the director than for him to go to them.—[ TRANSLATOR. } 
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Some directors require all orders to be written; this 
method has the advantage of requiring each officer to form 
definite decisions and of giving them practice in writing 
orders; but it has the disadvantage of delaying the exercise. 

Other directors have all orders given verbally; this 
method does not give a definite foundation for the discussion, 
for no one knows exactly what orders were given, or when or 
where they were issued.t 

It seems that the best method consists in assimilating the 
exercise to what would be done in actual operations. 

We should cause to be written the orders which, in war, 
would be written; that is to say, all important orders and 
those sent long distances; simple orders which are addressed 
to subordinates who are near at hand and which are to be 
executed immediately will be given orally. We may also, 
as is done in actual operations, issue brief orders in writing 
and accompany them with more lengthy verbal explanations, 
such as might be given by a staff officer. 

Formerly, directors were accustomed to question the 
commanders alone, allowing them to control all of the dis- 
positions of their own forces. This method of procedure also 
emanated from the game idea; it was desired that the two 
commanders should play their cards as they wished, since 
they bore the responsibility ; the subordinates, with their 
special abilities and deficiencies, were almost left out of con- 
sideration, or at least played very unimportant roles. It 
has become recognized that in order to give instruction, it is 
better to simulate actual conditions; each officer is asked for 
his action in the place where he is supposed to be, based on 
the knowledge which he is supposed to possess, the orders 
which he has received, and the initiative which he believes 
he should exercise. Thus, in handling a division, for in- 
stance, if the advance guard meets resistance, we do not first 
ask the officer commanding the division what he wishes done, 
but asks successively for the action of the company, battal- 

+ The substance of verbal orders can be taken down quickly by the direc- 
tor’s assistant. It is believed that the most valuable training obtained in map 
maneuvers consists in the practice which they afford in forming decisions 


quickly and in issuing orders verbally.—[ TRANSLATOR. ] 
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ion and regimental commanders, who, being at the head of 
the column, are compelled to act before they can receive 
orders. It is possible that their action may not accord with 
the views of the commander, but he is not permitted to 
modify them except by means of orders which he may issue 
later, and the director always begins the movement as first 
ordered. 

In order to direct a movement in a systematic way, the 
director should carry on all parts of it at the same time; the 
consideration of isolated operations can be postponed only 
when they do not affect the general progress of the exercise. 
Movements are made in periods of time which grow shorter 
as the maneuver progresses, an hour, a quarter of an hour, 
five minutes, as the action becomes more lively and the troops 
draw closer. * 

When the combat begins, the action must be carried on 
simultaneously throughout, on account of the influence which 
the success or failure of one body exerts upon neighboring 


troops. 
A question which the director should frequently ask is, 
“Tt is now — o'clock, what is your own position?” The 


location of the different commanders is very important, for 
upon it depends the portion of the ground and of the oper- 
ations which can be seen, the time of the receipt of messages 
and orders, and the ability to exercise personal leadership. 

The director gives all officers freedom of action and con- 
trols the progress of the maneuver, sometimes by creating 
events, sometimes by information which he gives, and some- 
times by orders supposed to come from higher commanders. 
His decisions should not be objected to by the commanders, 
but the facts and reasoning on which they are based should 
always be explained; this is essential if the maneuver is to 
be made instructive. 


*The method mentioned here, of deciding first upon the length of a 
“move,” and then moving all troops to the end of it, is believed to be growing 
obsoiete. At the U.S. Army Staff College the director inquires of the com- 
mander and subordinates their action, orders and intentions, and then carries 
on the exercise until the situation of one or more of these officers changes to 
such an extent that he will probably form a new decision. The maneuver is 
unfolded continuously and not in “moves” or “jumps.”—[ TRANSLATOR. ] 
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It is advantageous to criticise the movements when they 
are made; that is, to show, for instance, that a body of troops 
has been put into action in a faulty manner, that it is not 
sufficiently protected by cover, ete., while the incident is 
fresh in the minds of everybody. On the other hand it is 
best to reserve for the final discussion general comments 
upon the operations executed.* 

In two-side maneuvers, both sides are called in at the 
close of the exercise and the situations are read. The com- 
manders state their initial orders and explain their estimates 
of the situation. After commenting on these orders and the ' 
movements which have resulted’ from them, the director 
points out the tactical lessons which he has in view, and 
shows how tactical principles are illustrated by the maneuver. 
If he wishes to gain the confidence of the officers, he will 
make criticisms in a kindly spirit, and explain the causes 
which have led to faulty dispositions and which frequently, 
































in a measure, excuse them. 

The final discussion ts one of the most difficult and at the same 
time most essential of the tasks of the director, for through it the 
instructive features of the exercise are made clear and im- 
pressed upon the minds of all. 


DURATION OF THE EXERCISES. 


On account of the close attention and mental concentra- 
tion required of all participants, especially of the director, the 
exercises can not, without excessive fatigue, last more than 
three hours if the work is continuous. 

This period may be sometimes insufficient to bring the 
maneuver to a satisfactory conclusion; in such cases, rather 
than to tire out the participants, it is better to divide the 


* At the U. S. Army Staff Coliege the general rule followed is to defer 
criticism till the close of the exercise. It is believed to be more instructive to 
show the participant the unfavorable results caused by his faulty dispositions 
than to.tell him that his dispositions are regarded as faulty by the director. 
—[ TRANSLATOR. ] 
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exercise up and devote to it two or three sittings on days as 
nearly consecutive as practicable.* 

The preparation for a map maneuver, whether one- or 
two-sided, and the conduct of the exercise demands of the 
director a great amount of labor, and requires of him, how- 
ever well he may be equipped by previous study, a serious 
mental effort. But he should be convinced that the expend- 
iture of time and effort will not be useless and that he 
will be compensated by the results attained. The map ma- 
neuver is a method of instruction which may yield great 
returns. By its use, a corps commander or other general offi- 
cer may,in a few months, develop very appreciably the tactical 
sense of his subordinate officers; above all, he may thus in- 
dicate to them his own ideas, his methods of handling troops, 
and in this way will assure himself that he will find them, 
if need arises, correct interpreters of his wishes. He will 
have established a unity of teaching, by means of which his 
will may be present everywhere, even beyond his sight and 
personal control. 

The officers who have received this instruction and taken 
interest in it will be well fitted in their turn to direct in a 
profitable way those minor exercises recommended by the 
circulars of April 30 and December 15, 1900; and which, com- 
bined with tactical rides, may give excellent results in the 


instruction of the smaller units. 
(sig.) Lieutenant Colonel X—. 


* * 


I will take the liberty, with his permission, to add a word 
to those which Lieutenant Colonel X— gives us with his high 


*It is thought preferable in tactical maneuvers, to conclude the exercise 
at one sitting. An exercise may be shortened by passing rapidly over phases 
of the operations which are not especially interesting or instructive or which 
do not illustrate the principles which the director specially desires to illustrate; 
and if the problem is so drafted as to place the forces at the outset in the situ- 
ation which the director desires to illustrate the exercise need not last long. 
When a maneuver is carried through more than one sitting, the interest of 
the participants is likely to flag, they acquire an abnormal amount of infor- 
mation in regard to the enemy, and there can be no complete discussion till 
the end of the last meeting, when many of the details will probably be for- 
gotten or remembered imperfectly. —[TRANSLATOR. ] 
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authority and extensive experience in map maneuvers. Our 
comrade and co-laborer says rightly—and we cannot insist 
upon it too much—that the K7riegsspiel exercises ought to be 
of short duration. A maneuver can seldom be made instruc- 
tive without carrying it to a conclusion, and it cannot, asa 
rule, be taken up again at later meetings; and the interest 
in the maneuver is likely to disappear in the interim. 

But since it is granted that the map maneuver is not a 
game—and it is indispensable that this should be fully 
understood— it is not necessary to follow out an operation 
in all its phases, from putting the various organizations on 
the march up to the pursuit. We can just as well limit the 
exercise to the representation of a single phase of the opera- 
tion. 

I will explain. 

When we place the two antagonists at a distance from 
each other at the beginning, the entire sitting is taken up in 
following cavalry patrols and contact squadrons, in working 
out the information that would be collected by them, and 
in transmitting it to the commanders. By the time we bring 
the advance guards in contact, it is time to conclude the exer- 
cise. And so we either do not carry the exercise further and 
thus limit ourselves to the study of cavalry operations, or else 
rush hastily over other phases of the operation without taking 
the pains necessary to make them correct representations of 
what would take place in actual war, and, in this way, fail 
to derive any useful instruction whatever from the exer- 
cise. 

There is nothing to prevent us from starting the war 
game, for instance, at the time the advance guards come into 
contact with each other. The director then completes the 
initial situation by giving to each commander the informa- 
tion which he would probably have obtained up to that time; 
he points out to them precisely the position of their ad- 
vanced patrols, their advance cavalry, the point of their 
advance guards, etc.; he acquaints them with the exact loca- 
tion of every element of their own forces and with the 
information which they are supposed to have acquired in 
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regard to the enemy. Then the exercise commences with 
an advance guard action, and is followed out up to the hour 
set for the conclusion of the exercise; it should never be car- 
ried beyond that. : 

At another meeting, with another problem, we can com- 
mence the exercise when the advance guards have become 
committed to an engagement, and the artillery of the main 
body has already come into action; the first orders to be 
given will be those putting the main body into the action. 
This war game will have for its object the study of the pre- 
paratory stage of a combat. 

The director can, equally as well, take up the study of the 
final stage of the combat. He then makes the supposition 
that the engagement has proceeded for a considerable time. 
He describes the precise situation and condition of all of the 
troops already in action, that of the local reserves and the 
composition and location of the general reserves, the quan- 
tity of supplies available, etc. The exercise begins with 
orders given the reserves, and has for its object the study of 
the decisive attack and the counter-attack. 

By restricting the study to one phase in this way, the 
exercise is completed in a short time. 

This method enables us to escape from the great enemy, 
“ennui.” It is because maneuvers are long drawn out and 
consequently “ennuyeux”’ that they are often disliked in our 
regiments and corps. Toa Frechman, ‘“eznuz’’ is a most ter- 
rible enemy. 

This method is applicable not only to map maneuvers, 
but also to field exercises intended for preliminary instruc- 
tion. I have often used it, and it has always yielded the 
best results; I cannot recommend it too highly. 

(Signed) GENERAL H. LANGLOIs. 
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HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP. 


[From the Unzted Service Gazette.] 

HE interest that has been taken for some time past in 
equitation in the artillery branch of our service, finds 
its reflex in the United States, where President Roosevelt 
has been subjecting senior officers of the mounted service to 
tests as to their powers of horsemanship. In the American 
army cavalry chargers vary from fifteen to sixteen hands in 
height, and conditions are laid down about their shape, 
action and treatment. There are regular schools where the 
raw four legged recruit is trained, his education embracing 
the fearless swimming of deep and wide rivers, and it is ex- 
tremely interesting to see a thousand equine recruits drawn 
up in a ring around the instructor, who opens the proceed- 
ings with asharp shot from an army revolver. The animals 
are taught to gallop fearlessly in a line at a square of infan- 
try, who are blazing away with their rifles, which, of course, 
are only loaded with blank cartridges. Lastly, comes a 
charge upon batteries of quick-firing cannon. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that when smokeless powder 
came into general use, it was found that many of the horses, 
flinching the smoke of guns using black powder, balked and 

shied at the sinister flash and roar of cordite and melinite. 
There appears to be as much individuality among horses 
as among men. Some take the flash and report very quietly, 
and are passed on to more severe tests, while others rear 
and try to bolt in abject terror. For this reason the essential 
qualities required in a cavalry soldier are self-control and 
patience, combined with courage, firmness, and the absolute 
confidence born of tried and consummate horsemanship. 
The French cavalry recruit goes through no fewer than 112 
separate lessons before he is considered fit to take his place 
in the ranks as a trained horseman. His horse is trained 
simultaneously with him, and both are taught to swim bur- 
dened with full equipment, and both are inured to all sorts 
of startling noises, from the crack of a revolver to the ear- 
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splitting roar of a parked artillery. Besides the riding- 
school training, there is also field work across country, with 
steeple-chasing, jumping over hurdles, and even over the 
dinner-table, where set meals have been spread. Not so 
much as a folded napkin must be displaced by the flying 
leap of the cavalryman right over the table. One part of 
the charger’s education shows him how to lie prostrate on 
the field of battle and shield his rider from hostile bullets, 
as the latter takes shelter behind him. So perfect, indeed, 
is the training of the cavalry horse in our own army that 
every great war witnesses the curious spectacle of riderless 
horses galloping to the charge in perfect line. Thus, at 
Balaclava, the front rank of one regiment was composed 
almost entirely of riderless horses, their riders having been 
dropped by the Russian sharpshooters. 

Napoleon said of cavalry that it was ‘“‘good before a 
battle, during a battle, and after a battle,” and in the coming 
future it will be of still greater importance. But horses are 
delicate creatures in their way, and require even more care- 
ful treatment than men, and hence a cavalry soldier should 
be educated in all their habits and requirements. He should 
display the most extreme care in the training of his steed, 
for a cavalry horse cannot be made too handy or taught its 
manners too soon or too thoroughly. A half broken charger 
is a perfect nuisance. Man and horse should be as one, like 
the fabled centaur, not two creatures of opposite ideals, in a 
state of perpetual altercation. A spirited horse is all very 
well in its way, but antics and caprice, and kicking and 
plunging in company, put other animals and their riders in 
far from amusing predicaments. Whether for charging in 
line, or reconnoitering, or ambuscade, perfect training is in- 
dispensable. ~Horses should become imperturbable and 
entirely subservient to the impulses of their riders; they 
should be trained to complete indifference to the most un- 
usual surroundings—a very valuable quality in these days 
of steam, and motors, and huge lumbering traction engines. 

But the training of cavalry horses is scarcely a subject 
that one can theorize about, and on this point we agree with 
that well-known authority, Colonel Maude, and his opinions 
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are based on the teachings of history as well as on practical 
experience with horses, that there is always this difficulty in 
writing about horsemanship, that whereas some men havea 
born gift of securing obedience from their horses, which 
they cannot explain in words, others have to work out these 
details laboriously, and even then have not that command of 
language which will render their instruction clear to their 
listeners. The man whose horses always have obeyed him, 
who has never found difficulty in making an animal do what 
he wants him to, finds it difficult to appreciate the troubles 
of his less fortunate comrades, and as a consequence is very 
often less successful as an instructor than the worse horse- 
man, who has to learn by sheer intellectual effort; and this 
difficulty runs through the whole of our cavalry service, 
almost in proportion as our natural gift of horsemanship is 
greater than that of most Continental nations. 

The general idea prevailing in Continental armies, as 
well as our own, requires all mounted officers of every grade 
to keep themselves and their chargers in a fit condition for 
war. The French, German, Austrian and Italian armies all 
maintain military schools and institutions (including schools 
of equitation) for the instruction of officers, and in all of 
them, asarule, student officers are instructed in all branches 
of horsemanship. Cross-country riding to hounds is com- 
mon in all Continental armies, and all mounted officers par- 
ticipate. In at least two (those of Germany and France) 
special courses of training in equitation and horsemanship 
have been established for field officers, with a view to keep- 
ing them under observation sufficiently long to test and 
select them for promotion to active commands. 

At the French cavalry school at Saumur, a course in equi- 
tation exists for field officers of the French~cavalry. The 
course lasts two months, and includes cross-country work, 
involving a great deal of jumping of all kinds of obstacles, 
consisting of fences, ditches, walls, hedges and water jumps. 
They ride the ordinary school horse and change horses each 
day, and as the horses are none too good the course consti- 
tutes a rather severe test for the rider. During its continu- 
ance each officer spends an average of about four and a half 
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hours each day in the saddle. As each officer also has two 
or three private mounts, which they must keep in fit condi- 
tion by exercise outside of school hours, they are seen riding 
at all hours of the day, and in this manner the average 
mounted officer takes his recreation. In the German army 
every officer has to keep himself in condition by taking long 
hard rides at all times, and it is a matter of common report 
that a goodly number of officers of captain’s rank, and higher, 
are annually removed from the German army for deficiency 
in riding or lack of endurance in the saddle. That the 
officers live in constant anxiety over the regular inspections 
and maneuvers seems apparent, from the regularity with 
which they exercise themselves in riding, and the way those 
who really love their profession struggle against ‘‘stoutness”’ 
and incapacity for field work, which means that they must 
go, is said to be really pathetic. But the great maneuvers 
are the practical testing fields for all these officers, and 
should an adverse opinion on their horsemanship emanate 
from a division commander, they are promptly removed to 
the retired list without further examination or test. 


THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY AT MUKDEN.* 


By Captain AUBERT, GENERAL SrarFr, First AustR1AN ARMY Corps. 


HE unsatisfactory conduct of the Russian cavalry in the 
battle of Sandepu should be charged not to army 
headquarters, but rather to the cavalry leaders. Different, 
however, is it with conditions in the battle of Mukden, where 
at least the cavalry of the right wing showed decided incli- 
nation for correct action, but was not only prevented there- 
from by army headquarters, but rendered almost entirely 
useless. 
After General Mischtschenko had been wounded on Jan- 
uary 27th, Lieutenant General v. Rennenkampf had been 


*Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte, by Sergeant Harry Bell, 
Corps Engineers, U.S. A. 
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called from the extreme eastern (left) to the western wing 
of the army to personally take command of the cavalry. It 
was then the general expectation that the offensive would 
be taken. On February 12th a few Japanese troops made a 
demonstration on the railroad bridge at Kuntschuling, about 
150 miles north of Mukden. This was successful, for the 
entire Fourth Don Cossack Division (twenty-four troops, two 
batteries) was sent to the north, followed soon by half an in- 
fantry division. On February 25th General Rennenkampf 
was ordered to return to the left wing, where the Russians 
were forced by the Japanese Fifth Army to slowly retire 
from Tschinhotschin to Matsiundan. The command of the 
“mounted detachment” on the Russian right wing then fell 
to General Grekow, commander of the Orenburg Cossack di- 
vision. 

On February 26th the mounted detachment under Major 
General Pawlow was at Ubanjulu and that of Major General 
Eichholz at Syfantai. These hastily thrown together de- 
tachments consisted of : 

General Pawlow (14 troops, I battery): 

Fourth and Fifth Ural Cossacks (9 troops); 

First Werchneudinski-Transbaikal Cossack regiment 
(5 troops); 

First Transbaikal Cossack battery. 

General Eichholz (12 troops, 2 batteries): 

First Tschitinski-Transbaikal Cossack regiment (6 
troops) ; 

First Caucasian cavalry brigade (6 troops); 

Fourth Transbaikal Cossack battery ; 

Twentieth horse battery. 

Only the eleven Transbaikal troops and the First battery 
belonged to the first levy of the Cossacks. The Transbaikal 
troops consisted of thirty-two troopers, the Ural troops of 
forty troopers. The original twelve troops of the Caucasian 
cavalry brigade had been concentrated into six troops of 
from forty to fifty troopers each. Consequently, of the 166 
troops of the Russian army in Manchuria, but twenty-six 
weak troops were on the endangered flank and in the only 
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terrain which permitted the employment of large cavalry 
forces. 

This cavalry was charged with the security and reconnais- 
sance between the Liaoho and the Hunho. Its outposts were 
in close touch with smaller Japanese reconnoitering detach- 
ments which seriously interfered with the Russian reconnais- 
sance between the two above named streams. On the 23d 
and 24th returning patrols reported the concentration of 
Japanese cavalry on the west bank of the Liaoho. On the 
27th the cavalry outposts were attacked by the Japanese, but 
maintained their positions. A reconnaissance ascertained 
the advance of three detachments of all arms (advance 
guards) on Ubanjulu, in the vicinity east of and at Kaliaama. 
This ought to have been sufficient to establish the com- 
mencement of the Japanese enveloping movement directed 
against the Russian right wing; it ought to have induced a 
concentration of the cavalry for the purpose of locating the 
extreme left wing column of the enemy and also of delaying 
his advance. Instead of this the outposts were reinforced by 
two troops, and the Fifth Ural regiment was sent with four 
of its five troops and two guns via Kaliaama towards the 
Kinschoufu-Hsinmintu Railroad, which road it was feared 
was utilized by the Japanese in transporting troops towards 
Mukden. The regiment encountered a strong hostile column 
(the Seventh Japanese Division) east of Kaliaama and did 
not continue its march westward. Reporting the fact of 
meeting the enemy to headquarters, the regimental com- 
mander was directed to keep this hostile column under ob- 
servation, without discontinuing his reconnaissance towards 
the railroad. 

In the meantime General Eichholz had assumed com- 
mand ot the detachment Kossagowski behind the Russian 
right wing, and on the 28th General Grekow, who had suc- 
ceeded General Eichholz, marched with the cavalry detach- 
ment Eichholz to Ubanjulu. From there he continued his 
march in a westerly direction in order to concentrate with 
the Fifth Ural Regiment. General Pawlow’s detachment was 
ordered to reconnoiter southward. Not counting five troops 
on outpost, it cogsisted of five troops and four guns. Patrols 
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had brought full information concerning the enemy’s position. 
It was known that behind the advanced troops, between the 
Lanzepu-Peidagon road and the Hunho, hostile columns 
were advancing, that hostile infantry had left Kaliaama 
marching northward and that an entire division with artil- 
lery were advancing on Kaliaama from the south. A de- 
tailed report of these movements was sent to General Kaul- 
bars, commanding the army, at eight o’clock in the morning ; 
this message was received at army headquarters at ten o’clock 
A. M. the same day, but reached general headquarters only 
on March ist. Headquarters of the Second Army did nothing 
at all for the protection of the endangered wing. 4 

After the departure of General Grekow’s detachment, 
General Pawlow’s detachment advanced a short distance 
southward and held up to 11:30 A. M. a village against a 
slowly advancing Japanese column, while its outpost troops 
were engaged along their entire front with the enemy also. 
General Grekow found that he could make little progress to 
the west, so he turned northward. Receiving report of this, 
General Pawlow debouched to the west as far as Syfantai, 
where he remained over night only from 300 to 400 yards 
from the advanced troops of the Japanese Ninth Division. 
General Grekow may have been that night in front of the 
Seventh Japanese Division south of Tichiakangtzu. He did 
not reach the western bank of the Liaoho on February 28th 
nor later; during the night of March ist he ordered four 
troops of the brigade Pawlow to join his detachment. This 
latter brigade was in addition ordered by the army com- 
mander to send four troops and one battery to the detach- 
ment heretofore commanded by General Kossagowski, now 
General Eichholz, and with the remaining troops cover the 
right flank of the position at Syfantai. As General Grekow 
returned the four above mentioned troops, General Pawlow 
had the disposition of ten troops. 

Early in the morning of March 2d General Pawlow took 
up a defensive position with four troops, and held six troops 
in close order at Syfantai. From a high hill west of Syfan- 
tai the entire plain could be overlooked, and it was seen that 
the horse batteries of General (srekow’s detachment tried in 
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vain to delay the columns of the enemy, probably the Reserve 
Brigade and the Seventh Division of the Japanese Third 
Army. In spite of the open, far extended, enveloping move- 
ment of the enemy, the detachment Eichholz occupied at 11 
A. M., with six battalions, four troops and four batteries, the 
already enveloped position at Syfantai. 

General Pawlow saw that he was superfluous with his 
troops at Syfantai, and asked General Grekow’s permission 
to join him, in order to make a combined attack on the 
flank of the hostile enveloping columns. In this he could 
not act independently. At 2 Pp. M. General Grekow con- 
sented to this, and ordered a concentration of the mounted 
detachments. But just then an order was received from 
army headquarters, directing General Pawlow to proceed 
with nine troops and two guns to Kaliaama to ascertain the 
rear of the Japanese column marching via that place. This 
order, considering the hostile enveloping movement, could 
not be carried out. Therefore, General Pawlow decided to 
carry out General Grekow’s order; but he now was unable 
to separate himself from the detachment Eichholz, which 
was engaged since noon in the Syfantai position, and had 
already decided on a retreat before dark. General Pawlow 
covered this retreat. This retreat was in accordance with 
the views of the army commander, who had ordered it as 
well as that of the Eighth Army Corps, which was astraddle 
of the Hunho. 

The retreat took place without any serious interruptions. 
General Pawlow’s detachment reached Satchaisa, where it 
bivouacked for the night but about two miles from the enemy. 
General Grekow had debouched farther to the north; as to 
his exact whereabouts during the next few days there is no 
reliable record. 

On March 2d General Pawlow decided to again try a 
junction with General Grekow. This plan was abandoned, 
however, in the face of hostile (the Seventh ) division arriving 
from the southwest, considering which circumstance General 
Pawlow thought it his duty to protect the flank of the army 
on the Hunho, which was then almost surrounded by the 
enemy. A prime factor in General Pawlow’s decision was 
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the fact that the line of communications, Syfantai-Mukden, 
which was rich in supply depots of all descriptions, was en- 
tirely unprotected and was entirely clear of the enemy up to 
noon of the 2d. 

In the evening the detachment Pawlow reached Aidiapu. 
The right wing of the Second Ariny, retiring on the left 
bank of the stream, reached Suhudiapu, not much molested 
by the pursuing Japanese. Salinpu, west of Mukden, had 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese. The latter occupied 
the line Tyaschiyinsa-Salinpu-Bsyniulu, with two and one- 
half infantry divisions. The Japanese Second Cavalry Brig- 
ade was at Tsaodiaotei, opposed to General Krekow’s detach- 
ment, which latter was inferior in strength to the former. 
This situation clearly shows that General Pawlow’s detach- 
ment, instead of being on the flank, had gotten to the center 
of the Russian west front and was here doomed to inactivity. 

Interesting are the directions which General Pawlow re- 
ceived during the night of March 2d and 3d from general 
headquarters; first, an order sent at g A. M. to join General 
Grekow’s detachment; second, an order sent at 9:30 A. M. to 
send eight troops to General von der Launitz, who was in 
command of that part of the Second Army south of the 
Hunho; and third, an order sent at midnight to join the 
general headquarters at Yansytun. The latter order was 
contrary to one received from General von der Launitz, 
directing him to remain to the west of Aidiapu. 

To order the cavalry from the west front and to send it 
to the endangered north wing was never thought of even. 

The night of March 2d and 3d passed uneventfully. Early 
in the morning of March 3d General Tolmatschew assumed 
command of the detachment, now again consisting of four- 
teen troops and two batteries, and remained with it west of 
Asiapu. At II A. M., according to General Kaulbar’s orders, 
six troops were sent to him at Schandiasa west of Yuhoun- 
tun. One battery and one troop were placed at the disposi- 
tion of the garrison of Suhusdiapu. With the remaining 
seven troops and one battery was the headquarters of the 
cavalry (Mischtschenko’s cavalry), z. ¢., one division and one 
brigade headquarters. 
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When the enemy commenced a frontal attack on Aidiapu 
with parts of his Eighth Division and the Japanese Ninth 
Division reached the vicinity northwest of that place, Gen- 
eral Tolmatschew evacuated Aidiapu in the afternoon at 3 
o'clock, crossed the Hunho at Suhudiapu and remained over 
night at Yeltaisa. Thereby the remainder of the cavalry 
was drawn away from the front of the infantry. When 
during the night of March 3d and 4th Suhudiapu was also 
taken by the Japanese, and the Russian right wing of the 
southwest front had to retreat via Yeltasia to Madiapu, the 
troops of General Tolmatschew, doomed to inactivity, were 
compelled to also retreat to that place, where it succeeded in 
calling back some of its detached troops. But soon that cavalry 
detachment was again scattered. The batteries, under pro- 
tection of two troops, took up a position at Madiapu and par- 
ticipated in the artillery duel. The remaining troops were 
utilized in a futile reconnaissance between the closed infan- 
try lines of both opponents. And only in the evening these 
troops were ordered back to Lanwa, while the two batteries 
were sent to Yansytun to the west front north of the Hunho, 
of course accompanied by two troops, in spite of the fact 
that the batteries were protected by strong infantry lines. 

At the same time another change in commanders took 
place, for General Orbeliani, commander of the Caucasian 
Cavalry Brigade, taken sick before the battle, reported as well 
now, and being the ranking officer, took command of the cav- 
alry detachment. The detachment then consisted of but 
five troops; ten troops and one battery had been detatched 
under General Grekow and sent northward and were entirely 
inactive in the vicinity of Tasintun; eleven troops and two 
batteries were scattered in five different places on different 
duties. In spite of the fact that the total dissolution of the 
cavalry had been reported to army headquarters during the 
night of March 4th to 5th, that headquarters still persisted for 
days and days in counting on the presence of the combined 
cavalry and charged it with important tasks, impossible of 
execution. 

March 5th saw Orbeliani’s cavalry with its numerous dif- 
ferent headquarters and staffs inactive at Lanwa. March 6th, 
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General Pawlow, who was still with the detachment, was re- 
quired to repeat the task of advanceing with his remaining 
troops for a reconnaissance via Yansytun towards Limmin- 
sana. This task may have been given because of the in- 
active conduct cf the Japanese Third Army, which was 
screening its movements on the right. The actual existing 
break in the Japanese Third Army front, three miles in ex- 
tent, was in reality not in the direction of Limminsansas, 
but to the north thereof, between Tinsintun and Ligunpun. 
To comply with army orders General Pawlow asked for and 
received two troops from General Orbeliani and marched to 
Yansytun. At that time heavy infantry and artillery fire 
obtained at the Hunho on the line Yuhountu-Madiapu, and 
a participation in the fight on the part of even strong cav- 
alry was out of the question. A new order directed General 
Pawlow to proceed to Houta, which place he reached with 
his exhausted troops late in the evening and where, after a 
weary wait and frequent inquiries, he received directions to 
go into bivouac wherever he saw fit. He remained for the 
night close to Houta. 

On March 7th the Russian west front was prolonged 
from Santaitsy to Unguantun. No orders were issued for 
the cavalry. It remained for the present inactive; but Gen- 
eral Pawlow called back his Fourth Ural Regiment, which 
had been following army headquarters since March 3d, so 
that he then had six troops east of the grave of Emperor 
Teitsung, ready for any emergency. The thought to inde- 
pendently try and gain the right wing of the army, which 
was not very distant, never occurred to him. How little 
army headquarters knew concerning the station of its troops 
is shown by the following message to General Grekow, dated 
March 7th: “Support cannot be sent you, for there is no 
information at these headquarters concerning the where- 
abouts of the cavalry detachments of Generals Pawlow and 
Orbeliani.” Only at 5 P. M. security against the Japanese 
cavalry at Unguantun was furnished by General Buerger, 
commanding the right wing. General Pawlow hastened 
to Unguantun late in the evening and took possession of 
that place without an engagement. During the night the 
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Japanese, unmolested, damaged the railroad line close to 
that place at two different times. 

During the night headquarters issued orders for the for- 
nation of a north detachment under General von der Launitz 
for the defense of the northern approaches of Mukden and 
the concentration of the dispersed troops of Generals Paw- 
low and Orbeliani was also ordered to take place at Unguan- 
tun. The Primorski dtagoon regiment also received orders 
to join the detachment. General Orbeliani received direc- 
tions to reconnoiter the hostile forces north of Mukden and 
to operate in conjunction with the infantry of the north de- 
tachment. 

At daylight the Japanese left wing attacked Unguantun, 
where shortly before that hour infantry with field artillery 
had relieved the Cossacks. The Japanese are driven back. 
One battery appears to have been abandoned by its person- 
nel; three troops of the Fourth Ural Regiment ride towards 
that battery in open order; as they approach to within 400 
yards of it, they are fired on by a heretofore masked battery; 

a few gunners hasten to the apparently abandoned battery, 
two or three of its guns are brought by them into action, and 
the Cossacks retreat helter skelter. Their loss is five horses, 
The Russian authorities do not seem to think anytuing 
wrong in abandoning the attack in this manner. 

At 3 p. M. General Orbeliani has concentrated but twelve 
troops and one battery at Siaogosa, north of Unguantun; the 
dragoon regiment declined to join the detachment. It had 
received other orders in the meantime. 

On March goth a heavy dust storm prevailed, which both 
sides utilized in prolonging their north wings, the Japanese 
in order to be enabled to envelop on a larger radius, the 
Russians to protect their lines of retreat. The cavalry de- 
tachment under Orbeliani then proceeded to Huschitai, en- 
gaged there in an unimportant fire action, and later joined 
forces north of Huschitai with General Grekow’s detachment, 
without coming into action again. 

On March r1oth General Grekow placed his cavalry de- 
tachment in readiness to take part in the offensive move- 
ment of the extreme Russian right wing towards Tasintun. 
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About noon General Mischtschenko, hardly recovered from 
wounds and sickness, arrived with the report of the fall of 
Mukden and the general retreat of the Russians. Under 
his command thecavalry detachment accompanied the flee- 
ing Manchurian army on its right flank, almost continually, 
but ineffectually, engaged with parallel following Japanese 
detachments. The shortly after occurring pause in the 
operations brought towards the end of March also to the 
cavalry detachment time for recuperation from its exhaust- 
ing, but entirely useless, services. The Russian officer con- 
cludes with the words: 

“We may state that the activity of the cavalry was not 
in accordance with the most elementary maxims of the art 
of war; that the cavalry leaders were not only deficient in 
decisions, but in part also lacking in personal courage, and 
that the cavalry has always avoided battle, of which the 
small casualties sustained are a clear proof. An impartial 
critic should, however, in passing judgment on the activity 
of the cavalry, bear in mind that the poor role it played on 
the battlefield was in part the unavoidable consequence of 
conditions under which the cavalry suffered.” 

We can only concur in this screened, doleful, accusation 
directed against the highest leaders, concerning the employ- 
ment of cavalry, for general headquarters never seems to 
have understood to either utilize to the fullest extent the 
first real favorable results of the cavalry’s reconnaissances, 
or to keep the cavalry together as much as possible for larger 
tasks. Theuselessscattering of troops, the frequent change of 
commanders, the interference by general headquarters, aside 
from the disinclination of subordinate commanders to act 
independently, are the direct cause of the peregrinations 
noted above of the Russian cavalry on the battlefield of 
Mukden. 
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THE CAVALRY SCREEN. 


By Major GENERAL v. FRITSCH, Austrian Army.* 





A LTHOUGH the entire cavalry and all officers of the 
L other arms are convinced of the value of the service 
of reconnaissance, little importance on the whole is attached 
by them to the cavalry screen. General von Schlichting 
says in the second part of his “Tactical and Strategical 
Maxims of the Present Times” (pages 168-169): 


“The veil is part of a lady’s wardrobe, used more to en- 
hance than to hide the beauties of the wearer. Fairies are 
adorned with it inart; Spanish ladies in practical everyday 
life; wherever a hostile scout perceives a screen (veil) formed 
of hussars or Cossacks, he finds no difficulty whatever in per- 
ceiving the formation behind it, for the form of the screen 
itself is sufficient indication of the formations behind it. 
And a screen is of little, if any, protection to the troops be- 
hind it, for an energetic troop of cavalry can break through 
it with ease at any time or place it may choose. Officers’ 
patrols sent out by a cavalry division have nowadays little 
resemblance to that part of a lady’s wardrobe called a veil. 
The supposition that an order using that mode of expression 
is meaningless will therefore be found correct in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. 

‘We must concede that it is extremely difficult to hide 
our movements for any length of time from an energetic op- 
ponent, and that cavalry which confines itself to this thank- 
less screening service fails in gaining the desired ends; it is 
of far more importance to acquire exact and exhaustive in- 
formation concerning things the enemy does or does not. 
This task is more difficult, more dangerous, but also more 
thankful than mere screening.” 


Captain Rossbach upholds this view in his excellent 
work, ‘Conduct and Reconnaissance of Cavalry,” and adds 


* Translated from Kavadleristische Monatshefte, by Sergeant Harry Bell, 
Corps Engineers, U.S. Army. 
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that a successful reconnaissance carries a ‘‘screen”’ in its 
wake as a natural sequence. 

Under certain conditions, but under those only, this is 
true; and we will endeavor in the following to go deeper into 
this matter. 

The result to be gained in employing the cavalry screen 
is two-fold; the screen is employed not only to prevent the 
enemy from getting an insight into our condition, but also 
by taking proper measures to deceive him concerning our 
intentions. Both have the object to lead him to take wrong 
measures on his part. These are important factors in stra- 
tegic as well as in tactical situations; their importance in- 
creases with the manyfold uses to which large bodies of 
troops can be put. 

Operations on the western German frontier of German 
and French troops depend in the main on the position of the 
‘garrisons in time of peace and on the net of railways pro- 
tected at their terminals by fortresses. This, at the begin- 
ning of operations, brings both parties into close contact at 
once, and therefore little remains to be done by the cavalry 
concerning reconnaissance, and little is left to screen from 
view. Far different, however, are conditions on the north- 
eastern frontier-—three times the size of the western — 
where the Germans by a quicker mobilization and concen- 
tration would have a great advantage over the Russians. 
There the cavalry screen may become of especial value 
during the course of the war when there are possibilities of 
different courses of action; but it must not be overlooked 
that both parties will be on the same footing in that respect. 
That party which is, or thinks itself stronger than the oppos- 
ing party, is independent and can pursue its course from the 
start to gain contact with the enemy at a certain time and 
place fixed on in advance. Success may be made more com- 
plete by causing the enemy to adopt wrong dispositions of his 
forces (Napoleon before Ulm, 1805); nothing is left to the 
inferior or weaker party but to cause the enemy to make 
his dispositions in one place and then to energetically attack 
him with superior forces at some other place. If a party 
finds itself in a difficult situation it must strive to disengage 
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tself therefrom as soon and with as little damage as possi- 
le. Therefore each single case must decide if and what 
1ecessity for a screen exists and how it should be employed 
at different points on the flank or in front. 

The endeavor to prevent hostile reconnaissance is always 
present as a matter of course—the intention to deceive the 
enemy can only be added when we have already arrived at 
a decision and we desire to keep our movements in that re- 
spect from the knowledge of the opponent, when there is no 
further need of reconnaissance. By this we do not mean 
that each and every military decision or intention is de- 
pendent on prior reconnaissance. Many, and often the most 
important, decisions are arrived at by utilizing information 
gained otherwise than by reconnaissance. ‘To mislead the 
enemy is endeavored in many ways, such as starting false 
rumors, false messages, cutting in on the enemy’s telegraph 
wires and sending forged telegrams, etc. To deceive him 
by operations of troops, two things are to be kept in mind: 
to make the enemy believe that a movement is being made, 
which, however, does not take place; and, second, to pre- 
vent the enemy from gaining information concerning the 
actual movement. The first will be achieved by a maneu- 
ver with part of our force which must be entirely the oppo- 
site of what is intended; be this offensive or defensive, so 
much is clear, that the maneuver must not be carried to 
completion. Infantry and artillery utilized for this must be 
formed with widely extended front and with little depth, 
while cavalry can be formed differently. It will be more suc- 
cessful in deceiving the enemy if the movement is one which 
seems feasible and natural and corresponding to the general 
situation. So for instance, in 1805 an attack on Strassburg 
via the Black Forest was more plausible than the actual de- 
tour via Mannheim; and in 1870 the retreat of MacMahon 
from Chalons or Rheims on Paris, would have been more 
natural than his advance on Montmédy. 

An insight into our actual movements must be kept from 
the enemy as long as possible. Before all, his attention 
must not be drawn to the right direction by appearing too 
early at the point of. attack or by extensive movements. 
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Therefore, to send cavalry.far to the front would be wrong, 
as the main point is to prevent the enemy from gaining an 
insight into our movements. And as our plans will be dis- 
covered just as soon as the enemy sees our infantry and 
artillery, then, also, no matter how unpleasant such a defen- 
sive task may be, the cavalry must be instructed to keep the 
enemy away. Being armed with good firearms lightens this 
task and will facilitate it the more the cavalry understands 
to utilize suitable sectors for defense. 

The decision for the main movement is arrived at along 
general lines, but, especially in combined operations, must 
have clear and definite starting points to assure success. 
The cavalry attached to that part of the army executing the 
main movement will have to proceed from its heretofore re- 
serve to an active reconnaissance. ‘To strike the right mean 
in this matter is exceedingly difficult; it requires excellent 
judgment, also careful handling of the squadrons and rightly 
timed interference by giving correct and definite orders. 

To illustrate this we will cite two instances: 

From September 25 to 28, 1805, five French cavalry di- 
visions advanced from Strassburg towards and through the 
Black Forest to give the Austrians (concentrating at Ulm) 
the impression that the main attack would come from that 
direction. In the meantime the mass of the French army 
moved from the line Strassburg-Mannheim towards Stutt- 
gart-Langenburg. Napoleon, believing that the object of 
this demonstration had been attained, commenced on the 
29th to draw his cavalry to his right wing, which it reached 
on the 3d of October between Plochingen and Géppingen. 
On this day the army resumed the advance from the line 
Stuttgart-Jaxthausen, which it had reached in the interim. 
As Napoleon, whose intention it was to prevent the junction 
of the Austrians advancing towards the Black Forest and the 
Russians expected to come from Machren, was in doubt con- 
cerning the whereabouts of the Austrians, he caused Murat to 
energetically reconnoiter with his cavalry division the Donau 
sector from Ulm to Neuburg on October 4th. This was car- 
ried out so vigorously and with such success that Ulm capitu- 
lated, as is well known. 
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In a similar manner events would have occurred had Mac- 
Mahon decided to commence his march for the relief of 
Bazaine only with the main part of his army and had utilized 
his reserve cavalry, reinforced by one or two infantry di- 
visions, to draw the Germans (who then were marching 
towards Chalons) by a short advance in the direction of the 
Aisne, on it and thereafter after it, by a gradual falling back 
on Paris. In the main army the largest part of the cavalry 
then would have had to be with the right column; it should 
have been held in reserve in the start, but later should have 
been sent to thoroughly reconnoiter towards the Naas army 
and the army of Prince Frederick Charles, in order to gain 
the necessary time for the further advance of the army. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for strategical or 
tactical movements intended to deceive the enemy; circum- 
stances alone must decide. But what we have stated above 
will serve to show the great and exceedingly difficult role 
the cavalry plays. As false measures taken by the enemy 
increases our success, we must at all times strive to prevent 
him from gaining knowlege of our actual intentions and 
movements. And this task will always be the duty of the 
cavalry. It must prevent the hostile scouts from seeing the 
battle columns of our infantry and artillery. This negative 
task depends in first line on the positive efforts of the enemy, 
but also here no positive rules can be given for the conduct 
of the cavalry. We might give the following: 

1. In case of collision between a positive reconnaissance 
task and a negative screening task, the former always de- 
serves precedence. 

2. It is not the duty of parties specially designated for 
reconnoitering (patrols or troops) to prevent the enemy’s 
view into our condition; this is the duty rather of the fol- 
lowing stronger forces of the cavalry division, and especially 
of the divisional cavalry; and the latter should detach suf- 
ficient forces for that purpose. 

3. It should always be kept in mind which hostile de- 
tachments are to be prevented from getting an insight into 
our affairs. As long as it is but a question of patrols or 
small troops on reconnaissance, it may be best to divide our 
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forces, in order to hold a larger terrain and for quicker sup- 
port at threatened points, by elongating the front of the 
cavalry division to the flank by regiments or brigades and 
that of the divisional cavalry by troops or squadrons. In 
case of attack only timely concentration and an offensive 
movement will be found effective. A victory gained at a 
decisive point will have farreaching effects and offers op- 
portunity later on, either by dividing our forces or keeping 
them en masse, to defeat in succession parts of the enemy 
coming from the flank; to force them away from their con- 
nections towards our main forces and lead them into disas- 
ter. Only in exceptional cases would it be advisable to 
oppose an attack for any length of time with a large ex- 
tended front. Asan effective protective screen is of material 
advantage only when in close proximity to the object to be 
screened, then it may be well to strengthen the availabie cav- 
alry division by the divisional cavalry and parts of the ar- 
tillery of the infantry division, thus enabling the former to 
take up the offensive again or to oppose the enemy at 
specially suited places. 

4. If we do not desire to limit ourselves only to a pas- 
sive obstruction of hostile reconnaissance, then we must take 
up the offensive. In minor operations bodies designated for 
this duty should not merely ride in pursuit of an enemy 
driven off a certain place, as they would hardly overtake him 
in any case, but they should strive to cut off his retreat. 

5. If our numbers allow the seeking and destroying the 
hostile cavalry, we will do well to do so, thereby furthering 
at the same time not only our reconnaissance, but also our 
screening task. 

6. When our cavalry, numerically inferior to the ene. 
my’s, cannot solve its screening task by an offensive move- 
ment, then it must utilize the terrain in a defense to its 
fullest extent. 

7. As the best results attained in reconnaissance are of 
little value unless reports thereof reach headquarters in good 
time, therefore, in minor operations, when we have not suc- 
ceeded in stopping the enemy’s advance, we must strive be- 
fore all to prevent the passage of his messages. 
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8. As, through ever increasing cultivation of the coun- 
try, facilities for crossing even the largest rivers are becom- 
ing more and more numerous and the hostile cavalry has 
more opportunities to make extended detours, cur cavalry, 
if inferior, can often do nothing but fight in connection with 
the forcés to which it belongs. But it must not crawl and 
stay under the shelter of its army, but only seek for support 
in fighting the superior hostile cavalry and be ready, after 
victory, to energetically pursue the enemy. 

9. Theory occupies itself entirely too much with ex- 
tremes; it counts as a rule on greatly superior or greatly in- 
ferior cavalry along the entire front. Concerning the cavalry 
screen, it is the duty of general headquarters in actual prac- 
tice to have a numerical superiority at the place where the 
decision is to fall and to have as few troops as can be done 
with safety at other less important points; this applies es- 
pecially to the weaker party. A screening of the entire 
front is in most cases, not only impossible, but also not neces- 
sary. To screen the entire front the cavalry would be ex- 
tended in such breadth as to be materially weakened thereby 
and its screen or line easily pierced at any point by a con- 
centrated movement on the part of the enemy; we should 
never split up our cavalry to allowthis. In forming a screen 
we must also keep the different arms together just there 
where it is considered of importance; this will often happen 
to be the case on the flank where it is material to prevent 
the enemy from gaining knowledge of the extent of our 
line or our strength, in case of an enveloping movement on 
the enemy’s part. As it is the practice in maneuvers to let 
the troops come every day to the final stage, 7. e., contact, 
we place almost constantly infantry and artillery behind our 
cavalry; but in actual war this is not a matter of course. 
Through its activity the cavalry must prevent its opponent 
from gaining an insight into our conditions and to lead him 
to believe that it has support which it has not at all, and so 
cause him to take erroneous measures. 

Only under exceptional circumstances are troops specially 
detailed for screening service; that duty is generally per- 
formed by troops on reconnaissance and troops used for 
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security and information, having due regard to the above 
mentioned rules. They should be, in case of necessity, spe- 
cially instructed, and also should be reinforced when neces- 
sary, as they may not be strong enough for screening duty, 
although in sufficient force for reconnaissance or security. 

In the interest of proper military education it must be 
insisted on that the screening service is carried out in time 
of peace just as any other duties. Measures taken to deceive 
the enemy we may not often be able to practice in maneu- 
vers, but that does not hold good so far as preventing the 
enemy from gaining an insight into our conditions is con- 
cerned. Reasons for neglecting this important duty are 
manifold. The main blame for this attaches to the higher 
commanders who require such great results from reconnais- 
sance, results which never can be attained in war; and higher 
commanders are prone to blame the cavalry without sufficient 
reasons when insufficient results are obtained. Before attach- 
ing blame, it should be ascertained why a reconnaissance has 
had no better results. It is but in accordance with the con- 
ditions of actual war that the higher leaders have to come to 
decisions based on insufficient results of reconnaissance. 
Entirely different view points will then arise as well as in 
the planning of engagements as also in the utilization of 
reserves. 

Doubtlessly reconnaissance and utilization of reserves are 
closely connected. If the higher leaders are taught in time 
of peace to base their decisions on results of reconnaissances 
which are not in accordance with actual conditions in war, 
then there is danger that in war we will have undecided and 
vacillating leaders who will allow the opponent to take the 
initiative. As in peace maneuvers the belief is now almost 
universal that it does not matter which side is victorious, but 
only which side has taken the most suitable measures; there- 
fore the cavalry should learn in the matter of reconnaissance 
that the result achieved, no matter how, is not of so much 
importance as the taking of proper measures in accordance 
with actual conditions in war, but that both reconnaissance 
and measures taken should be in accordance with accepted 
rules. 
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To decide unavoidable differences of opinion, a sufficient 
number of umpires should be detailed in maneuvers who 
should have sufficient assistants in taking observations, and 
who can carry the umpire’s decision quickly to the respective 
body of troops. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 5. 


The Editor Cavalry Journal: 
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EAR SIR:—The committee selected to examine the 
solutions of Prize Problem No. 5 has the honor to re- 

port that it finds the solution signed “D. K. E.” the best of 
those submitted, and recommends that the prize be awarded 
the author. In one solution there was an error of careless- 
ness in the order. In another the committee was of the 
opinion that “Major C.” withdrew from the front with a 


celerity unbecoming a cavalry leader. 
Other solutions lacked certainty. 

D. H. BOUGHTON, 
Major, 11th Cavalry. 

MATTHEW E. HANNA, 
Captain 3a Cavalry. 

E. A. KREGER, 
Captain, Act. Judge Advocate. 


In accordance with the above report, the prize for the 
best solution of Prize Problem No. 5 has been awarded to 


First Lieutenant S. R. Gleaves, First Cavalry. 
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SOLUTION. 


MAJOR C’S DISPOSITIONS. 


(a) Troop “B” will move as rapidly as possible from 
Taylor S. H. to a temporary first position about 400 yards 
northeast of 19, on crest of ridge, from which both Duffin-1g9 
and 21-19 roads can be commanded by fire. From this 
point, after covering the withdrawal of Troop “A,” Troop 
“B” will retire to the east, ultimately to 15, codperating with 
Troop “A” as far as possible in delaying the enemy’s pursuit 
along the Millwood road, and directly protecting Troop “A” 
against attack from the north. The later movements of the 
enemy will determine the proper handling of these two troops 
during withdrawal, and it is therefore impossible at this 
time for Major C to prescribe the details of their conduct 
except to order them to maintain active reconnaissance 
toward the north and the south. 

Troop “A,” its right flank protected by Troop “B,” falls 
back slowly along the Millwood road, ultimately to 15, scout- 
ing toward the south. Neither troop will allow itself to be- 
come seriously involved, as no serious stand is contemplated 
west of Salt Creek. 

(6) Troop “D” will proceed rapidly from Taylor S. H. 
via Millwood road across the Salt Creek wagon bridge; 
thence, turning north along the trail, the troop will move to 
the north spur of Salt Creek Hill and there occupy a position 
commanding the M. P. R. R. bridge at I and the approaches 
thereto. The bridge at I will be obstructed by Troop “D”’ 
with brush, if time permits. 

Troop “C” will follow immediately in rear of Troop “D,” 
cross the wagon bridge over Salt Creek and take up a dis- 
mounted position just west of 15, under cover of crest of hill 
875 and edge of orchard, so as to command the bridge and 
approaches thereto. 

Troops “C” and “D,” after assuming position, will main- 
tain communication with each other and observation along 
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Salt Creek by sending patrols along that stream between 
their respective positions. 

Major C, after arrival at 15 with Troops “A” and “B,” 
will form from them a squadron reserve and hold it ready 
for movement in any direction; the size of the force that 
can be immediately spared for the reserve will depend 
entirely upon the activity of the enemy at the time of arrival 
of Major C at 15. 


REASONS FOR DISPOSITIONS. 


Major C has been made responsible by the rear guard 
commander for the crossings of Salt Creek on the Millwood 
road and north to the Missouri, and their security must con- 
sequently be his principal care. He is, therefore, not at 
liberty to risk a general engagement west of Salt Creek even 
if conditions were more favorable than they are. He must 
provide at once against the possibility of a rapid turning 
movement against the railroad bridge at I, a move which 
the enemy will very likely attempt, and he must also take 
such measures as will prevent the superior hostile cavalry 
from following so closely at the heels of his two retreating 
troops on the Millwood road that resistance at the wagon 
bridge will become impossible. A troop sent to Salt Creek 
hill will secure the crossing at I against a turning movement; 
a troop in position at hill 875 west of 15 will secure the 
crossing on the Millwood road, and will, in addition, prevent 
close pursuit of Troops “A” and “B"’ as they cross the wagon 
bridge. 

Major C must also effect the safe withdrawal from action 
of Troop “A;” a hostile turning column is already in rapid 
motion east toward 21 and has caused Captain A to request 
protection for his right flank. Major C knows the strength 
of the enemy in cavalry, and he believes that by posting a 
troop so as to command the defile 21-19 he can delay the 
enemy’s turning column by dismounted fire, if it turns south 
toward 1g sufficiently to permit of Captain A’s safe with- 
drawal from his present position; the conformation of the 
ground is fortunately such that this additional Troop “B” 
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-an also bring effective fire to bear upon the hostile cavalry 
on the Millwood road as it presses towards Daniels in pursuit 
of Troop “A.” 

The withdrawal of Troop “A” being safely accom- 
plished Troops “A” and “B” should easily be able by dis- 
mounted fire from commanding points, to keep the enemy 
at such a distance as to permit of their own withdrawal 
in good order to 15. Their retreat from J. E. Daniels across 
the bridge to 15 will be covered by the fire of Troop 
“C,” already in position at hill 875. In order not to mask 
the fire of Troop “C,” it will probably become necessary for 
Troops “A” and “B” in their retreat to leave the road after 
crossing the wagon bridge and move into position by follow- 
ing up the first ravine north of 15; this detail of the retire- 
ment, however, need not be ordered in the first instance by 
Major C; he will be present throughout the withdrawal and 
will meet conditions as they arise by the necessary verbal 
orders given on the spot. 

The dispositions of Major C will still meet the situation 
in case the turning column now moving east toward 21 
does not turn south but moves north across Plum Creek 
and then east toward the bridge at I. Resistance to such 
a move is best offered from Salt Creek hill; Major C would 
make a dangerous mistake in sending troops to the north 
of Plum Creek. 

' The attitude of the enemy at the time will determine 
finally how many troops Major C must actually deploy for 
firing in the orchard and at hill 875; he will, of course, hold 
all not necessarily engaged as a reserve ready to send to 
Salt Creek hill or any other threatened point. It is not 
probable that the enemy will attempt to ford Salt Creek; if 
he does his efforts will be readily discovered and easily 
defeated. 

The wagon bridge on the Millwood road must of course 
be left open for the passage of Troops “A” and “B;” there 
will probably then be no immediate opportunity to obstruct 
it; Troop “D,” at Salt Creek hill, may also have little time 
for such work at bridge I if the enemy’s movements are 
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rapid; Major C, however, thinks it may be of value to order 
this obstruction made. 

The destruction of the two bridges cannot be seriously 
considered. 

Wire fences will of course be cut by the troops wherever 
necessary to leave or regain the road. 


THE ORDERS ISSUED BY MAJOR C. 


First SQUADRON, SIXTH CAVALRY, 
TayLor, S. H., Kansas, 
FIELD ORDERS } 20 JUNE, ’07—10:04 A. M. 

No. 2. ) 

1. The enemy’s cavalry continues to press forward on the Millwood Road, 
and is near Duffin; a mounted force is also advancing rapidly to the east over 
the road one-half mile north of Duffin-19 road. 

Troop “A” is withdrawing from the vicinity of A. Daniels; the rear guard 
of our brigade is making a stand behind Salt Creek. 

2. The squadron will cross Salt Creek by the Millwood road bridge and 
protect the crossings on the Millwood road and north to the Missouri River. 

3. (a) Troop“D” will move rapidly across the Millwood Road bridge, 
thence north down Salt Creek to the north spur of Salt Creek Hill, there oceu- 
pying a position to cover the bridge at 1; the bridge will be obstructed. 

Troop “C” will follow Troop “D” immediately across the wagon bridge, 
thence moving to Hill 875 west of 15, and there occupying a position to cover 
the wagon bridge. 

Patrols will be sent from Salt Creek Hill and Hill 875 along Salt Creek to 
connect with each other on that stream. 

(4) Troop “A” will retire slowly along the Millwood Road to 15, observing 
toward the south. 

(c) Troop “B” will assist the withdrawal of Troop “A,” moving rapidly 
and at once into a temporary first position 4oo yards northeast of 19; it will 
thereafter cover the right flank, scouting north to Plum Creek. 

4. I will be with Troop “A,” where messages will be sent. Captain A is 
designated as second in command. 


Ci, 
Major, Sixth Cavatry. 


Verbally to assembled troop commanders of Troops “B,” “C” and “D,” 
at Taylor S. H., later to commander of Troop “A” verbally. 
Copy to rear guard commander from 15. 


DD. K. E. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 8. 


(See map of Fort Leavenworth, published in Cavalry Journal for July, 
1907, opposite page 166.) 


DELAYING ACTION. 


General Situation. 


The Missouri River forms part of the boundary between 
contending States. 

On April 1st, a Blue (Eastern) army, which has been in 
winter quarters opposite Leavenworth, has forced a crossing 
of the Missouri River six miles south of Leavenworth and is 
deploying on the west bank. Red forces have been ordered 
from all parts of Kansas to attack it. 


Special Situation. 


Colonel A., commanding the Seventh Regiment of Blue 
cavalry, which has been quartered for the winter in Weston, 
Missouri (opposite the mouth of Salt Creek), was ordered to 
cross the river north of Leavenworth, create a diversion in 
the enemy’s rear and, if possible, prevent Red reinforce- 
ments being sent down from the north. 

An expeditionary patrol, sent across the Missouri River 
in a boat after nightfall April 1st, has succeeded in blowing 
up the Missouri Pacific R. R. bridge over Salt Creek. 

At g:00 P. M. a reliable spy reported that all troops in 
Fort Leavenworth had marched south late in the afternoon, 
except a strong guard of about 150 men at the Rock Island 
bridge head. 

Colonel A. at once ordered the division bridge train, 
which had been placed at his disposal, to lay a bridge over 
the Missouri River at the northeastern extremity of the Polo 
Grounds peninsula, and the bridge was completed at 5:00 A. 
M. April 2d. 

At 5:00 A. M., a spy comes from Kickapoo with the infor- 
mation that two brigades of infantry from Atchison (north 
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of Leavenworth), have detrained at Kickapoo and are to 
march south at daybreak to join the Red army. 

At 6:00 A. M., Colonel A. has crossed his regiment to the 
west bank and the leading element of his advance guard has 
reached the Missouri Pacific R. R. (III) when he receives the 
following message : 


OFFICER'S PATROL, Troop “A” 


Hancock HILL, §:50 A. M. 
To Colonel A.: 


Column of hostile infantry marching south on KicKAPoo-FRENCHMAN road. 
Point of advance guard now at crossing PLum Creek, head of main body ap- 
proaching 47. Tail of column not yet in sight. Do not see any cavalry or 
artillery. ; 
Lieutenant. 


At the same time, the sound of heavy artillery fire is 
heard coming from the south. 


Required: 
1. Colonel A.’s orders and intentions. 
2. His reasons therefor. 
3. Asketch or tracing indicating the position Colonel 
A. expects his troops to occupy at 7:15 A. M., if 
all goes well. 


NOTICE. 


In order to induce others to compete in these Prize 
Problem contests, the Executive Council directs that com- 
petitors who have been awarded three prizes will be 
barred from future competitions. EDITOR. 
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METAL FOULING. 


HIS subject is of interest to all who have used the U.S. 

Springfield rifle, model 1903. It has been claimed 

that this fouling does not affect the accuracy of the rifle, but 
I do not believe this view is generally accepted. 

Arms and the Man has published during the past year 
several chemical formulas for the removal of this fouling. 
The best known is probably that devised by Dr. W. G. Hud- 
son. It is made up as follows: 

I ounce ammonium persulphate, 

200 grains ammonium carbonate, 

6 ounces ammonia 28 per cent. 
4 ounces water. 

“The ammonium carbonate and persulphate should be 
pulverized and left in the solution for a half hour, in order 
that it may become thoroughly saturated. 

“ A convenient method of manipulation is to force a cork 
into the chamber of the rifle, and fill the barrel to the muzzle. 
A half hour will be found a sufficient time for the solution 
to act on all ordinary cases. The solution before use is col- 
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orless, but when the fouling is dissolved it imparts a blue 
color of an intensity corresponding with the amount of 
metallic fouling present.” 

C. H. Bierbaum publishes the following: 

“The mixture used for this purpose is a saturated solu- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia dissolved in 26 degree aqua 
ammonia, to which is added an amount of caustic potash equal 
to the size of an ordinary pea for every fluid ounce of solution. 
For making up this solution it is convenient to purchase ina 
drug store, say, four fluid ounces of stronger ammonia in a 
five ounce bottle, then buy several ounces of carbonate of 
ammonia, and also the caustic potash; the last two are solids. 
The caustic potash should be handled very carefully, as it 
is an extremely strong caustic. The carbonate of ammonia 
is introduced into the bottle, using all that will dissolve and 
giving it several hours time for dissolving. After this the 
caustic potash is added, and the solution is ready for use.” 
After use the solution should be thoroughly cleaned out 


of the rifle and the bore well oiled. C. E. STODTER, 
Captain, Ninth Cavalry. 


REMOUNTS. 


QUESTION recently arose at the War Department in 
connection with the propriety of officers inspecting 
horses to be delivered under contract, using their judgment 
to the extent of accepting horses which were admittedly not 
up to the specifications, because in their opinion the horses 
specified could not be obtained in the market at the contract 
price. The Chief of Staff submitted this question to the Sec- 
retary of War in the following indorsement: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 
WaAsHINGTON, December 11, 1907. 
Respectfully submitted to the Acting Secretary of War. 
There has been continual complaint in the cavalry, concerning the quality 
of horses furnished in recent years by the Quartermaster’s Department. In 
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order to raise the standard of horses supplied, the Quartermaster General has 
long been using specifications covering horses of superior quality; some con- 
tractors, however, have persisted in bidding at a price for which horses of 
superior class cannot be furnished. There has always been a struggle with 
the Quartermaster’s Department, the contractor endeavoring to force the lat- 
ter to accept horses not up to the standard covered by the specifications. 
Various inspectors have taken upon themselves to use their own judgment in 
accepting the best horses that could be gotten, because they realized that 
superior horses could not be had at the price specified in the contract. Of 
course, in every such case, they were simply aiding and abetting the con- 
tractor in defeating the aims and purposes of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, though without any such intention. 

The Quartermaster’s Department can never succeed in raising the stand- 
ard of horses supplied the cavalry service, until inspecting officers realize the 
necessity for holding contractors up to a strict compliance with the specifica- 
tions contained in the contract (regardless of contract price ) by refusing to 
accept any horses that do not comply with the specifications, which contain in 
their language all the elasticity the government desires to embody in them. 

I concur in the views contained in the preceding indorsement, and it is 
recommended that these papers be returned to for his informa- 
tion and guidance in the future. 








SHOEING HIND FEET. 


The Editor, Cavalry Journal: 

*IR:—While serving in South Dakota, on the Cheyenne 

River Indian (Sioux) Reservation, during the recent 

Ute unpleasantness, I observed that many saddle ponies be- 

longing to the Siouxs were shod behind and not in front, 

and I learned, upon inquiry, that it is their custom to so shoe 
their saddle animals. 

One very intelligent half breed, a school teacher, told me 
that it was the experience of himself, his neighbors and his 
associates, to have their ponies become sore-footed behind and 
not in front when the animals were used unshod; that sad- 
dle animals were usually shod behind and rarely in front. 

In support of his contention that it is more necessary to 
shoe the hind feet than the fore, if the horse is not to be 
shod all around, he showed me four or five ponies in his cor- 
ral whose hind feet were so badly worn that it had become 
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necessary to lay them up-for a few weeks until their feet 
grew down again. These ponies, prior to their going lame, 
had not been shod at all. Their fore feet were in excellent 
condition. This may interest the readers of the JOURNAL. 
Very respectfully, 
R. J. REANEY, 
First Lieutenant, Second Cavalry. 


THE COMPANY LIBRARY. 


HY technical literature should not be included in the 
number of books usually selected for the libraries of 
organizations deserves more than passing comment. Indeed, 
in these strenuous times of ours, it is a matter to be deplored 
that the men of an organization are denied access to the kind 
of books that would undoubtedly increase their liking, if not 
increase their love, for their adopted profession. 

In purchasing books for a company library, it will be 
well to bear in mind that the average man in the company 
has but a fair common school education. It takes something 
more than a High School education to develop the average 
mind to appreciate the true worth of good literature. But, 
there is one thing that the average enlisted man will be 
found to have developed to a remarkable degree, and that is 
the spirit of adventure—the spirit that furnishes the motive 
power and induces the average youth to leave his home to 
become a soldier. 

There is no reason why this spirit should not be culti- 
vated to a greater extent by giving the men of the company 
books suitable to their tastes. For this reason, instead of 
loading up the library shelves with ancient and modern 
classics, books on geography, travel, adventure, outdoor and 
indoor amusements, as well as short stories, and good stimu- 
lating essays, should occupy a prominent position on the 
library shelves. Of course, professional books of the sol- 
dier’s profession should be of first importance. and should 
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not under any consideration be lost sight of; for what pro- 
fessional man would attempt to build up a library and leave 
out the books most essential to his art or craft? For in- 
stance, for instructive purposes, as well as to give men a 
better taste for their profession, what better book could be 
had for these very purposes than General Ian Hamilton’s 
“Scrap Book of a Staff Officer?” Baden-Powell’s “War in 
Practice” is another book that will more than amuse an en- 
listed man — it will instruct him. ‘These two books are only 
a type of hundreds of others that can be easily obtained 
through any New York publishing firm. There’s an account 
of the Spanish-American War published by our Navy De- 
partment, under the title of ‘“‘ Notes of the Spanish-American 
War,” which should be in the library of every officer and en- 
listed man in the army and navy. History and biography, 
especially American military history and biography ; books about 
books, such as ‘‘ How to Read and What to Read;” books of 
reference, such as Military Dictionaries, Webster’s Diction- 
ary, the International Encyclopedia, and Hoyle—all of 
these excellent argument settlers should not be forgotten in 
the building up of a company library. 

One great advantage of having a number of professional 
books in the company library, aside from the help they 
would be to candidates for commissions, would be to develop 
in the mind of the average enlisted man a greater respect 
for his officers and non-commissioned officers; because these 
very books on his own profession would make it clear to 
him that those placed over him must possess more than ord- 
nary knowledge of their profession before they can be pro- 
moted to hold any position of authority. This reason alone 
should serve to stimulate the sympathetic efforts of those 
interested to build up a sort of military library at least, not 
of the books of one branch of the service either, but books 
belonging to all branches of the service. 

The very fact of the men having access to books of all 
branches of the service would develop in them a far greater 
interest in the service; they would soon learn what relation 
one particular branch of the service had to another—what 
their particular rdles were in time of war, how impossible it 
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is to wage any kind of successful warfare without the co 
operation of allarms,andsoon. A better result, too, maybe, 
would be a deeper and broader sympathy for each other— 
sympathy that would soon develop into greater intercourse 
and camaraderie; and, in addition, the advantage of some 
esprit de corps—something that is very badly needed in our 
army to-day. Yr. 


SIMPLE LESSON IN REPAIRING FIELD LINES. 


ForT LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Jan. 29, 1908. 
The Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C.( Through 

Military Channels.) 

Sir:—I have the honor tosubmitthe following suggestions 
relative to the repair of field wire lines of information. It 
is an accepted fact that field (buzzer) lines are absolutely 
necessary to properly conduct a modern tactical movement. 
To prevent the loss of electrical power the wire is always in- 
sulated; to secure speed in laying it, it is laid on the ground. 
Experience has shown also that the wire is frequently broken 
inadvertently or carelessly by troops. It is the business of 
the signal corps to repair these breaks. Often now when 
conscious of the fact the person breaking the wire desires to 
repair it; when the importance of maintaining the line intact 
is realized every officer and soldier will be eager to repair 
breaks. What is the proper way to doit? With the idea of 
having this information a part of the instruction of every 
officer and enlisted man, the photographs with explanatory 
remarks are enclosed herewith. It is suggested that Army 
Regulations be amended by the General Staff requiring that 
this instruction be given each troop, company and battery 
for two hours each year. Also that these photographs be 
lithographed and five copies with such additional informa- 
tion as is deemed necessary be furnished each troop, company 
and battery. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed.) W.N. HUGHES, Jr. 
First Lieut. Signal Corps 
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No. 1. 


THE BROKEN LINE. WIRE ENDS SHOWING, 























No. 2. 


TYING THE WIRE FOR STRENGTH. DOUBLE OVERHAND KNOT. 
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No. 3. 
SCRAPING THE INSULATION OFF THE TWO BROKEN ENDS, 






















No. 4. 


TYING THE METALLIC KNOT FOR ELECTRICAL CURRENT TO FLOW. 


Twisting one scraped end around the other. 
Overhand knot to be drawn tight. 
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CHIEF OF CAVALRY. 


Fort CLARK, TEXAS, January 12, 1908. 
The Secretary U.S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.: 


IR:—The President in his message recommends that the 

position of Chief of Cavalry be created, and I presume 

his opinion on that subject is shared by over ninety per cent. 
of cavalry officers. 

It has been interesting to read in the JOURNAL what has 
been said on the subject, but I have yet to see an article that 
really goes at the thing in a way that is calculated to bring 
results. 

The trouble seems to lie in the fact that every one feels 
that we can’t have a Chief of Cavalry unless Congress author- 
izes the position. 

I believe that the practical value of a Chief of Cavalry 
can be secured without any action by Congress. What we 
want is an officer in a position to control the instruction of 
our arm so as to make it uniform in all regiments; to collect 
information regarding the conditions and needs of the cav- 
alry and present it tothe Secretary of War; to be in the con- 
fidence of the Secretary to the extent of securing the back- 
ing of the administration in matters which require congres- 
sional action, and probably many other functions. 

Cannot all this be accomplished by the designation of one 
of our colonels by the President to act as a Chief of Cavalry? 
Such an appointment, or detail, would be sufficient to carry 
out the essential duties of the office. It would at least bea 
good beginning. It certainly would be a pretty certain step 
toward securing congressional action creating the position, 
carrying with it suitable rank. 

The Chief of Cavalry thus detailed would have to get 
along at first without any appropriations, and all of his orders 
would be issued in the name of the Secretary of War, but I 
believe that the benefit to the cavalry would be practically 
the same as though Congress had created the office. 

Very respectfully, 


BRICE P. DISQUE, 
First Lieutenant Third Cavalry. 
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ELIMINATION. 


EVERAL years ago there was considerable agitation for 
a change in the method of promotion in the army. 
Elimination and selection were talked of, and several bills 
based on elimination were drawn and presented through 
the army papers. Finally the army was canvassed, with 
more or less thoroughness, and the large majority expressed 
themselves as opposed to either elimination or selection. 

It is believed that no one, with the possible exception of 
the self-confessed incompetent, would be opposed to either 
elimination or selection if administered without partiality, 
favor or affection, and as it is believed that the opposition de- 
veloped by the canvass of the army was merely opposition 
to the bills and methods proposed or which it was feared 
would be adopted, it is hoped to reopen the discussion of this 
subject by inviting serious, general and exhaustive discus- 
sion of the same for the calendar years 1908 and 1909. 

All must realize that promotion by seniority is far from 
satisfactory, and that there is more or less certainty of a 
radical change in the present system within a few years, in 
spite of the fact that the former discussion developed suffi- 
cient opposition to apparently kill and bury the subject. 

The belief that a bill based on elimination can be devised 
which will be acceptable to the great majority, and also 
greatly improve the service, prompts this article. 

The outline of such a bill is herewith submitted for dis- 
cussion, and it is. believed will contain, at least, the elements 
of an acceptable and just method. 

The main features of the bill will be: 

ist. The officers of the army will themselves determine 
those of their number that should be eliminated. 

2d. The officers eliminated will compose a reserve 
officer list, subject ‘to duty with the colors as volunteer 
officers in time of war. . 

In drafting this bill the following will be assumed as ax- 
iomatic : | 
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1. That other things being equal, that army will be 
most efficient which has the most efficient officers. 

2. That different degrees of efficiency are manifested by 
officers. 

3. That some officers are inefficient. 

4. That slow promotion with long service in a grade is 
detrimental to efficiency. 

5. That there is a period in every officer’s service when 
his experience and years best fit him for the duties of a par- 
ticular grade. 

6. That after this period further service in the grade is 
retrogressive. 

7. That while the inefficiency due to the inexperience 
of youth is susceptible of correction, the inefficiency result- 
ing from age is beyond rectification. 

8. That absolutely just elimination or absolutely just 
promotion by selection would produce greater efficiency than 
promotion by seniority. 

9g. That just selection, while it would undoubtedly im- 
prove the results produced by the present methods, does not 
remove inefficiency. 

10. That just elimination would raise the standard of 
efficiency by the elimination of inefficiency. 

11. That an army is only as efficient as its least efficient, 
therefore, that an army of both inefficients and efficients 
would be poorer than an army of efficients. 

12. That considering human weaknesses, just elimination 
is preferable to selection or any combination of elimination, 
selection and seniority. 

13. That the present system has fossilized and destroyed 
more military genius than it has developed. 

Let every officer give this subject his deepest thought, 
reduce his ideas to writing and give them to the army 
through the various service journals and papers. 

If January 1, 1910, finds us still without an acceptable 
bill, we shall still have the record of an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject, and will at least know what we do not 
want. 
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We should bear in mind that a change is not only possi- 
ble, but probable, and that the army after this discussion will 
know far more about the subject than it does at present. 

When the time comes that we want the change, or that it 
is forced upon us, the committee of the General Staff or 
others that may be directed to draft the bill, will be far bet- 
ter able to draft a good and just one than under present con- 
ditions, with lack of exhaustive study of the subject. 

Any united, unselfish effort of the officers of the army for 
the betterment of the service will be enacted as law. 
“THE LINE.” 


A B11 to regulate promotion and increase the efficiency of the army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled, that the 
commissioned officers of the army shall be classified as fol- 
lows: First, officers of the active list; second, officers of the 
reserve officer list; third, officers of the retired list. 

SEc. 2. That hereafter promotion of the commissioned 
officers of the active list shall be by seniority after ‘elimina- 
tion. 

SEc. 3. That all officers on the active or reserve officers’ 
lists shall at sixty-four years of age be placed on the retired 
list. 

SEc. 4. That the maximum age of brigadier generals 
shall be sixty-one years; provided that no general officer 
shall serve in any one grade for more than ten years. 

*Sec. 5. That in the Staff Corps the maximum age of 


‘colonels shall be — years; of lieutenant colonels, — years; 
of majors, — years; of captains, — years; of first lieuten- 
ants, — years. 


Sec. 6. That in the line the maximum age of colonels 
shall be fifty-five years; of lieutenant colonels, fifty years; 
of majors, forty-seven years; of captains, forty-three years; 
of first lieutenants, thirty-three years; Provided, That no 
person shall be commissioned a second lieutenant who is over 


*Nore.— The ages in this section to be determined by the Staff or after 
discussion. 
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twenty-five years of age; and, provided further, That an offi- 
cer shall, on the date he attains the maximum age of his 
grade, be transferred to the reserve officer list. 

Sec. 7. That the vacancies made necessary by the oper- 
ation of this law shall be obtained as follows: (1) By the 
retirement of the physically disqualified; (2) by voluntary 
transfer to the reserve officer list; (3) by involuntary trans- 
fer to the reserve officer list. 

Sec. 8. That all officers transferred from the active list 
under the provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3, Section 7, shall 
compose the reserve officer list, and shall in time of war 
be subject to active duty under orders of the War Depart 
ment, with rank not less than that held when transferred 
from the active list; Provided, That in time of peace no such 
officer shall be assigned to duty without his consent; and 
provided further, That in either case, when so serving under 
the orders of the War Department, he shall receive the full 
pay and allowances of his grade. 

SEc. 9. That the pay of officers of the reserve officer list 
shall be determined by taking three and three-fourths per 
cent. of their pay when transferred from the active list and 
multiplying the amount thus obtained by the number of 
years of commissioned service; Provided, That the maximum 
pay of reserve officers shall be for twenty years commissioned 
service; and provided further, That all officers retired for 
physical defects shall receive seventy-five per cent. of the 
pay of their grade. 

SEc. 10. That vacancies necessary after the operation of 
paragraphs 1 and 2, Section 7, shall be made as follows: 
For five years, fifty per cent. by the elimination of those 
least efficient, and fifty per cent. by the elimination of those 
oldest for their rank; Provided, That after five years those to 
be eliminated shall be determined solely by efficiency, all 
things considered, the least efficient being eliminated. 

Sec. 11. That to carry into effect paragraphs 1 and 3, 
Section 7, each officer shall yearly make a confidential report 
direct to the War Department on all officers of his own and 
junior grades in his regiment or corps. 
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SEc. 12. That these reports shall set forth the certified, 
unbiased, personal and private opinion of the officers report- 
ing, as to the physical fitness and relative efficiency of the 
officers reported on. 

SEc. 13. That the officers to be eliminated under para- 
graphs 1 and 3, Section 7, shall be determined by two boards. 

Sec. 14. That the first board, to be composed of five 
general officers, sworn to impartial and confidential action, 
shall from the reports provided for in Sections 11 and 12, 
select for each branch of the service, twice as many officers 
as must be eliminated to insure the proper flow of promotion 
for the next calendar year. 

Sec. 15. That the finding of this board shall be referred 
to a second board composed of thirteen officers between the 
rank of captain and brigadier general, and also sworn to im- 
partial and confidential action. 

Sec. 16. That the second board shall make the selection 
of the officers to be eliminated from among those proposed 
by the first board after a careful consideration of the entire 
official records of those officers only. 

Sec. 17. That the action of the second board shall be 
final and shall be published in orders to go into effect on the 
first day of the next calendar year. 

Sec. 18. That the provisions of this bill shall become 
inoperative upon the declaration of war and remain inoper- 
ative until one year after the declaration of peace. 

Sec. 19. That in order to carry this bill into effect the 
yearly eliminations shall for the first five years be not more 
than twice the average that would be necessary were the bill 
in full force and effect. 

Sec. 20. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Note.—A proposed form for the report required by Sections 11 and 12 
of the above bill accompanied this article which, to save space is. given in 
substance only. It shows the names, rank, regiment or corps of the officers 
recommended for elimination, in the order named; the personal relations of 
the signer with these officers, such as friendly, pleasant, unfriendly, indiffer- 
ent, hostile, etc., and the reasons for the recommendations, as physically dis- 
qualified, inefficient, eccentric, and a poor leader of men, etc. The certificate 
is as follows: “I certify that in making this report I have considered what I 
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believe to be the best interests of the service; that the views stated therein 
are my own and arrived at without consulting with others, and uninfluenced, 
as far as may be, by the opinions of others: that I have not disclosed my 
opinions as set forth, and will not do so unless required by proper authority ; 
that I have made every effort to avoid the influence of personal favor, affec- 
tion or dislike and that I have carefully read this certificate before signing the 
report.”—[ Epiror.] 


THE LAST BATTLE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


MOVEMENT is on foot at Columbus, Georgia, to place 
in that city an immense boulder, with a suitably en- 
graved bronze plate attached thereto, to mark the site of 
the last battle of the Civil War. It is true that there was 
some desultory fighting and scrapping after the battle at 
Columbus, Georgia, but nothing of sufficient size to entitle 
it to the name of a battle. The battle at Columbus, Georgia, 
began about two o’clock in the afternoon, and lasted until 
nine o'clock in the night, April 16, 1865. It was about nine 
o'clock on Sunday night, April 16, 1865, that Colonel C. A. L. 
Lamer, of General Cobb’s staff, formerly the owner of Zhe 
Wan.ierer (a slave trader), was killed, being shot from his 
horse on the Columbus side of the bridge in trying to rally 
the Confederate forces for a last stand in defense of Colum- 
bus. This event marked the close of the fight. 

The forces engaged in the battle at Columbus were under 
command of General James H. Wilson on the Union side, 
and on the Confederate side under the command of General 
Howell Cobb. The division acting under General Wilson’s 
orders, was that of Brevet Major General Upton, being the 
Fourth Division of Wilson’s cavalry corps. 

The fruits of victory for the Union arms were very great, 
including the Confederate ram /ackson, nearly ready for sea, 
mounting six seven-inch guns, and General Wilson’s troops 
burned 115,000 bales of cotton, four cotton factories, fifteen 
locomotives, 250 cars, the navy yard, armory, sword and pis 
tol factories, and 1,000 rounds of artillery ammunition, be- 
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sides immense stores, of which no account could be taken. 
The Confederates abandonded and burned the gunboat Chat- 
.tahoochie twelve miles below Columbus. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy, Lizzie Rutherford 
Chapter, are active in the enterprise of marking this scene of 
the last battle of the Civil War, and the citizens, as well as 
the city officials of Columbus are taking an active interest in 
this matter. 

The information contained in the above will be of par- 
ticular interest to the veterans of Wilson’s cavalry corps. 
This corps comprised seven divisions, aggregating 3,500 
horsemen, all under the command of General James H. Wil- 
son. On the expedition known as the Selma campaign, or 
the Wilson raid, General Wilson had with him only the 
fighting force of three divisions, aggregating 15,000 horse- 
men. THEODORE F. ALLEN, 

Seventh Ohio Cavalry, Wilson’s Corps. 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, February 8, 1908. 
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CHIEF OF CAVALRY. 


Report of committee referred to on page 577, CAVALRY 
JOURNAL, January 1908, in reference to a Chief of Cavalry: 

This committee reports that it has carefully considered 
the question of a Chief of Cavalry and believes that steps 
should be taken looking to the establishment of an office at 
the War Department for such an official, whether he be called 
Chief of Cavalry, Inspector of Cavalry, or by some other suit- 
able title. 

The committee finds that it is the almost unanimous wish 
of the cavalry officers of our service that there should be a 
“Chief of Cavalry,” with powers and duties commensurate 
with the position, and that would insure efficiency in that 
arm. 

Many arguments have appeared from time to time advo- 
cating such an official, and are familiartoall. It is therefore 
unnecessary to repeat them here. The Chief of Cavalry 
should be a member of the General Staff and head of the 
committee considering questions relating to the cavalry. 
Such questions include the personnel, remounts, clothing, 
arms, equipment, drill regulations, instruction, etc.; in short, 
everything affecting the efficiency of this branch of the ser- 
vice. The chief should also have power to inspect the 
cavalry for the purpose of discovering defects and of deter- 
mining where the standards of efficiency were not being 
maintained. He would thus be able to bring to the im- 
mediate attention of the Chief of Staff deficiencies in this 
arm and point out practical remedies—remedies that the 
Chief of Staff could rely upon. 
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It is not intended that this official should command the 
cavalry, or have administrative duties, though he be called 
Chief, any more than a Chief of Infantry or a Chief of Artillery 
should command their respective arms. We do not want a 
hydra-headed military machine in the line of the army. 

The committee also finds that nearly every civilized 
nation has a cavalry official with powers and duties similar 
to those outlined above, and believes that the experience of 
those nations is ample warrant for our asking that a similar 
office be established in our own army. 

The committee therefore recommends that a petition be 
addressed to the President of the United States praying him 
to appoint a Chief of Cavalry, preferably from among the 
colonels of cavalry, or brigadier generals appointed from that 
arm, with such powers and duties as he, the President, deems 
best, leaving to future legislation the determination of those 
questions that must be settled in that manner. 

The idea of the committee as to the functions of a Chief 
of Cavalry may be more readily understood if we should go 
further and state that we believe that there should be a Chief 
of Infantry as well as of artiliery and cavalry, that each 
should be a member of the General Staff, and each at the 
head of a committee of that body, to which committees 
should be referred questions relating to their respective 
arms, or to the three committees acting jointly when such 
questions related tothe three arms. This, we believe, would 
promote not only the efficiency of each individual arm, but 
of the service generally by securing unity of action upon all 
questions concerning the army as a whole. 

D. H. BOUGHTON, 

Major, 11th Cavalry. 
M. F. STEELE, 

Captain, 6th Cavalry. 
MATTHEW E. HANNA, 

Captain, 3a Cavalry. 


Army SrarF CoLuecg, January 16, 1908. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE U. S. CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held in Grant 
Hall at Fort Leavenworth on January 20, 1908, with 208 
members present or represented by proxy. In the absence 
of the President of the Association and the Vice-President 
having resigned, Major C. W. Taylor, Thirteenth Cavalry, 
was called to the chair and presided at the meeting. 

The annual election of officers took place and the follow- 
ing were duly elected by ballot as required by Section 4, Ar- 
ticle VI, of the Constitution : 

President: Brigadier General William H. Carter, U. S. 
Army. 

Vice-President: Major Charles W. Taylor, Thirteenth 
U.S. Cavalry. 

Executive Council: 

Major D. H. Boughton, Eleventh U.S. Cavalry. 
Captain M. F. Steele, Sixth U.S. Cavalry. 

Captain A. L. Dade, Thirteenth U. S. Cavalry. 
Captain Herbert A. White, Eleventh U.S. Cavalry. 
Captain M. E. Hanna, Third U. S. Cavalry. 


The annual report of the Secretary and Treasurer to the 
Executive Council was read, (his accounts as Treasurer hav- 
ing been previously audited by a committee of the Execu- 
tive Council) which report is given below. 

The committee of the Executive Council that had been 
appointed to prepare a report on the subject of a Chief of 
Cavalry submitted its report, which was adopted. After dis- 
cussion, it was decided that the Executive Council be re- 
quested to continue its efforts to secure a Chief of Cavalry by 
preparing and circulating petitions and by any other means 
in its power. The report will be found in this number of 
the JOURNAL. 

The Executive Council was also requested to draft amend- 
ments to the Constitution on the lines suggested by the Sec- 
retary and other points that they may deem necessary or 
expedient, and to have the same published to the members 
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of the Association as required by the Constitution, in order 
that they may be acted upon at the next annual meeting. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Major Gen- 
eral J. Franklin Bell, and stated that the resignation of 
General Bell as Vice-President had been previously accepted 
by the Executive Council : 


WAR DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 
WASHINGTON, December 7, 1907. 
The Secretary, U.S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.: 

Sir :—Because of the position I occupy in the army, which imposes upon 
me the obligation to be a representative of every branch of the service equally 
and impartially, it has just occurred to me as inappropriate that I should con- 
tinue to be the Vice-President of the Association, and 1 therefore have the 
honor to tender my resignation as the same. This action is irrevocable, and 
would have been taken sooner had it ever occurred to me since I have been 
Chief of Staff that I was Vice-President of the Cavalry Association. Since 
my departure from Fort Leavenworth I have never been communicated with 
or called upon to take any action or express any view connected in the re- 
motest degree with the Association. For this reason it has never happened 
to enter my head until to-day that I was still its Vice-President. 

Very respectfully, 
J. B: Bert, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 


To the Executive Council U.S. Cavalry Assoctation: 
GENTLEMEN :— Under the provisions of Article XI of the 
Constitution, I have the honor to respectfully submit the 
following report, showing the financial condition, etc., of the 
Association for the year ended December 31, 1907: 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 


SSMS AOR BASIE RS AOIOT: ol s.cis ny ors c dls wre ob ve eos os 4b bale g's oR od $ 489 98 
Received from members and subscribers ...............0-c0eceeeue 2,332 20 
PRODI STOTT OW ETTIGETS |. 6 iss o.c c sisioie essa abs Sbecscs sevecioacabes 1,702 75 
Ee SO EGEEA ANTON PEMPRS HOE ADODICES oc a) 6.5. 60 0-4 0s ts Gees Sgro se arei G19: 9 dnoia we erraie 228 32 
‘~otalreceipts from All GOUTCES ....... oc ec acc eee ae en rice ce $4,753 34 
Expended as per classified list herewith ........... ...........000. 3,708 25 
Dpaiance On hand Deceiber 41, F907... . . 6... soe og cs oe ee ce cee cosas $1,045 09 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES DECEMBER 31, 1907. 


Assets: 
Sema RRIRMERENEE Or RU Sete SS ee aad bee Wis KOM $1,045 09 
Due from members and subscribers ..................... 1,494 00 
Oe Oe 317 75 
Due the: Book Department... o.oo cece cece ces 75 71 


Due from former members (still officers)............ ... 142 00=$3,074 55 
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Liabilities. 
Due on account of Book Department...................- $ 70 75 
Dae. S; tntantry Association... ik. i ckeessvale ecb etee e 43 83=$ 114 58 
NEU TOSOULCES PIGCEMIUCL ST, TOOT oo kk cocci seers coc uss baie tied sion slolwie's 2,959 97 





$3,074 55 








It will be observed that there is an unusually large 
amount reported as due from members and subscribers. It 
is believed that nearly all these outstanding accounts are 
good and will be paid, and strenuous efforts are being made 
to collect them. The list of unpaid accounts will, of neces- 
sity, be smaller in the future for two reasons. First, because 
the postoffice department has issued an order that publica- 
tions can only be transmitted at the pound rate to subscribers 
who have paid for their subscriptions, and, second, that I 
will not, with the consent of the Executive Council, in the 
future permit a member’s dues to run over the two years 
specified in the Constitution before he is dropped, or a sub- 
scriber’s account td run over one year, even should the rul- 
ing of the postoffice authorities be reversed. The latter is 
now being discussed in Congress. 

The small amounts due from former members who have 
been dropped from the rolls for nonpayment of dues are 
thought to be just and legal claims and, under direction of 
the Executive Council, steps are being taken to force their 
payment. 

Many of our members fail to realize that our dues are 
payable in advance, and some are in the habit of making pay- 
ments every two, three or more years, and occasionally a 
member pays his arrears of dues and at the same time pays 
for two or three years in advance. 

In scanning the list of delinquents, your Treasurer finds 
many that he knows personally to be well able to pay their 
indebtedness to the Association and many that are usually 
very punctilious about paying their bills, which confirms him 
in the belief that, generally, the failure to pay dues promptly 
is the result of carelessness rather than inability to pay 
them. The list includes all grades in the service from gen- 
eral officers to second lieutenants. 
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While the prevailing hard times for those living on a 
fixed salary, particularly on a salary fixed nearly forty years 
ago, may have had its influence in creating this unusually 
large list of members in arrears, yet, as stated above, it is 
believed that it is largely due to carelessness. 

If all members, or even a large percentage of them, would 
promptly pay their dues, the Executive Council could then 
make a fair estimate of the income of the Association, and 
could plan accordingly for either increasing the size of the 
JOURNAL or, which would be better, to publish it more fre- 
quently; but when so many are in arrears and pay spasmod- 
ically we can have no definite idea as to our future income, 
and this may delay the much to be desired increased fre- 
quency of the publication of the JOURNAL. 

Many of our members have suggested that our JOURNAL 
be published more frequently, to make it a bi-monthly, and 
some advocate making it a monthly, and I believe that our 
financial condition will warrant a change to a bi-monthly. 
To do this, however, will require a change in our Constitu- 
tion, as it now provides for a quarterly publication, and I sug- 
gest that the necessary steps be taken to so amend this pro- 
vision so as to allow the Executive Council to arrange for 
making the JOURNAL a bi-monthly or even a monthly when- 
ever they deem it advisable. 

If published more frequently, it will be necessary to cur- 
tail the size of the JOURNAL or to work up a greater interest 
in our members as regards furnishing original articles for 
publication. 

Some time since, I wrote the commanding officer of each 
of our cavalry garrisons as follows: 

“It is desired to have one live, active cavalry officer in each cavalry gar- 
rison to act as representative or agent of the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Cavalry Association. The idea is to have some one officer who has the inter- 
ests of the Association at heart to round up those cavalry officers who are not 
members of the Association, to collect proxies from the members when called 
for, and to mail them in one bunch to the Secretary, and, generally, to be the 
one particular member with whom I can communicate on matters affecting 


the welfare of the institution, The enclosed letter will still further explain 
the duties of such agent.” 
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Nearly all of these commanding officers have complied 
with this request, and much good has already resulted from 
this action. Although I had endeavored by correspondence 
with officers in the larger garrisons to obtain proxies for the 
coming annual meeting and had succeeded in procuring 
many, yet it would have been impossible to have had a 
meeting, as was the case last year and for some prior years, 
had it not been for the efforts of three or four of these regi- 
mental agents. 

Furthermore, these agents have induced many new mem- 
bers to join the Association.* 

The requirements of our Constitution as to the number 
necessary to make a quorum should be modified by amend- 
ment and thereby save so much correspondence in order to 
obtain proxies. 

It has been suggested by one of the Executive Council 
that an office of regimental agent or regimental member of 
the Executive Council be created so that such officer could 
have an official status in the Association and have his name 
appear in the list of officers. It might be well to amend the 
Constitution in this respect. 

There are several other minor points in the Constitution 
that should be amended to make its provisions more clear 
and positive, in addition to those suggested above. 

The membership of the Association on December 31, 
1907, was as follows: 

Regular members, 697; associate members, 221; life 
members, 9; and subscribers, 682 ; this latter number includ- 
ing the 319 infantry subscribers at the club rate. 

The membership by regiments, of the cavalry service is 
as follows: 

* Since this report was rendered, one of these regimental agents or repre- 
sentatives has obtained enough new members to bring his regiment ( Eighth 
Cavalry ) from next to the foot of the list of regiments, arranged according to 
membership in the Association, to the head of that list. The gain in member- 


ship during January was greater than during any other month for several 
years. 
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Percent- 

Members. age. 
RS EER Tene gts testes ie Rib luis vo slathenoriltyeo ie uae aorss BCs 39 78.0 
Sevona Cavalry . ow... 2.60.65 Wt ecncreiin is Rink Cee AIG ee ee Ses 34 72.6 
JEEP E LOSSES OS SS AS Se eee 41 80.4 
UREN RIRRERD aE Se oie ie oes hist a Grae ee aa ewETG 33 70.2 
BRISA SANA So ooo hig ac ewiids a sk eee es aceas is teieeiee oe ae eee 78.4 
RAMEN race Scie GRE ees siete iiy Gail 5; pac RIS. Rm nO S o> 39 76.5 
MR UMOEM ENO 2. Ue nich Ca wiehiais! Saas ees atewaks eels ees 27 53.0 
ROM REMDCRSIWBINY oc eae acs baw s Cave sasewes Pe cee ne 33 64.7 
ESERIES wor dig bic leus Sle ba hn oe GE Rw SE OOS 37 774 
PE SOW IEG on otc po aie oclivc ka bew aba kiewies best enn ttle SE 36 69.2 
RU PNNA NE MRCS Sova SL oe Sh 5 a Sietele Siosia od ye wise Aides as Sh 35 71.4 
MEM ERIREMO CURED nce neat a Wis als sda 's wh Babe a re 24 SR S49 TRG RIe's 36 70.6 
ATR ISE RE ROPUDINOD ooo 0 Gs idles we sais Sls. 7 SiS ish we alo eetesie * 32 64.0 
RRM RPONEN ROOMIOI once occ ic, Sie) Mo ebiees 6 Sule RN Van ale Sau aes bas 33 64.7 
Pee ERNE ae aisle a ee cies s chcayhuajaro ere aSislans kane ysis etm 2 62.7 


Of the cavalry officers not belonging to regiments, all but 
two are members of the Association, or 94.0 per cent., the per 
centage of membership of all cavalry officers on the active 
list being 71.1 per cent. 

In conclusion, I wish, in submitting my first annual re- 
port as Secretary and Treasurer of the Association, covering 
but half of the year 1907, to repeat what I said in the October 
number of the JOURNAL, that the present fine financial stand- 
ing of the Association and the great improvement in the 
JOURNAL is due largely to the business ability and energy, as 
well as the editorial accomplishments of my two immediate 
predecessors, Captains Steele and White. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EzrRA B. FULLER, 
Lieut. Colonel U. S. Army, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


The Postoffice Department has recently issued a new 
order, based upon the law on this subject, regarding second- 
class mail matter that is of importance to the Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, as it will necessitate a change in the practice that 
has heretofore prevailed in managing the affairs of this 
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office. The regulation in question has been adopted with a 
view of curing many of the grave abuses of the second-class 
mailing privilege that have obtained under the old regula- 
tions. 

The following are extracts from the report of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General on the subject: 


‘Two great abuses of the second-class mailing privileges 
have arisen largely, as you are probably aware, from the 
carrying of expired subscriptions for indefinite periods and 
from the old 100 per cent. sample-copy privilege—that is, 
for every copy of his paper sent to a subscriber, the publisher 
under the old regulations was allowed to mail a sample copy 
at the second-class postage rate of one cent per pound. 

“The essential features of the new regulations fix a rea- 
sonable limit for the carrying of expired subscriptions and 
reduce the sample copy privilege to ten per cent. of the 
mailings of a publication to subscribers. It is believed that 
the end sought is being accomplished, not only without real 
hardship to legitimate publishers, but, on the contrary, 
judging from the expressions of approval received from 
many of them, with beneficial results. 

“The Department has not attempted heretofore to deal 
by regulation with the practice on the part of some publish- 
ers of mailing for an indefinite period, papers to persons 
whose subscriptions have long expired, and no rules upon 
that subject were promulgated. However, such rules have 
now been made and are as follows: 

“3, A reasonable time will be allowed publishers to se- 
cure renewals of subscriptions, but unless subscriptions are 
expressly renewed after the term for which they are paid, 
within the following periods: 

* * * * 

Quarterlies within six months, 
they shall not be counted in the legitimate list of subscribers, 
and copies mailed on account thereof shall not be accepted 
for mailing at the second-class postage rate of one cent a 
pound, but may be mailed at the transient second-class post- 
age rate of one cent for each four ounces or fraction thereof, 
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prepaid by stamps affixed. The right of a publisher to ex- 
tend credit for subscriptions to his publication is not denied 
or questioned, but his compliance or non-compliance with 
this regulation will be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing whether the publication is entitled to transmission at the 


second-class postage rates.” 


As to the wisdom or legality of this new regulation, there 
can be no doubt, and if rigorously enforced, as we trust it 
will be, it will not only result in an immense saving to the 
government but be a blessing to the legitimate publishers. 
Mail matier of this class, now constituting sixty-seven per 
cent. of the total mail carried, yields only four per cent. of the 
total postal revenues, and it is not surprising that efforts 
have been made to curtail the privilege, for it is a privilege, 
and so designated in the law of Igol. . 

Under the above regulation, which goes into effect on 
April 1, 1908, it will be necessary, as is now required by our 
constitution, that payments be made in advance or within 
six months after the expiration of any subscription, or to pre- 
pay the postage at the rate of one cent for each four ounces 
or fraction thereof by stamps affixed, amounting to five or 
six cents per copy for our JOURNAL. 

It goes without saying that the Cavalry Association will 
live strictly up to the letter of the law; but whether or not 
the subscriber will be dropped at the expiration of the six 
months’ period or be continued and the extra postage charged 
to his account has not yet been determined by the Execu- 
tive Council. Your Secretary and Treasurer is strongly in 
favor of the first method, not only because it will simplify 
the accounts, but because it is so ordered in our constitution. 

Generally, it is as easy for our members to pay their sub- 
scriptions at one time as another, and as we do occasionally 
lose something by payments not being paid in advance, it is 
to the mutual advantage of all concerned that the rule of 
advance payments be strictly enforced. 
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WHAT OUR MEMBERS THINK. 


Many of the proxies for the annual meeting that arrived 
after the January number went to press, contained various 
suggestions and “kicks,” a few of which, and also some 
from private letters, are quoted as follows: 


“Publish more cavalry subjects and leave out such arti- 
cles as the one about Port Arthur, printed last spring.” 


“I am strongly in favor of a single service journal, pub- 
lished every two weeks. I believe this would promote 
mutual interest between different arms, kill foolish but very 
harmful jealousy, build up harmony, accord with right prin- 
ciples of economy in all of its aspects, give military food at 
proper intervals, and inure to the best welfare of all branches 
of the army.” 


“Publish articles on field artillery beneficial and of 
interest to the cavalry, especally until they start a journal 
that covers the field.” 


“Hold meetings of cavalry officers in each garrison, and 
a determined effort be made to secure a chief of cavalry, a 
remount service, and such other legislation as would tend to 
its improvement.” 


“Devote more time and attention to the old fashioned 
close order drills for discipline and getting units ‘in hand’ 
before turning them loose in disjointed athletics and still 
more loose ‘field training.’ Put a curb on too much so- 
called ‘strenuosity.’”’ 


“Advocate the reorganization of the cavalry on the 
Boughton plan.” 


“IT believe that it would be for the good of the cavalry if 
even two regiments could be brigaded together, with a light 
battery if possible, for actual practice on problems peculiar 
to our arm.” 


“We should push hard for a chief of cavalry, and he 
should be the director or head of the remount service. 
While the present Quartermaster General is an accomplished 
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cavalryman, we have no certainty that his successor will be. 
He may come from any branch of the service, and for that 
reason it appears to me that a remount system under the 
Quartermaster’s Department would be only a little better 
than what we now have.” 


“Print in the JOURNAL a gazette of changes in the cav- 
alry and note stations of regiments, etc. Of course these 
are given in the service papers, but if put in the JourR- 
NAL we have the facts in a more permanent form for 
future reference. Also get the military history of each 
regiment from the Adjutant General each year and publish 
them. This wiil give the service the benefit of these his- 
tories, whereas now they are buried in the file of the Adju- 
tant General's office and at regimental headquarters, and are 
not really known to the officers of the organizations to which 
they belong. You can readily see that the publication would 
stimulate officers in writing up their personal experiences 
connected with the incidents recorded in these histories and 
before it is too late to get accurate data— while the incidents 
are fresh tothe memory. My own habit of keeping a diary 
when in the field has been a great help to me and, also, by 
frequent references to these, I find how treacherous my own 
memory often is, and the memories of others also.” 


“T have heard that the infantry are pretty well united, 
and are agreed upon a measure looking to an increase. Of 
course the most we can expect is an increment of officers 
from reorganization. The Boughton plan has much to 
commend it, and so has Michie’s; but I doubt whether any- 
one could answer affirmatively the question: Does either 
plan bring the cavalry up to date—to the modern practices 
of military nations? Why not go the whole hog, as was done 
in the case of the General Staff, of the artillery, etc.p Why 
not eliminate the squadron as understood in this country and 
England, and go to the continental practice, thus making each 


troop a squadron. 

“Everyone familiar with the English military system 
knows that it possesses very few advantages, because it is 
necessarily greatly modified by politics and unusual geo- 
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graphical conditions. The courage of the Britisher has 
never been questioned, but I have never met any officer 
abroad, skilled in military matters (whether German, French- 
man, Britisher or of other nationality), who commended the 
British system. On the other hand, each and all condemned 
it while recognizing that it was born of the political neces- 
sities there. 

“The squadron of military nations is simply our ¢roop (a 
name that should be eliminated in our service). Why not 
make of each of our regiments two regiments of six squad- 
rons each? That would give a considerable increase in 
officers—a thing greatly desired by the Secretary of War 
and Chief of Staff, and would bring us up to date. 

“T would therefore think it most advisable to have a board 
of high grade officers, in whom the cavalry has confidence, 
appointed at an early date to look into the question thor- 
oughly and make recommendations that all dissenters should 
be required to indorse, just as was done by the artillery. 
This measure includes the appointment of an officer at 
Washington who should be adviser to the Chief of Staff on 
cavalry matters, and who should be whipper-in for the plan 
recommended by the board. 

“Tam by no means hidebound or committed to any 
particular measure as yet, for I feel that all the plans ought 
to be thoroughly examined and utilized as far as may be in 
determining the final measure best suited for our service. 

“The work of the board would include a careful study of 
Aleshire’s recommendations. 

“Though the amount of cavalry we require in peace time 
should be in proportion to regular infantry plus the organized 
State troops, I think no increase other than of officers should 
be considered now. 

“T hope that General Bell will designate an officer as 
above (as well as one for infantry), and I believe he would 
favor a reorganization of the cavalry, that all cavalry officials 
would agree upon. Ofcourse it is of primary importance to 
have the cavalry solid for whatever organization be deter- 
mined upon. 

‘We can no longer say, as formerly, that European 
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cavalry is solely for mounted action, and should therefore be 
organized differently from ours.” 


The above opinions are, with two exceptions, from officers 
of the higher grades—from generals to majors—and many 
of them are worthy of consideration and will be taken up by 
the Executive Council. 

Regarding the one quoted, from a colonel of cavalry, 
about printing more cavalry subjects and leaving out those 
like the one on ‘Port Arthur,” we can only say, as has been 
aptly stated by one of the former editors, that the JOURNAL, 
in this respect, is what our members make it. We are con- 
tinually on the lookout for articles on up to date cavalry 
topics, preferably original ones from our members. 

All agreed that.we should have a chief of cavalry, and a 
a still larger majority of those voting or expressing an opin- 
ion on uniting with the field artillery were in favor of the 
proposition that was reported in the last JOURNAL. Of the 
total number expressing an opinion on this question, all but 
twenty-one out of one hundred and eighty-six were in favor 
of so uniting, at least in so far as to publish one Journal, 
and a large majority to unite unreservedly. There were 
seven members who voted for the proposition qualifiedly, 
such as ‘‘ Yes, but not to sacrifice our yellow cover and Rem- 
ington horse ;” ‘‘We had better wait until we know whether 
the field artillery want to join with us,” etc. 

On the question of the remount system as proposed by 
General Aleshire and the comments thereon, the only officers 
heard from since the last number of the JOURNAL was pub- 
lished were those of the Twelfth Cavalry. The regimental 
special agent of the Association presented the subject to the 
officers of that regiment, as follows: 


“Two propositions are herewith presented, the first by 
General Aleshire in his paper on the subject. Each officer is 
requested to briefly express his views on the two suggestions. 

“1, That the remount service should be a separate 
division of the Quartermaster General’s office, designated as 
the ‘remount division,’ and under charge of an officer of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 
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“2, Thatthe remount service should be under the super- 
vision of a cavalry officer; in fact, that the remount system 
should be one of the branches of the office of the chief of 
cavalry when such office is established.” 


The expressions of opinion from these officers are as fol- 
lows: 


Colonel Kerr: ‘I am in favor of the second proposition. 
All officers of the remount service to be detailed from the 
cavalry for such periods as may be desired by the chief of 
cavalry, their places in the cavalry to be filled when such 
details are made by promotions as at present provided when 
officers are detailed in the Adjutant General’s, Inspector 
General’s and some of the other Staff Departments.”’ 


Major Goldman: ‘Geta cavalry chief and establish the 
remount service.” 


Major Dugan: ‘Iam in favor of a remount system un- 
der the supervision of an officer of cavalry. Such would 
prove more satisfactory in the long run. However, a re- 
mount service under an officer selected by Quartermaster 
General Aleshire would be efficient.”’ 


Twenty other officers of this regiment voted simply: “I 
am in favor of the second proposition.” 


PAYMENTS FOR ARTICLES. 


As was stated in the JOURNAL for October, 1906, the Ex- 
ecutive Council had determined to distribute the money 
heretofore awarded for prize essays among the contributors 
to the JOURNAL. 

In accordance with that plan, the Executive Council, at a 
recent meeting, set aside $125.00 to be so distributed for 
articles that appeared during 1907, and approved the report 
of a committee that had selected the articles to be thus paid 
for. Checks for the various amounts have been forwarded 
to the selected contributors. 
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While the amount so distributed is small, although larger 
than that awarded for a prize essay, and the individual pay- 
ments are by no means what the articles are worth, yet it is 
hoped that this distribution will have the desired effect of 
inducing the recipients and others to furnish fresh articles 
on subjects of live interest to the cavalry arm and the service 
in general. 


ELIMINATION. 


The article which appears in this number of the JoURNAL 
under this title has already been published in the two weekly 
service papers, and undoubtedly has been read by many, if 
not all, of our members. 

However, it is a subject of so much importance, and as it 
and the accompanying proposed bill is the joint effort of 
several cavalry officers, it is reprinted in full with the hope 
that it will be fully discussed, and ultimately bring forth 
results which will remove the present stagnation in promo- 
tion in the cavalry branch of the service. 

The question of promotion by elimination has been fre- 
quently discussed in these columns, but never before have 
we had a complete bill prepared and submitted for the ap- 
proval or disapproval of our readers. 

While promotion by selection is still advocated by some, 
the sentiment of the army is believed to be opposed to it, and 
it goes without saying that the mental, moral and physical 
inefficients are opposed to any but the old system of promo- 
tion by seniority. 

The editor has recently been permitted to read an article 
by a distinguished retired general officer, formerly of the 
cavalry, on the subject of promotion by selection and elimi- 
nation, which he had hoped might be published in this num- 
ber of the JOURNAL, but the necessary permission has not 
yet been received. 

While it is a fact that the only cases we have had in our 
army of promotion by selection, where the selections were made 
by a board of officers, was under the law of 1899, the Act of 
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March 6, 1899—Section 6—when three line officers were 
selected for appointment into two of the Staff Corps, and 
these appointments gave general satisfaction, it is neverthe- 
less true that the impression prevails that no system of pro- 
motion by selection can be devised with sufficient safeguards 
to prevent political or personal favoritism from having its 
influence in making the selections. 

Also, it is claimed that a system of promotion by selec- 
tion retains the inefficients and the least efficient, and fur- 
thermore that members of boards naturally, in making their 
selections, are more impressed with the record of the abilities 
and services of those officers with whose careers they are 
familiar rather than of those with whom they have never 
served. 

As was well stated in the JOURNAL of April, 1906, we 
already have a law that provides for weeding out the mental 
and physical inefficients—the Act of October 1, 1890—the 
bill establishing examinations for promotion—and we have 
a sufficiency of laws that provide for the removal of the moral 
inefficients. 

While under the provisions of the Act of 1890, many of 
the physically disqualified have been retired, and a few, a 
very small percentage of those mentally deficient have been 
ejected from the service, yet the working of this bill has not 
come up to the expectations of those who advocated its pas- 
sage, and it has often been pronounced a failure. It has not 
been a failure in that it has to a limited extent rid the ser- 
vice of disqualified officers, and it has also been an incentive 
to study, and has had undoubtedly a tendency to check drink- 
ing and gambling, which are seen rarely in the service these 
days. Its defects, if it has such, have been those of admin- 
istration in its application, rather than in the law itself, but 
in this respect there has been a great improvement in the 
last few years. 

However, none of the laws now in force have had or will 
have the effect of ridding the service of those classed in the 
proposed bill as the least efficient, the careless and indif- 
ferent officer, those who have enough intelligence and who 
study enough, and no more, to pass the required examina- 
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tions, but who are still, through their habits or lack of energy, 
practically inefficient. 

It is thought that our officers generally will not approve 
the provisions of the drafted bill which requires them to re- 
port upon the lack of efficiency of their brother officers, but 
it is possible that this unwillingness may be designated as 
weak heartedness, similar to that found in some commanding 
officers who, on account of the officer’s family or other 
reasons, hesitate in bringing to trial delinquent officers who, 
by their conduct or habits, have rendered themselves unfit 
for the service. 


THE RED CROSS THROWN OPEN. 


The government has decided to throw open the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross to general membership, and already 
applications for enrollment are pouring in. Under the plan 
every good American citizen—man, woman or child, is eli- 
gible to membership. ! 

On application to Edward R. Johnstone, National Reg- 
istrar of the Red Cross, 341 War Department, Army and 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C., the applicant’s name 
will be enrolled, a badge of membership forwarded, and the 
Red Cross Bulletin will be sent regularly for one year. 

Every candidate should forward one dollar with applica- 
tion, to cover enrollment fee and necessary expenses. 

Information relative to the organizing of Red Cross 
Circles will be forwarded by the National Registrar upon 
request. 


THE SERVICE JOURNALS. 


The following are the articles of interest to cavalrymen 
that have appeared in our foreign exchanges since our last 
issue : 

A novel method of swimming horses across a river de- 
vised by Brigadier General Hon. J. Byng, and practiced by 
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the First Cavalry Brigade and horse artillery at Aldershot, is 
described in the February number of the /ournal of Royal 
Artillery. 

In August last this brigade with its three batteries of 
horse artillery made a practice march, during which it crossed 
the Thames at night, swimming the horses by this method, 
and ‘“‘was back in barracks by 1:15 P. M., having marched 
close on to fifty miles in seventeen and one-fourth hours, 
without doing any damage and without accident to man or 
horse.” “I think this proves General Byng’s methods of 
swimming horses to be infinitely superior to any other.” 
Of it Sir John French said: “The swimming of the Thames 
by night by the whole brigade in a wonderfully short space 
of time was an unique performance.” 

It took but gne and one-half hours to cross the guns, etc., 
in boats, and all the horses were waiting on the landing side 
some time before the guns, saddles, bridles, etc., were across. 

The method employed is briefly as follows:* An end- 
less two-inch rope is run through four snatch blocks, two on 
each bank of the river, so as to have two lines of the rope or 
cable across it, one about thirty or forty yards from the 
other, the whole forming an irregular oblong by the contin- 
uous rope. Three of the snatch blocks are fastened to hold- 
fasts sunk in the ground, and the fourth is fastened to a block 
and tackle by which the tautness of the cable may be ad- 
justed. It was so adjusted that the cable should be from 
eighteen inches to two feet above the water. 

The cable is kept constantly in motion by squads of men 
on each bank working hand over hand. Other squads of 
men tie the horses on to this moving cable and untie them 
on the other side. It was found that four specially trained 
men could tie the horses as fast as was necessary, each horse 
being tied about two horses’ lengths from the preceding one. 

On the landing side, one man stood ready with a knife to 
cut free any horse in case the slip knot of the “head rope”’ 
could not be untied readily and thus prevent the stopping of 

* Owing to the fact that this article with its illustrations is especially copy- 
righted, it is impossible to reprint it in full until the necessary permission is 
obtained. 
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the cable. Each horse was so tied as to have about eighteen 
inches play between the horse’s head and the rope. 











* 


* * 





The Journal of the U. S. Infantry Association for January 
(1908) contains several timely articles of general interest, 
particularly those on “Our Military Policy,” by Colonel 
Crane, and “ Reflections of an Inspector,” by Major Morton. 
An exceedingly able editorial appears in this number under 
the title of ‘Where Danger Lies,” which discusses fully and 
well the question of the detail staff system. 























* 





The British Cavalry Journal for January, 1908, contains 
many papers of interest to the mounted services, the princi- 
pal ones being: ‘The Swiss Cavalry ;” “Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery ;” “Tactics and Training of Cavalry ;” ‘Maneuvers 
of 1907 and Dismounted Action of Cavalry.” As has been 
stated before in these columns, it is hoped that this Cavalry 
Journal may have many subscribers among our officers and 
clubs, and thus reciprocate the interest taken in our JOURNAL, 
as shown by our ever increasing number of subscribers in 
the British cavalry service. 

* 

The Revue de Cavalerie for February has but two articles 
of interest to our arm, and these are “Effects of the Law of 
Two Years Service in the Cavalry” and “Cavalry Against 
Infantry,” the latter being interesting and instructive. 


* 
* * 






The Broad Arrow and the United Service Gazette being 
weekly publications, it is impossible to give a synopsis of 
their contents, but our readers can judge of the merits of 
these service journals from the frequent quotations from 
them that have appeared in our columns. 
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The United Service Magazine for February and March con- 
tain a series of papers on “The Problem of Military Educa- 
tion,’ which are of great merit and from which, as well as 
from several other British military journals, the inference 
may be drawn that there is a complaint, well founded or not, 
that there is “something wrong” in their service as well as 
in others. 


The Austrian Cavalry Journal-Kavalleristische Monatshefte 
is a valuable periodical for any of our members who can read 
German. The last number received, February, has the fol- 
lowing articles: ‘‘ Employment of Masses of Cavalry Against 
the Flanks and Rear of Hostile Armies;” “ Prize Essay — 
Employment of Cavalry in Upper Italy;’’ “Instruction in 
Riding ;” “ Turkish Cavalry” and “An Endurance Ride.” 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The work of Captains Cole and Stuart on “Individual and 
Combined Military Sketching,’’ was issued early in January, 
and all orders for the same have been filled. This book has 
received favorable notice from reviewers and others and, con- 
sidering that it is purely a technical work in a particular 
line, the demand for it has been large. It has been officially 
adopted as a text book at the Army School of the Line and 
Staff College and at the U.S. Military Academy. It should 
be in the hands of every officer who expects to perfect him- 
self in the art of military sketching. 


The “ Officer’s Manual,” by Captain James A. Moss, is such 
a handy book of reference as to the orders and regulations 
in force and the customs of the service, and which is kept 
absolutely up to date by the annual supplements, that it is not 
surprising that the demand for it continues. While de- 
scribed as for the use of subalterns, it is useful to all who 
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have anything to do with army administration and particu- 
larly is it valuable to the officers of the National Guard. 
Captain Moss has delayed issuing the supplement for 1908 
until he could include the changes embodied in the new 


Army Regulations soon to be issued. 











Bo 





Captain Stodter has revised his ‘Soldiers’ Score Book,” 
so as to make the diagrams and data applicable to the new 
rifle, sights and ammunition. This, the fourth revised 
edition, is now being printed and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. While this score book was originally prepared 
for the use of the squadron to which Captain Stodter be- 
longed, the calls for it became so numerous that he was per- 
suaded to publish it for general use. 





















The attention of our readers might well be called to the 
fact that in no military work ever written has been made a 
stronger plea for the cavalry arm of the service than in “ The 
Campaign of Santiago de Cuba,” by Captain H. H. Sargent, 
Second Cavalry. This work, which was so ably and ex- 
haustively reviewed in the last issue of the JOURNAL by Cap- 








tain Charles D. Rhodes, Sixth Cavalry, is being received by : 
the prominent journals of the country everywhere with y 
high praise. ye 


For the benefit of our readers we quote a few extracts 
from the reviews, which would indicate that the work is 
destined to have a strong influence in shaping public opin- 
ion to the needs of the army and navy: i 


“Probably the best book yet written on the Spanish- 
American War.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“This able and illuminating work is of peculiar interest, 
both in its matter and manner.”-—Arooklyn Times. 









“The book is undoubtedly the most important work yet 
issued on the Spanish-American War.’’—S¢. Paul Ptoneer 






Press. 
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“We do not hesitate to call it the most valuable and use- 
ful contribution that has been made to Spanish War liter- 
ature.’—New York Evening Sun. 


“«The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba’ has already in the 
short time since its appearance become a recognized au- 
thority.” —Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer, New York. 


‘His new work should take high rank in interest and 


value.’—New York World. 





“Colonel Sargent is interesting and masterly in his three 
volumes, never tedious.” —Louzsville Courter Journal. 


“Colonel Sargent’s style is so fascinating that one is 
tempted to quote more than space allows.”—San Francisco 
Call, 


“Colonel Sargent now has a foremost place as a critic of 
military tactics.”— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“The present volumes present what is probably the 
authoritative account of that memorable campaign.’’—/itts- 
burg Dispatch. 


“The most elaborate account of the war that has yet 
appeared.’—Review of Reviews. 


“One may regret that this effective writer could not have 
also written of the other faction of the war which transpired 
in the Philippines.” — St. Louzs Globe Democrat. 


“Tt is the first full and authoritative military history of 
the campaign written by a military historian of distinction, 
who himself served throughout the Spanish-American War, 
and who has had access to official documents.’’— 7zmes, Lon- 
don, England. 


“Captain Sargent has produced a very careful and valuable 
account of the Santiago campaign, both on land and sea,.’”’— 
The Navy, Washington, D. C. 


“In this work on the Spanish-American War we havea 
much needed and very valuable analysis of the military 
movements of the struggle. * * * It is an extremely 
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” 


valuable work to have in the public or private library.”— 
The Boston Journal. 


“It is the most thorough, detailed, and well documented 
history of that extraordinary little campaign—so blunder- 
ingly trifling and grotesque in many of its incidents and 
conditions, so incalculably momentous in its consequences — 
that has yet been written.”—New York Mail. 

“A splendid andentertaining history. * * * He(the 
author) has drawn. word pictures that will quicken the heart- 
beats of every admirer of heroic deeds as long as the world 
counts courage and self-sacrifice among the noblest traits of 
men.—Soston Times. 

“His narrative is explicit, unbiased, judicial, and the ‘com- 
ments’ with which he follows every important feature of 
the struggle with Spain will command the respectful atten- 
tion of home and foreign,readers.’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“This work should receive a warm welcome, because it 
gives what the average reader wants to know and very little 
more. * * * He (the author) has a clear eye for the 
salient parts of the story; he shows just enough enthusiasm 
to attract; he is free from the partisan spirit, anc he appre- 
ciates the courage and spirit of friend and foe alike. Col- 
onel Sargent’s work is likely to hold the field for some time 
to come.” —Argonaut, San Francisco. 
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War and This work has been reviewed in the Jan- 
the World’s uary (1908) number of the U. S. /nfantry 
Life.* Journal, and to this review the reader’s 


attention is invited. The book is so 
broad in its scope, covering so many diverse and yet corre- 
lated subjects, that no review can do it justice. It is more 
for the statesman than the warrior, yet it is so replete with 
military information, so interesting in the subjects treated 
and in the manner of treatment, that one who does not read 
it will be the loser. | 
Colonel Maude is a very forceful writer, and though he is 
an Englishman and writes of England, it is difficult to realize 
that he is not describing conditions in the United States. 
The theme is really the sociological and economic relations 
of the military to the people, and the discussions apply 
almost as well to America as to England. The author care- 
fully points out the inter-dependence of the army and the 
people, and shows how each reacts upon the other; and 
while many subjects are treated in the various chapters, the 
fundamental idea is the proper relation that should subsist 


*“WAR AND THE WorLp’s Lire.” By Colonel F. N. Maude, C. B. (Late 
R. E.), British Service. London. Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
1907, Price 12s, 6d. net. 
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between the army and the people from whom it is drawn, a 
subject as vital to us as it is to our cousins across the water. 

In matters of general policy unrestricted discussion is the 
only means by which we can arrive at the best results. No 
one man, however transcendental his genius, can produce 
the best alone. He must make use of the experience and 
wisdom of others. From the crucible of diverse opinions 
will come that which is best for the given conditions. There- 
fore it may not be too presumptuous if I state here what has 
long been my opinion as to the relations that should exist 
between our army and the people, this for the purpose of 
discussion if nothing more. 

The traditions of this country are opposed to a large 
standing army, or to one created by conscription. The peo- 
ple will not have it. This attitude should be sufficient to 
convince advocates of a large standing army that they must 
seek other or additional means for the military defense of 
the nation. It is natural for a soldier who sees only the 
complicated workings of a modern military machine, to de- 
sire that machine to be perfect in all its parts, and strong 
enough to accomplish the work for which it was created. 
3ut perfect armies are creatures of short lives. Efficient to- 
day, to-morrow may find them incapable—a machine out of 
repair. They must be renewed, replaced or repaired, and 
from what source must the material for such renewal or re- 
pair come? Manifestly from the people; and if the machine 
is not of their liking the material—the money and men — 
will not be forthcoming. Inthe first place our army must be 
an institution acceptable to the people, and it will only be ac- 
ceptable to them when they come to regard it as their own 
and can see a necessity for its existence. <A friendly rela- 
tion must exist between the two, for out of the one the other 
is created. They are inter-dependent and mutually support 
and protect each other. The world is growing more and 
more democratic. The time for Praetorian Guards has 
passed. The army must feel that it was created for the 
nation, a servant of the body politic, and the nation must 
feel that it needs the army. 

But a small standing army may be insufficient in the day 
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of peril and danger. How then shall the nation be pro- 
tected? The answer is dy the National Guard. That is the 
ultimate bulwark against which foreign aggression or domes- 
tic lawlessness will strike. But, it will be urged, modern 
wars require trained soldiers, and to-day the National Guard 
is not prepared, and to send untrained men into the field to 
fight trained armies would be a national sin, a colossal 
blunder, and more—a crime. True, but the answer to this 
is not difficult. Our government must take steps to make 
the organized militia what it should be. Let suitable laws 
be drafted, liberal appropriations made, and the result will be 
what the people want. Is not this the part of true states- 
manship? Our government now spends two millions annu- 
ally on the Guard. What can be expected from so niggardly 
asum? It is a wonder the Guard is as efficient as it is. 
After the nation had existed over a century with the most 
absurd and ridiculous militia laws imaginable, the Dick bill 
became a law and for the first time a way was opened for 
really making the militia a national force. But no perfect 
institution can be created without trial. The Dick bill must 
be supplemented by suitable legislation, and especially must 
suitable appropriations be made. 

The President should have power to call out the Guard 
for as long a time as the emergency demanded. Calling for 
volunteers is but a feature of the case, and if the Guard 
were properly fostered and increased it would be a grave 
emergency that would necessitate the calling for volunteers. 
By this is meant a volunteer army as we have come to under- 
stand that term. All service, except in an emergency, must 
be voluntary. We should thus be spared the spectacle of 
creating an army after the war had begun. But, it is argued, 
the organized militia cannot be sent beyond the limits of the 
United States. Puta proper and liberal construction upon 
the constitutional clause, “To provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions,” and the Guard can be sent 
wherever the nation should rightly send it. 

The National Guard and the regular army would thus 
become the ‘‘army of the United States,” parts of the same 
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machine, each with its appropriate functions to perform. 
Jealousies between the two would disappear, and the regular 
army brought into closer relations with the people through 
the medium of the Guard. On its part, the efficiency of the 
Guard would be maintained by its relations with, and the 
criterions established by, the regular army. The latter in 
time of peace would become a great military school, perfect- 
ing and disseminating correct military principles, and main- 
taining the highest standards of efficiency. 

One feature which the author emphasizes is the necessity 
for short service among the men, including the non-commis- 
sioned officers. In support of this idea, Colonel Maude gives 
as a reason, and it is one entitled to due consideration, that 
if we have non-commissioned officers long in the service they 
gradually absorb the work of the junior officers, and the 
latter in time become more or less unfitted from lack of 
attention to their proper duties. Every officer knows how 
much easier it is to manage a company with experienced 
non-commissioned officers, and how much less work he does 
himself. With non-commissioned officers constantly chang- 
ing, the junior officers are kept at work, and no doubt develop 
into better offiers for that reason; but there is a limit to the 
work an officer can do, and when war comes, with the conse- 
quent expansion of the army, we need experienced men. 
This is one of those questions which can be satisfactorily 
answered only by finding the happy medium. 

There is another thought which the author never tires of 
reiterating, the duty of self-sacrifice, applicable to the nation 
at large and to the army as well. To the nation it means 
patriotism in its highest form; to the army it means that 
the soldier must be taught that it is his duty to die if need 
be. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, in each of 
which a particular subject is discussed, and which can be 
read independently of the others. These chapters are: 
Sociology with regard to Military History. 

The Foundation of Home Defense. 
Difference of Opinion as to Tactical Training. 
The Functions of the Volunteers in Peace. 
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author’s ideas embodied in the text. Diagrams IV and V 
are particularly interesting. Diagram IV shows the rate of 
fire of weapons individually, and number of bullets per yard 
delivered by a normal fighting line per minute; also the 
losses per hour at various periods from typical infantry bat- 
tles. Diagram V shows the relation of attack and defense 
and its dependence on mobility during the last three cen- 
turies ; it also illustrates the principle of Napoleonic strategy, 
and shows the influence of increase in range on tactics. The 
map shows how England might be invaded by the Germans. 


ingly light for a book of its size, by no means the smallest 
virtue in book-making. 
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What Becomes of Money Spent on Military Preparations? 
Does Military Expenditure Pay? 

Socialism in Germany. 

The Armies of France and Russia. 

The British Army from 1815 to 1goo. 

Fleet and Army. 

The Problem of Invasion. : 
The Psychology of Drill Ground Training. 

The Psychology of the Battlefield. 

Volunteer vs. Compulsory Service. 

The Regular Army. 

Adequacy of Auxiliary Forces to Resist Invasion. 

Esprit'de Corps and the Volunteers. 

The General Staff and War Office Administration. 

The Education of the Nation. 

Boy Brigades— The Militia—Conclusion. 

Appendix: Narrative and Outline of War Game. 



























There are also five diagrams and one map illustrating the 


The book contains 424 pages, is well printed, and exceed- 
dS 


D. H. BOUGHTON, 
Major, Eleventh Cavalry. 
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Precis of Every student of military history should 
Great Campaigns.* sooner or later master Napoleon's cam. 

paigns. His methods have been followed, 
with certain modifications to be sure, in practically every 
great successful campaign fought since Waterloo. They were 
employed on the great battlefields of our Civil War. In the 
years of comparative peace that followed 1815, every military 
power of Europe studied the tactics and strategy of the Cor- 
sican genius. This was especially true of Prussia, and in her 
victories of 1866 and 1870-71, Napoleonic tactics, the concen- 
tration of effort, prevailed. In the early operations of the 
Boer War the British suffered the consequences of failing to 
observe his principles, but later in the war, notably during 
the advance to Paardeburg, they were remembered with de- 
cisive results. The grand tactics of the Japanese in the Man- 
churian campaigns were modeled after those employed by 
Napoleon a century before. 

‘But where shall I begin?” This is the question that 
frames itself in the mind of every student when he confronts 
for the first time the appalling array of literature that deals 
with the twenty eventful years from 1796 to 1815. The 
question is not an easy one to answer, and the same answer 
will not do for all; but for some Mr. Anderson in his Précis 
has furnished a way out of the difficulty. Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns, notwithstanding the valuable lessons to be learned 
from them, form but a small part of the military history of 
the world, with all of which the American officer wishes to 
be familiar. So limited is his time for study that, if he tries 
to master all, old age will find him with his task incompleted. 
Most students compromise by first getting a bird’s eye view 
of all, and then gradually building on thisfoundation. This 
isa rational method, and one Mr. Anderson encourages by 
the publication of his book. He has succeeded in giving in 
130 pages a comprehensive narrative of all Napoleon’s prin- 
cipal campaigns. ‘The strategic marches preceding the bat- 
tles and the accounts of the latter are given with just enough 


*« Precis OF GREAT CampPaIGNs.”” By J. H. Anderson, F. R. Hist. Soc., 
etc. Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd., 119 Pall Mall, S. W., London. Price, 
ros. 6d. 
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detail to satisfy the beginner and enable him speedily to 
orient himself with respect to any battle orcampaign. The 


maps and plans amply illustrate the text. HANNA. 
How to This is a pocket sized fifty page pamphlet 
Instruct in giving the outline of the methods of tar- 
Aiming and . get practice instruction followed in the 


Firing. * Hythe School of Musketry. It has the 

merit of furnishing in a highly condensed, 

logical form, all the essential methods of training for laying 

in the mass of green hands the foundations of good shooting, 

with nothing for the expert to unlearn later. And while 

primarily designed for the instruction of recruits and the 

militia, the competition trophy hunter will find food for 

profitable reflection in its few pages, though no attempt is 

made to discuss mirage, or moisture or any of the more com- 
plex atmospheric effects. 

The principal attention has been given to the mental at- 
titude of the instructor and the recruit, and to the muscle and 
position drills. Each step is presented in its proper sequence 
and analyzed and tabulated in concise, simple language, 
bringing the object to be attained, the reason therefor, and 
the means by which it is to be accomplished, clearly before 
the reader. 

The most of the ground covered in this pamphlet is of 
course well covered in our firing regulations, but there are 
also many important phases brought out on which our reg- 
ulations are silent. 

For instance we give nothing in the way of tables or rules 
from which a marksman, finding that he needed two points 
of windage, for example, at six hundred yards, would be able 
to estimate what windage he should require at three hundred 
yards on his skirmish run, the weather condition being 
constant. 

An officer could pass a very creditable examination in the 


’ 


~*« How To Instruct IN AIMING AND FIRING.’ By Quartermaster Sergeant 
J. Bostock-Sergeant, instructor at the Hythe School of Musketry. Gale & 
Polden, Ltd., Wellington Works, Aldershot, England. Price, 6d. 
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United States Firing Regulations and yet have no conception 
of the important fact that the effect of the same wind at dif- 
ferent ranges varied so greatly that the deviation at one thou- 
sand yards is sixty-two times as great as at one hundred yards, 
and requires six times as many points of windage for its cor- 
rection. If the wind gauge is to be a battle instrument and 
not a mere target range refinement, such points are vital. 
The table given on this subject, while not very complete, is 
alone worth the price of the book to a man using the British 
rifle. 

The pictorial methods of illustrating the effects of canting 
of the piece and incorrect sight alignments are worthy of at- 
tention. Some of the remarks on the practicability of wind 
gauges would be held heresy of the rankest among our rifle- 
men, but are to be read in connection with the fact that the 
British rifle has only a detachable windgauge which makes 
a small pigment mark on the rear sight bar. 

The importance attached to estimating distance instruc- 
tion and practical sight setting drill is quite refreshing in 
our atmosphere of eternal parade ground exercises, and if 
this book reflects the actual practice in the British service, it 
augurs ill for Oom Paul Burgher if that little unpleasantness 
is renewed. GEORGE C. LEWIS, 

First Lieut., 18th Infantry. 


A History of the Some of the JOURNAL readers may re- 
United States member a review given in the JOURNAL 
Navy.* of last July on a book entitled, “A Short 
History of the American Navy.” It was 

stated in that review, in short, that this was an attempt to 
state briefly the main facts in the history of our Navy, 
mainly with a view to its readableness by the general reader. 
That book was published under the auspices of the Navy 
League of the United States. And we mention again for 
the benefit of those who may not remember or who may 
never have heard, that the Navy League of the United 


*« A HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Navy.” By John R. Spears. 334 
pages. Chas. Scribner & Sons, New York City. 1907. 
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States consists of a number of influential men, most of them 
men of wealth, and the headquarters of the League is at 78 
Broad Street, New York City. As stated in our former re- 
view, it seemed at first from the prominence of the men con- 
nected with the enterprise known as the League, that the 
main object of the League might be to promote some ship 
subsidy bill; but the need of an adequate navy is itself ap- 
parent enough to call for some such action on the part of 
thinking men, without any ulterior motive whatever. 

The work of spreading some knowledge of the Navy 
among our people was taken up by the League and one of 
its first efforts was to get some statement, short, but suffi- 
ciently interesting to attract the people. This was well ac- 
complished by the historian, Mr. John R. Spears, in the little 
volume from Chas. Scribner’s press, ‘‘ A Short History of the 
American Navy.” Mr. Spear evidently became so enamored 
of his subject that he determined to extend this brief state- 
ment to a warranted extent, and give the public an ordinary 
sized volume, that should contain the main facts of our na- 
val history. : 

This he has accomplished by restating many of his old 
chapters, in fact all of them, somewhat revised, and then has 
added details, such as giving descriptions of more sea bat- 
tles and also giving in greater detail some of the battles al- 
ready covered in his shorter work. For instance, in his 
shorter work, his first chapter devoted to Sea Fights and 
Fighters of the Revolution, contains seventeen pages. In 
his larger work, now under discussion, he devotes to his sub- 
ject thirty-four pages, arranged in four chapters, as follows: 
Organizing the First Navy; The First Battle of Lake 
Champlain; With the Ranger and the Bonne Homme 
Richard; At the End of the War. 

In other words, “A History of the United States Navy”’ 
contains all the matter that appeared in “A Short History of 
the American Navy.” Any one possessing one book scarcely 
needs the other. One or the other should be in the posses- 
sion of every American family where boys are growing into 
strong American manhood. Any boy will read this book 
through with as much interest as he will tales of Indian 
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warfare, and the result will be a boy imbued with love for 
our navy, undying admiration for our naval heroes and an 
emulous desire to imitate those great characters. 

As for a serious work on the navy, one for military men 
to study in connection with their duties as the other great 
defending arm of our country, of course neither of these 
short works supplant the four-volume work on the Ameri- 
can Navy, by the same author. These short histories are 
popular in character, and while worth anyone’s reading, are 
not sufficiently full of detail for a military student. 

We might further mention that the handling of the re- 
grettable quarrel over the honors of the Santiago fight seems 
to be carried out as one would carry them out who had 
wished to treat both Sampson and Schley with fairness and 
drew his conclusions from the findings of facts as developed 
by the Court of Inquiry. The opinion of the Court is given, 
as well as Admirai Dewey’s personal opinion. We can 
scarcely find a more unbiased way of treating this question 
that has so unfortunately arisen. All officers of the navy 
and army must regret the circumstances that arose out of 
the conflict, especially when we believe that both interested 
officers believed that there was enoughsehonor for both. The 
whole thing embittered the lives of two brave seamen, so 
much so that one was probably hurried to his grave by cir- 
cumstances with which he had nothing absolutely to do. 

As for the author's quiet little fling at Admiral Dewey as 
to the latter’s refusal to answer a question put to him by the 
author, possibly the great Admiral thought it better to let 
the dead past bury its dead and he would invoke no com- 
ment except on matters that came to him in an official way. 
We rather conceive the Admiral did wisely in thus refusing 
to open a discussion that could be of no use to either Samp- 
son or Schley. 

We trust the American government has learned a lesson 
in thus placing together two men of the same rank, and we 
hope the same government will be wise enough in our future 
wars to obviate such difficulty by giving to the commander 
a rank commensurate with his duties. WHITE. 
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Notes on This is a small unpretentious paper 
the Development covered pamphlet of 42 pages, beautifully 
of Tactics.* printed in that large clear type distinctive 


of all the military publications of Hugh 
Rees of London. It gives the reader, at a single glance, a 
comprehensive view of the development of tactics from the 
time of Frederick the Great to the present day. Naturally, 
in so few pages, the author could not go into much detail, 


but he has succeeded in stating, with that brevity that many 


g; 
readers enjoy, the principal changes in the tactics of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, and of the three arms combined, as 
illustrated by the wars of the last century and a half. The 
pamphlet furnishes a profitable and pleasant evening’s study 
for any military man, and is well worth the price. 


HANNA. 
Great These two volumes complete Colonel 
Captains: Dodge's great work on Napoleon. Vol- 
Napoleon. umes I and II were published in 1905, 


and were ably reviewed in the July (1905) 
number of the U. S. CAVALRY JOURNAL by General George 
B. Davis, Judge Advocate General, U. S. Army. 

The general character of the work and manner of treat- 
ing the subject in the last two volumes are, of course, the 
same as in Vols. I and II, reviewed by General Davis. In 
addition Colonel Dodge’s works have been critically reviewed 
by the press, so that little can be said that will add to what 
is already known. From a soldier’s standpoint the work is 
exhaustive and intensely interesting, notwithstanding the 
fact that the author has compressed the matter into its 
present size at the sacrifice (he claims) of diction to facts. 

Volumes I and II include the campaign of Friedland, 
June, 1807. Volumes III and IV continue the martial story 

#« Notes ON THE DEVELOPMENT oF Tactics.” By Major C. Ross, D.S. O., 
Norfolk Regiment. Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd., 119 Pall Mall, S. W. Lon- 
don. Price, 1 shilling, net. 

+“Great Caprains—Napotron.” By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel (Retired), U.S. Army. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 1907. Volumes [II and IV. Price $4.00 each, net. 
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to Napoleon's last campaign and final abdication. The last 
chapter of Volume IV, entitled “The Man and Soldier,” is a 
critical review of the great soldier's character. 
‘The work contains the following appendices: 
Appendix A. Marshals of France. 
Appendix B. Some of Napoleon’s lieutenants and min- 
isters. 
Appendix C. ‘Titles and names. 
Appendix D. Some noteworthy marches. 
Appendix E. Modern casualties — 
Number killed in some modern battles. 
Number killed and wounded in some 
modern battles. 
Percentage of killed and wounded in 
battle. 
Percentage of killed and wounded per 
nation. 
Appendix F. Partial list of sources consulted by the 
author in writing his History of the Art of War. 


Volume IV also contains a good index of the work. 

The merits of Colonel Dodge’s series of histories of 
great captains are now so well known to military men that 
comment thereon is unnecessary. In his “Napoleon” he 
has depended largely for his authority on the publications 
of the Historicai Section of the French Staff, on Napoleon’s 
correspondence, and other original documents. 

The series includes the lives of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Czesar, Gustavus, Frederick and Napoleon, the whole form- 
ing a history of the art of war. 

All of these histories are now before the public except- 
ing the Life of Frederick the Great, which has been delayed 
because the author is waiting for the publication by the 
German General Staff of its exhaustive study of the Life and 
campaigns of the immortal Frederick. 

The whole work (Napoleon) contains about 3,000 pages, 
and the fact that it comes from the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is a sufficient guarantee of its mechanical ex- 
cellence. It contains many portraits and illustrations show- 
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ing the dress and equipment of the period, and sketch maps 


of campaigns and battlefields. 
D. H. BoUGHTON, 
Major, Eleventh Cavalry. 


Map Maneuvers.* Captain Sayre’s revised and enlarged edi- 

tion of his valuable treatise on ‘Map 
Maneuvers” has just appeared. This book —full of informa- 
tion and instruction for beginners in map maneuvers, and 
replete with suggestions for those alreacy more or less 
familiar with them — was officially adopted last year for use 
in the Army Staff College and Army School of the Line as 
soon as the first edition was published. The revised edition 
is a neatly bound volume of 144 pages, printed in good clear 
type, and written in concise and readable style. 

In the introduction to this work, the value of map ma- 
neuvers— possibly better known as the ‘‘ war game’’—is dis- 
cussed briefly but to the point, the close relation borne by 
maneuvers on the map to maneuvers on the ground is well 
brought out, and the value of both as a training for war is 
carefully considered. 

In Chapter I, Captain.Sayre discusses in greater detail 
the utility of map maneuvers and their value in the training 
of an officer for war. He gives a brief but interesting his- 
tory of the evolution of the war game of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, from the game of war chess—invented in 1780—in 
which the troops were represented by pawns and the terrain 
by a board similar to a chess board, but divided into hun- 
dreds of small squares, tinted to represent different kinds of 
ground. Similarly, he traces the steps by which the war 
game as formerly played — with its attendant inflexible rules, 
rigid forms and complicated calculations, and in which the 
game idea still predominated —gradually evolved into the 
modern form of map maneuvers, in which the ground is 
faithfully represented and the troops shown to scale, and 


*“Map MANEUVERS.” By Captain Farrand Sayre, Eighth Cavalry, instruc- 
tor Department of Military Art, Army Staff College. Revised edition, Staff 
College Press, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. On sale by the Secretary, Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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which can be readily understood and played by any officer 
who can read a contoured map. 

In Chapter II, the various kinds of maps used in map 
maneuvers are discussed, both foreign and American maps 
being considered. A description is also given of the other 
accessories of the game, z. ¢., the table, blocks to represent 
troops, scales, etc., illustrated by several plates of the scales 


used. 

Chapter III is devoted to a description of the various 
methods of conducting map maneuvers in accordance with 
the most modern ideas on the subject. The method of in- 
structing beginners is made plain, while the duties of the 
director (or umpire) and of the officers in command of the 
troops represented in such maneuvers are fully discussed. 

Chapter IV is devoted to preliminary exercises and prob- 
lems, while Chapter V presents an interesting discussion on 
the subject of fire losses. 

The first exercises and problems in Chapter IV are very 
simple, and are followed by others of a more complicated 
nature, which can, however, be readily solved by any officer 
who has worked out the more simple ones. All of these 
problems are based upon the map of Fort Leavenworth and 
vicinity, a copy of which—lithographed in colors and ona 
scale of four inches to one mile—is found in a pocket inside 
the back cover of the book. 

Not the least of the valuable features of this book are the 
two map maneuvers on the Fort Leavenworth map, which 
are followed out in detail in Chapter IV. These two exer- 
cises are simple in their nature, one being a study of the 
conduct of cavalry patrols, the other of an attack and defense 
of a position by small forces of infantry (two companies 
versus one company). In each exercise the decisions of the 
players are given verbatim, as are also the remarks and criti- 
cisms of the director, the whole forming a word-picture of 
the conduct of an actual map maneuver. The general and 
special situations of other sample map maneuvers which have 
been held at the Service Schools are also given. All of 
these are based upon the map of Fort Leavenworth—a copy 
of which, on a scale of twelve inches to one mile, can be ob- 
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tained from the secretary of the Service Schools. Using 
these problems as a guide, other problems could easily be 
prepared for use either in officers’ or non-commissioned off- 
cers’ schools. Valuable instruction to young officers and non- 
commissioned officers in the conduct of patrols, advance, rear 
guard, and outpost duties, can easily and thoroughly be given 
by the use of similar problems. 

This concise but complete treatise is sold practically at 
cost, as is also the ‘‘War Game Set” of colored pins, blocks 
of colored card board (cut to scale to represent companies, 
troops, batteries, etc.), strings of colored beads (to represent 
skirmish lines) and a cardboard scale. The improved and 
enlarged ‘War Game Set” costs but 60 cents; a cheaper set 
is also on sale for 50 cents. The “Map Maneuver Map of 
Fort Leavenworth,” scale twelve inches to one mile, based 
on surveys made by student officers of the Staff College and 
embracing a tract of ground about six miles by four miles, is 
used for map maneuvers at the Service Schools, and is sold 
postpaid for $1.00, which barely covers the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Captain Sayre’s ‘‘Map Maneuvers,” the twelve-inch “ Ma- 
neuver Map’ and the “War Game Set” (at a total cost of 
$2.25 or $2.35) include everything necessary for a complete 
map maneuver outfit. By placing the above on sale prac- 
tically at cost of production, the Staff College and Captain 
Sayre have rendered a great service to the officers of the U. 


S. army. R..S. F. 
Soldiers’ Captain Charles E. Stodter, Ninth U.S. 


Score Book.* Cavalry, has revised his ‘Soldiers’ Score 

Book” to make the diagrams and data 

suitable for use with the new rifle and ammunition recently 
issued to the regular army and the National Guard. 

In addition to revising the tables, etc., he has added sev- 

eral new tables giving the necessary allowances for wind, 


*SoipriErs’ Score Book ror U. S. MaGazine RIFLE, MODEL 1903, WITH 1905 
SIGHT AND 1906 AMMUNITION.” By Captain Charles E, Stodter, Ninth U. S. 
Cavalry. Published by the U.S. Cavalry Association. Price, ten cents. 
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which makes it a still more complete reference book as well 
as a small, handy and compact individual score book for 
those engaged in target practice. 
Its price is so low as to bring it within the means of all. 
Although the first edition was not issued until late in 
June, 1907, it required two other and larger editions to fill 
the orders for last year. 


Optics of the As is stated in the preface of this book 
Telescope.* of forty pages, ‘‘This little work has no 
pretentions to be a scientific treatise, but 

only proposes to give a popular account of the elements of 
optics as employed in telescopes and such like instruments.” 
It was prepared for the use of those non-commissioned offi- 
cers who are required to study the subject during their 
course at the school of signaling at Aldershot, and judging 
from the simplicity of the treatment of the subject and the 
clearness of its diagrams, it should fulfill the purpose for 
which intended. A brief but plain explanation of the re- 
fraction of light is given and the action of the various lenses 
in converging or dispersing the rays of light are explained, 


all being fully illustrated by neat and clear figures which 


are colored where necessary to show how the rays of white 
light are differently refracted from the red to the violet. 

The subjects of chromatic and spherical aberration are 
made clear, and how, by the combination of lenses in tele- 
scopes, these may be corrected. Finally, the construction 
of the ordinary signaling telescope is explained and the uses 
of the several sets of lenses demonstrated. E. B. F. 


*«OpTics OF THE TELESCOPE.” By Captain W. Ellershaw, R. A., Chief In- 
structor in Army Signaling, Aldershot. Gale & Polden, Ltd., No. 2 Amen 
Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C., London. Price 2s,, net. 
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Hand Book This is one of the numerous handbooks, 
of the or “make easys,”’ published by Gale & 
Maxim Gun.* Polden, many of which are quite valuable, 
especially for non-commissioned officers, 

while many others are not applicable to our service. 
; This work gives the nomenclature of the parts of the 


AG EE Se) 6S Fis 


Maxim gun, description of its mechanism and instruction for 
its use, as well as special instructions how to remedy any 
i failures that may occur in the feed or otherwise. 

’ It also contains the drill for the gun when used with cav- 
alry, mounted infantry or infantry, both when hauled by 
horses or by hand and also when on the tripod mounting. 

The book is written in the questions and answers form 
so popular with some. 


Over Seas We can see no earthly use for such a 
in publication being thrust upon a long 
Early Days.t suffering public. We can understand that 
a person keeping a journal of his travels 
; might wish to have the same put into a more or less per- 
manent form for the benefit of his children and His children’s 
: children, and thus, as a personal matter, the journal may get 
into book form. But where the journal contains nothing 
that is of any use except as an ancestral relic, the book 
should not be thrown at the public, and the publishers 
should tell the interested relatives that they must stand the 
whole cost of the production, as the publication is going to 
be of no use to the world, except so far as family gratifica- 
tion may conduce to universal happiness, which is not ex- 
ceedingly far. 
The fact that a lieutenant, John Farley, of the United 
States army made a visit to Europe some time in 1829, or in 
1729 or 1929 for that matter, may be of vast historical in- 





ty 


*« HANDBOOK OF THE Maxim Gun—ItTs MECHANISM AND Dri.” Gale & 
Polden, Ltd., No. 2 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C., London. Price 6d. 
net. 

, +“ Over Seas In Earty Days.” By J. P. Farley. Franklin Hudson Co., 
; Kansas City, Mo. Price, $1.00. 
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terest, but we fail to see it. Of course there is this much 
about history; the accurate historian may gain much infor- 
mation from such journals as ‘Over Seas In Early Days.” 
Such historians as Green, for instance, who write not so 
much the history of a country as a history of the people of 
that country, may pick up information from little sketches 
of the nature of Lieutenant Farley’s. But he would find 
such poor picking in this particular instance, that he would 
have found it necessary to live a thousand years to produce 
such a work as he did were his only sources of information 
such writings as the one of which we are speaking. 

Of course it is somewhat interesting to know that young 
Americans were nicely entertained by the great Lafayette in 
the iatter ’20's. But if one looks for any other such valuable 
information as this in the book he is apt to be disappointed. 
We, therefore, advise readers of THE JOURNAL, unless they 
are making a collection of all the books in the world, to be 
somewhat slow in making purchases of personal journals of 
the Farley type. 

There are too many books in the world of mediocre 
value, and not enough books of great value. While we do not 
wish to discourage the industry and commendable zeal that 
the writing of a book entails, yet we do hope that hereafter 
people will write less and think more. We trust we may 
some time see the day, or at least the world may, as we 
do not expect to live long enough ourselves, when people 
will not write books unless they have something original 
to say or else can say things not original in a far better way 
than they have yet been said. There isample opportunity in 
the latter field, particularly in our profession. ta ae 
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: Guide Captain Legge is again at work, and 
to through the press of Gale & Polden has 

Promotion.* brought out a compilation of information, 

the reading of which clearly shows one 

7 the scope of the examination of British officers in this par- 


ticular subject. 

According to the system at present in vogue in the Brit- 
ish service, officers of all rank up to and including major, 
must undergo an examination and obtain a certain percent- 
age before being promoted a step in rank. It is stated that 
the object of these tests is not so much to ensure a simple 
passing of the tests, which are in reality fixed at a fairly low 

tandard, as to encourage officers to improve themselves, by 
reading and practice, in professional knowledge and attain- 
ments. 

Each of these examinations has its own particular syllabus, 
which is fully detailed in Regulations, and is formed into 
what is termed a subject for promotion, these subjects being 
lettered from ‘“A’’to“I.”” It is with subject “A” alone that 
Captain Legge’s last work has to do. 

Subject “A” is termed Regimental Duties, and the ex- 
amination consists of certain oral and written questions based 
upon the syllabus in the Regulations. Subject “ B,”’ which 
consists of drill and field training, is purely a practical ex- 
amination, must be taken up in conjunction with subject 
“A.” However it is not dealt with in the book. 

It is provided in the English service, that when an officer 
considers himself ready for his examination he will make 
application to his commanding officer, who will then appoint 





le a regimental board of examination, with himself or the next 
senior officer as president, and two officers not under the 
q rank of captains as members. 


The examination is both oral and written as stated above. 
For the written examinations candidates are given a paper 
containing about ten questions, and one hour is usually 
allowed for the answers. After the written examination, 





* “GUIDE TO PROMOTION FOR OFFICERS, SUBJECT ‘A,’ (Regimental Duties).” 
we By Captain R. F. Legge. Gale & Polden, Ltd., No. 2 Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E. C. Price, qs. 
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terest, but we fail to see it. Of course there is this much 
about history; the accurate historian may gain much infor- 
mation from such journals as “Over Seas In Early Days.” 
Such historians as Green, for instance, who write not so 
much the history of a country as a history of the people of 
that country, may pick up information from little sketches 
of the nature of Lieutenant Farley’s. But he would find 
such poor picking in this particular instance, that he would 
have found it necessary to live a thousand years to produce 
such a work as he did were his only sources of information 
such writings as the one of which we are speaking. 

Of course it is somewhat interesting to know that young 
Americans were nicely entertained by the great Lafayette in 
the latter ’20’s. But if one looks for any other such valuable 
information as this in the book he is apt to be disappointed. 
We, therefore, advise readers of THE JOURNAL, unless they 
are making a collection of all the books in the world, to be 
somewhat slow in making purchases of personal journals of 
the Farley type. 

There are too many books in the world of mediocre 
value, and not enough books of great value. While we do not 
wish to discourage the industry and commendable zeal that 
the writing of a book entails, yet we do hope that hereafter 
people will write less and think more. We trust we may 
some time see the day, or at least the world may, as we 
do not expect to live long enough ourselves, when people 
will not write books unless they have something original 
to say or else can say things not original in a far better way 
than they have yet been said. There is ample opportunity in 
the latter field, particularly in our profession. a Os 
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Guide Captain Legge is again at work, and 
to through the press of Gale & Polden has 
Promotion.* brought out a compilation of information, 


the reading of which clearly shows one 
the scope of the examination of British officers in this par- 
ticular subject. 

According to the system at present in vogue in the Brit- 
ish service, officers of all rank up to and including major, 
must undergo an examination and obtain a certain percent- 
age before being promoted a step in rank. It is stated that 
the object of these tests is not so much to ensure a simple 
passing of the tests, which are in reality fixed at a fairly low 
standard, as to encourage officers to improve themselves, by 
reading and practice, in professional knowledge and attain- 
inents. 

Each of these examinations has its own particular syllabus, 
which is fully detailed in Regulations, and is formed into 
what is termed a subject for promotion, these subjects being 
lettered from “A’’to“I.”” It is with subject “A” alone that 
Captain Legge’s last work has to do. 

Subject “A” is termed Regimental Duties, and the ex- 
amination consists of certain oral and written questions based 
upon the syllabus in the Regulations. Subject “ Bb,” which 
consists of drill and field training, is purely a practical ex- 
amination, must be taken up in conjunction with subject 
“A.” However it is not dealt with in the book. 

It is provided in the English service, that when an officer 
considers himself ready for his examination he will make 
application to his commanding officer, who will then appoint 
a regimental board of examination, with himself or the next 
senior officer as president, and two officers not under the 
rank of captains as members. 

The examination is both oral and written as stated above. 
For the written examinations candidates are given a paper 
containing about ten questions, and one hour is usually 
allowed for the answers. After the written examination, 


*“GuIDE TO PROMOTION FOR OFFICERS, SUBJECT ‘A,’ (Regimental Duties).” 
By Captain R. F. Legge. Gale & Polden, Ltd., No. 2 Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C. Price, 4s. 
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each candidate is called in separately betore the board and 
ten oral questions put to him by the president, these having 
been prepared beforehand, and the candidate’s answers to 
them are taken down in writing by the president. Candi- 
dates may be required to perform something practical, such 
as making out returns, and those in the mounted service may 
be required to show their knowledge of saddlery fitting, etc. 
Nothing is laid down about the number of marks allotted 
for the papers or the minimum required to pass, but as a rule 
ten marks are given for each question, and a passing mark of 
fifty per cent. is required of each candidate. 

It would thus seem that in some ways the British system 
is not as good as ours, while on the other hand in some ways 
it is better. I think it better to have a permanent board 
under the direction of the War Department than to have 
regimental boards, but on the other hand there is more power 
given the board than with us. It seems a wise thing for us 
to do would be to select our board with ‘care and then let 
them conduct the examination with a view to bringing out 
the knowledge the candidate has and if he fails to come up 
to the standard, considerably higher than fifty per cent., let 
him retire with a year’s pay and give him no second exami- 
nation. 

The English are certainly great on getting out such 
books as this of Legge’s, which is in a sort of a catechismal 
form, only better. We have aired ourselves so much on our 
small opinion of the value of such works in general that we 
shall not now repeat, although one can gain much informa- 
tion from these books of the English compilers. Yet if any 
English subaltern does not know as much as is found in 
them, without reading them, he should get less than the re- 
quired fifty per cent. and be dropped. Bw By Bs 

















